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FOREWORD 


It is to be regretted that students and scholars who wish to 
study the civilization of Japan have had to face many difficulties, 
not only in mastering the very difficult language, but also in the 
matter of lack of effective assistance on the part of the learned 
institutions and people of this country. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Kokusai Bunka Shinko- 
kai, suggestions were made by the resident foreign scholars 
themselves regarding the offering of needed assistance to those 
studying in Japan. The suggestions were all concerned with the 
giving of lectures by noted Japanese scholars and org,anizing 
study groups for tlic purpose of guiding and aiding foreign 
students in tliis country. 

In answer to these suggestions and retiucsis, a scries of lec- 
tures and seminars on Japanese culture was organized, and lec- 
tures, demonstrations and discu.ssions in three groups were held 
from October 15 to December 6, 1935. This was the Society’s 
first attempt at presenting set series of lectures, and its success 
has encouraged the Society to continue similar series in Tokyo 
and establish new series in Kyoto and a summer course in 
Karuizawa. 

The first series given in the autumn of 1935 was divided into 
three groups. The First Group consisted of eight lectures in 
Japanese meant only for the most advanced scholars. The Second 
Group which was given in English was also for advanced schol- 
ars but chiefly for those who had not sufficient knowledge of 
the language to understand lectvires given in Japanese, The Third 
Group was for the general public, being a series of populiir 
lectures with demonstradoos. 
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All the lectures given in the Second and Third Groups have 
been edited and published in pamphlet form by the Kokusai 
Bunka Sliinkokai. And the eight lectures on orientatiitn work 
in the First Group are now being oficred to our interested 
friends in the translation. 

Two meetings each were held for the orientation work in 
Japanese History and Japanese Art. There was one session each 
for the other four topics, Classic Literature, Modern Literature, 
Shintoism and Buddhism. In the Seminar on Buddhism two 
scholars, Prof. Ui and Mr. Hanayama, collaborated in con- 
ducting. 

Although the Group I Seminars were primarily meant for 
the most advanced students of Japan with good mastery of the 
Japanese language, the lectures and bibliographical materials 
prepared for the seminars are very useful to all scholars on 
Japanese subjects. We have prepared this linglish lidtiion of 
A Guidi to Japanese Stnd/es in the hope that all institutions aud 
individuals interested in Japanology may find satisfactory infor- 
mation in the contemporary trends of scholarship and sources 
of information such as books, libraries, professors, periodicals, 
etc., on the four branches of Japanese studies. 

In this A Guide to Japanese Studies the orientation lectures 
are arranged in the following order : 

1. Japanese History, by Kenz6 Akiyama, translated by 
Shigeyoshi Sakabe. 

2. Japanese Buddhism, by Hakuju Ui, translated by Tsoh 
Yamagata, 

3. Japanese Buddliism, by Shinshb Hanayama, translated 
by Isoh Yamagata. 

4. Shintoism, by Komazb Mizoguchi, translated by Takeshi 
Kadowaki. 
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5. Jajiiinuse Art, by Yutaka Taiiawa, translated by Takeshi 
Kadowaki. 

6 . Classic Japanese Literature, by Kikan Ikeda, translated 
by Takeshi Kadowaki. 

7. Modern Japanese Literature, by Tetsuzb Tanikawa, 
translated by Shigeyoshi Sakabe. 

For reading the translated manuscripts and offering us many 
valuable suggestions we wish to acknowledge our gratitude to 
Prof. W. Bradford Smith, Prof. Glenn F. Baker and Prof. Peter 
V. Russo. 

July 1937 

KOKUSAI BUNKA SHINKOKAI. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The lectutes in this group were originally given nearly two 
years ago. During these two years, reactionary trends and move- 
menrs have modified in some sense the mode of presentation 
of certain aspects of Japanese history and classics. Despite this 
fact and also the transfers and new appointments of some mem- 
bers of the faculty, the lectures are being presented in their 
strictly Original form. 

In a publication of this kind which has occasion to deal with 
the technicalities of Japanese education, it is not always possible 
to find exact Eitglish equivalents for Japanese terminology in- 
dicative of academic procedures characteristically Japanese. For 
example, Dttig((ku which is customarily translated into English 
as "university” does not signify, in Us literal sense, an assem- 
blage of colleges or faculties, but the highest seat of learning. 
'In Japan it is equally applicable to a university in the Western 
sense or to a single-faculty institute which has been empoweted 
by Imperial Ordinance to confer degrees upon its graduates. 
From the Western point of view, some of these institutes are 
too small in the student body or equipped with too few fiicul- 
ties— one, or nominal two— to be called universities. The Editor 
has accordingly taken the liberty of classifying them into two 
groups— universities and colleges. Since definite differentiation 
according to the size of the student body or the number of 
feculties is impossible, all Imperial Universities and two large 
private instimtions— Keio and Waseda— ate called universities ; 
all others are called colleges. But the reader must bear in mind 
that they are officially equal in standing. There ate a few Gov- 
ernment institutions by the name of Bunrika Daigaku, which is 
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a college of liberal arts and sciences. Instead of t.ilHa/< th'-m 
Hiroshima or Tokyo College of liberal Arw and Siieincs, we 
have called them Bunrika Colleges. 

The Higher School is a preparatory school for the university 
and corresponds roughly to the American Junior C(dlef;e or the 
English Preparatory School. Graduation from the higher school 
is essential for matriculation at the university. Some writers, 
both native and foreign, have named them colleges, such as the 
Eirst National College, Peers' College or Seikei College, but to 
avoid misunderstanding, in this book they are all given one 
name of "Higher School”, except the Peers’ School and the 
Peeresses’ School. 

Other technical points to be borne in mind are : 

I. Omission of long marks in 

(a) Well-known Japanese words like Tokyo, Kyoto, Tai- 
sho and Showa (pronounced Tfikyo, KyCuo, Taishu and 
Shdwa). 

(b) Anglicized words like Shinto, .sitogun and daiiuyo (pro- 
nounced Shintd, shOgun and daimyd). 

II. Romaji transcriptions in tiuotation marks denoting un- 
translatable names of publication. Por instance (cf. p, 45); 

SL# 

’•Shitin” 

" Shiyen ”, etc. 

However, exceptional cases may be found. For instance, 
some of the titles of literary magazines are cither untrans- 
latable or, when translated, without much meaning ; such 
as " Gatakuta Bunko ” (meaning "A Library of Knick- 
knacks ”) and Aratagi (meaning "Orchis”), etc. These at.e 
neither given English translations nor put into quotation 
marks. 



Tlic historical names arc given in Japanese order, o.g, Kita- 
batake Chikafusa, the family name or surname preceding the 
" first” or given name. 

In some lectures Japanese characters are used for reference 
more frequently than in others. The usage employed is to in- 
sert few Japanese characters when the lecture is given in the 
order of the appended list ; when the appendix is merely sup- 
plementary, Japanese characters are added as often as possible. 

In reference to the two lectures on Japanese literature the 
reader is referred to "An Introduction to Contemporary Japanese 
literature" and "An Introduction to Classic Japanese Litera- 
tute ”, both forth-coming publications of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai, 
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The Editor. 
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Orientation 

IN THE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE history 

The science of history in Japan has made a most remarkable 
development during the last half-century, or, more especially, 
during the last ten years. A multitude of scholars are going in 
every possible direction in the vast field of this science, and the 
results of their scholarship ate being published either in book- 
form or as articles in various learned magazines, ready for our use. 

Before making a survey of present-day aaivities of scholars, 
however, I must pause here to examine the how and the why of 
the present trends of research. For a proper understanding of 
tlie background, I believe, leads necessarily to the understanding 
of present tendencies of scholarship and of the peculiar methods 
of different schools. 

This amazing progress in the study of history has been, of 
course, concomitant with the equally surprising progress of 
Japanese civilization, both moral and material. It should be 
remembered, however, that the foundation of recent achieve- 
ments had been in a gradual process of building up for some 
fifteen hundred years prior to the Great Restoration of Meiji ; 
for, all that time the study of history had progressed abreast of 
the progress of national civilization. We have at our service 
historical documents from all periods, dating from the seventh 
and eighth centuries, when the two histories of the Whonshoki 
and t^jiki were recorded, and, together with these, works of 
pure literature such as the Manyd'&M, KokinsM and Getiji-Mono’ 
gatari. These point eloquently to the well-organized social 
conditions in all periods of our history that were conducive to 
scholarship and creative literature. And that is quite an excep- 
tional situation in the history of the world. 
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Shall we, for example, look into tlu* a^uliiiout uf the wujKl 
five huadred years ago? Five hittidred ye.it s ago, no xunhU 
atlas showed either Africa or Anietita oi\ its t.ue. W'luit .ihimt 
a thousand years ago ? King Alfred had just unified the peoples 
of Britain, and his kingdom was just beginning its long tiircer 
toward its present greatness. When the world found itself in 
this state, Japan, quite apart from the Western coiuurie.s, \va.s 
producing the Nihonshki and five other books of n.itional his- 
tory, embodying ideals of her own. As time moved slowly on, 
and as Japan's civilization deepened in quality and widened in 
outlook, the people of each age satisfied their need for keeping 
periodical accounts by producing histories. This may be rtnighly 
observed in the following chronological table. 


Belles IcKtes 


Ilistoiy 


Kopi. 

* /fP BB 




Takeiofi 

Monogatari, 

KoimAi. 
tf 4 * ^ 


N/ki» S/johi. 

tj 5 ^. 'iB* ^ 

Shoku Ni/jeui>i. 
fit 0 »d 
NiAon Kdif, 

B - 4 !^ imu 
SAoku NiAon KSki. 
£!f Q ^ PQ 
MotiioAu Jitsufoku, 

Sandai Jitsoroku. 
aft 3S JSc 


A.D. 

700 


aoo 


900 


t'onirmlwtf.uv 
r.i'rnis III tfir Writ 


NoeintA 

Soptemti^ 
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HISTORY 


Bellci letttes 

History 

A.D. 

Contenipowry 
livcnts ia tiic We6C 

Cenji Mofjo^^atau, 

Eii^a hUm^utun, 

1000 


ft? MM 

1100 


r-a 

Okaganiu 

k m 

Shin Koiimhu, 

\ 



®f A' >> tfe 

Ilo^ea Monogatari, 

Gukamho, 

1200 


tp. rc m lift 

g\ w ^ 


Magna Carta 


Azufna KagamJ, 

,'i & W 



Taiheili, 


1300 


"k 'I’* iiti 

Jiniid Shkdki. 
ii'liftiHirirta 

1400 

Danto 

{Yhhyohti^ 

'Mmnldkul^ki, 



Ui 'ttti 



Cape of Good 
Hope Discovered. 




The New World 

(Ky9ge».) 



Discovered. 

m IT 

IJoncho Tsf/gan, 

mm 


Shakespeare. 

Saikftku. 



n 

Chikamatsu* 

Dohtshi YoroK, 

1700 



jw fa ja , 

Dat Nihm Shi. 


Goethe. 

Independence 


:^B 'At a 

1800 

of America/ 

Napoleon. 


Nihon Kaika Shoshi. 

Shigaku Zasshi. 

1900 

Kane. 


4^ ?fl: PS 
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These books are not only historical documents, hut an ex- 
pression of the scholars’ conception of what history should be, 
the ideals and idealisms of which have been handed down from 
generation to generation. One principle tuns through all these 
histories — and that is the principle of selection. It is clear that 
each historian collected all possible materials, both historical 
and literary, that had been transmitted to him, and selected his 
‘material according to his ideal of history, adjusting the factual 
and traditional to the contemporary system of government. 
This attitude is clearly seen in all the histories, and may be re- 
garded as reflecting the national character, which leans toward 
the practical rather than the theoretical. 

One may recognize something of the Chinese type of history- 
book in our oldest history, the NihonshoM, But the Chinese 
prototypes of that time show a principle in composition fun- 
damentally different from that of the Mihotnhokt, I refer to the 
latter’s conception of the divine origin of the nation ; th.at, first, 
there was the age of the gods, and second, the country has been 
governed by rulers of divine lineage. This ideal Is the prime 
motive behind the composition of the WhomhokU and it has 
been the belief of the nation to this day. This characterizes 
our national constitution and it is the cherishing of this on 
which the development of our national civilization has been 
based. 

In this lies the key to Japanese history — ^which is unique in 
the history of the world. Such a tendency may be seen in all 
other phases of our civilization. Though the Nata period was 
an age when Japan was busy receiving and absorbing the influ- 
ences of China, she showed much discretion in adopting only 
that which suited her, and in such ways as were best for hef. 
For instance, in law the Japanese followed the Chinese example 
in theit organization, but the very first clause is quite Japanese 
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in that it is concerned with the gods and their rituals, and has no 
parallel in Qiinese law. The same principle is seen running 
through the history of Japanese Buddhism, and art and literature 
as well. The tjuality that made the Nihomhoki peculiarly Japanese 
was quite absent from the histories of Giina ; it was born in the 
Japanese, and not borrowed from their continental neighbours. 
This quality is more and more accentuated in later times. Except 
for the *’ six histories ” compiled by Imperial Order, many have 
been compiled by powerful families. For instance, the Eiga 
Momgatari was a kind of femily history of the Fujiwaras who 
occupied the positions of Sesshd (regent) and Kampaku (the 
chief councillor of the State) ; and the Azma Kagami was com- 
piled by the Kamakura Shogunate. Thus, in each period, the 
actual rulers of the country left their histories behind them 
naturally more or less centred around the families, but neverthe- 
less chronicles of the times. It is made clear in these books that 
only a portion of ruling authority was relegated to powerful 
families such as the Fujiwara and the Kamakura Shogun and 
that they were thus placed in a position to manage compiling 
such books. I regret very mitch that I cannot make a more 
detailed survey of diese circumstances within the limited time. 

Alone to the east of Asia, and alone in the west corner of 
the Pacific, Japan, after two thousand years of her own civiliza- 
tion, found herself suddenly, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, awakened by the powers of the Western World. But, 
as rapidly she was awakened from her long, peaceful sleep, so 
rapidly she took her place in a world new to her, having achieved 
that marvellous Restoration of Meiji. But, if 1 may call it to 
your attention here, tlds was not the first time she had taken part 
in the affairs of the greater world. 

More than a diousand years ago when the Arabians were 
actively engaged in trade on the Indian Ocean, and, at the same 
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time, in exchanging the ideas and goods of East and Wc'it, the 
coral of the Mediterranean, ivories from Africa, spices from I lulLi, 
and other goods were being imported into China as ftotn " the 
West”, then further into Japan through Chinese merchants. 
Some of our men went over to China for merchandise. All this 
aaivity is recorded in the Sandai Jitsuroku, and is reflected in 
contemporary literature, the representative of which being the 
Taketori Monogatari, whose theme is taken from the adventures 
of the time. For some time afterwards, these smaller " worlds " 
were to remain ignorant of one another, connected only through 
the goods they produced. But the material aggrandizement ttf 
one independent country led to its close contact with antjther, 
thus causing the world to be more and more world-conscious. 

When the countries of Europe were independent of one 
another under the feudal system, the development of industry was 
gradually bringing a more nationalistic unity to each independ- 
ent people. A great stimulus to tJtis wa."! the <losirc' of the 
Europeans for luxuries from the Orient and the formation of d 
new social class that could afford such cxtiMvagancc. 'I'lius 
ships of Europe were lured East, and Pottuguese mc‘rch.tntnven 
found their way to Japan. Japan, in similar social and in- 
dustrial conditions, likewise extended her market, sending her 
merchant marine as far as India. If at that juncture, Japan had 
not closed her doors because of certain political considerations, 
there is no knowing what might have become of her culmre, 
or the civilization of the East or of the West during those three 
hundred years. 

What were these political considerations ? The Tokugawas 
were in actual control of the country and were reigning supreme 
in the Shogunate regime after succeeding the Shogunate gov- 
ernments of Kamakura and Muromachi, and their chief concern 
was for the renown of the Tokugawa family. As a result, Japan 
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was to remain alone and aloof in the East, apparently in a state 
of self-contcntment in a tiny wotUl of her own. In the West, 
on the other hand, the nations wcie enjoying the rapid and free 
pfOg:rcss of civilization dining the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and so it was an inevitable consequence that Japan was 
obliged to open het doois to participate in quite another cutrent 
of history. When she did awake, however, she was not coo 
drowsy to realize that her sleep had been altogether too long and 
wasteful — three hundred yeats ! !— and that her self-contentment 
had been a false sort of peace. Resolve she did to make up for 
her lost interlude. On her own foundations she busied herself in 
building up a new cultural structure by adopting Western cul- 
tures to the end of reaching their level as quickly as possible. 
Ootiscquently, Japan’s civilization began to take on new forms 
in every aspect. 'I'he science of history, too, was ready for a 
new dc'vclopmont. 

Ouisklc of the flow of the world’s activities, Japan for three 
hundred years w.is concerned only with how she could remain 
in her peaceful seclusion. All that time she was able to cultivate 
her civilization to its fullest extent, but when she found herself 
surrounded by the powers of the West, she realized that she 
was being looked down upon by them, for they had finished 
their nationalistic unification and were now big and strong with 
an imperialistic background. It was necessary, therefore, for her 
to know the historical background with which their modern 
greatness had been achieved. So it was that the first ten yeats 
or so after the Meiji Restoration were devoted to the study of 
European history. Out of the chaos of this transitory time a 
book with notable merits came forth : Dr. Ukicht 'Tagucht’s 
Nihon Kaika Shoshi. In 1877 A.D., the year when Old Japan 
essayed a severe criticism of New Japan in the violent trial of 
the Seinao Battle, Dr. Taguchi, a youth of twenty-three, decided 
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to write a history of Japanese civilization in the manner of 
HJ. Buckle who approached the study of English civilization 
with the critical attitude of the principles established by the 
natural sciences. This attitude of his proved to have the same 
effects as the New Government’s viaory in the Scinan Battle, 
in that they both forced conservatives away from their support 
of the old Japan, and caused them to cooperate with the new. 
The sources of Dr. Taguchi's history of Japan were the iive- 
hundred-year-old JinnS Shotoki, a history of Japan that Kita- 
batakS Chikafusa compiled for the Emperor Gomurakami, and 
the hundred-year-old Dokushi Yoron, a political history of the 
country by the Shogunate statesman, Arai Hakuseki. Dr. Taguchi 
attempted to grasp Japanese history in the light of his know- 
ledge of European history. The Nikon Kaika SMihi was com- 
pleted after some years of concentrated effort by Dr. Taguchi. 
In the meantime, a new government had been gradually emerg- 
ing. It was thought advisable to understand European history 
in order to find a basis for the new system of government. The- 
first step to be taken, however, was to regain a knowledge of 
Japanese history itself in all its phases. The government there- 
fore established institutes for researcli in various phases of 
Japanese civilization. It is worthy of note tlrat this was the 
first attempt at a systematic study of Japanese history. For in- 
stance, the Department of Finance compiled Dai Nippon Som-sbi 
(A History of Japanese Taxation), a histoty of die land system, 
weights and measures, the prices of commodities, etc. and Dm 
Nippon Kaheishi (A History of Japanese Coinage), a historical 
survey of the development of coins and dreic values. The 
Department of Justice compiled Yokugau/a Kinrei-ko (A Study 
of Tokugawa Sumptuary Legisladon) which is a study of the 
Shogunate legislation. The Department of Foreign Affairs pub- 
lished Gaikd Shi-kS, (A History of Diplomacy and Foreign Trade), 
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and the Department of Agticultute and Commerce, Dai Nippon 
NSs/jf, (A History of Japanese Agriculture). These and many 
others provided a basis for a correct understanding of the history 
upon which were to be founded the policies of the new govern- 
ment. Most of these books have remained in bureaucratic ob- 
scurity, but the more important ones have been published and 
have proved to be a guide to the study of history for succeed- 
ing generations. A fact to be noted is that those problems 
which should have been treated in the light of their relative 
significance were taken up separately and worked out independ- 
ently by several Government offices. All this took place around 
the twenties of the Meiji era. 

The Bureau of Historiography, then under the direct super- 
vision of the Government, was later removed to the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. This institution had been established im- 
mediately after the Restoration in accordance with the policies 
of the Emperor Meiji, but did not begin actual work till a little 
later. After its removal to the Imperial University, it resumed 
its activities in collecting and investigating historical data, which 
were published as Dai Nihon ShifyS Materials for 

a Comprehensive History of Japan) and Dai Nihon Kmonjo 
Old Japanese Documents). The activities of the 
Bureau of Historiography are now being carried on under the 
presidency of Dr. Zentiosukd Tsuji, who succeeded Dr. Sanji 
Mikami. 

Dai Nihon Shiryt is a history following the Sandai Jitsuroku, 
the last of the series of " six histories.” It begins where the 
Sandai Jitsunku left off, and the subsequent ages are divided 
into sixteen divisions. Each division was assigned to a 
responsible editor, who, with the aid of several assistants, set 
himself to the task of collecting and investigating materials of 
his period and of recounting the history, based on these materi- 
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als, in chronological order. The division titles ol the entire 
plan are shown below, of which about one hundied aiul thirty 
volumes have been published. 


Section Period 

. rs to • Completed to : 

A,D. KciQn Volume Date 

1 

Barly Heiua 

887-986 Emp. Uda- 

Einp. Kwazan 

vni 

May, 947 

II 

Middle Hcian 

986-1086 L mp. Ichijd- 

Pmp. Shf'rakawa 

IV 

Dec., 100^ 

III 

late Hcian 

10C6-1183 Bmp. Hoiikawp- 
Bmp. Cotoba 

VI 

Apr., U03 

IV 

Parly Kamakura 

11854221 Bmp. Gotoba 

Bmp. Juntohu 

XVI 

Supp. 

Jan., tl94 
r)cc.. t'Ol 

V 

Late Kamakura 

1221-1333 Emp. Gohotikawa- 
Bnip. Godai^o 

X 

Nov.. 1.’47 

VI 

Kemmu Restoration 
and the Northern 
and Southern 
Dynasties 

13334397 Bmp. Ciodatgo- 

Bmp. OoUnityama 

xxvt 

July, H6S 

vn 

Barly Muromacbl 

1397-1466 Bmp. Gokoniat^ii 

Bmp. Cio(suchi)[mk.ulo 

V 

Dec.. tWl 

VIII 

Middle Muromaclu 

1467-1508 Bmp. Gotsuthimikado 
Bmp. Go! ft'iUiw.ihara 

XVI 

J«n.. I4a^ 

IX 

Late Muroxnachi 

15084568 Imp. (7C)ka9lii!iyal>ar.i 
Bmp. O^rimat In 

in 

Mar., 1112 

X 

A^BUchi 

1568-1582 Bmp, Ojpfimachi 

IV 

Sept., 1170 

xr 

Momoyama 

15824603 Bmp. Of»imAchi- 
Bmp. CiuyO/ci 

V 

Mar., 1184 

XII Yedol 

Xin YedoII 

kiV YedolII 

XV YedoIV 

XVI YedoV 

1603-1680 Emp. GoyCzei- 
Bmp. Reij^en 
1680-1716 Bmp, Rei^jen- 

Bmp. Nakamikado 
1716-1786 Emp. Nftkamikado- 
Emp. KOicaku 
1786-1853 Emp. K6kaku- 
Emp. K6mei 
18534867 Emp. Kemei- 
Emp. Meiji 

XXXI 

0«.tl«l9 
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'riii'i Dm Nihon i’A/ryo- -being rather voluni'nou'i, Shityo 
Si'mrn ( Shiryo Index), its concise resume, is being pub- 
lished simultaneously. The best procedure for a history student 
would be to map our a general plan according to the Index and 
then go to the Shiryo for more detail and final documentation. 
If he wishes to go still further, the next and last resort would 
be Dtri Nihon Komnjo, This is a collection of historical docu- 
ments of great importance such as Imperial Rescripts, documents 
in the possession of some distinguished temples and shrines or 
of ancient daimyo families. These documents have been investi- 
gated, studied, and classified for publication. Of this compre- 
hensive series thirty-thicc volumes have been published so fat: 
twenty covering the period 701 A.D.-780 A.D. (vix. from the 
second year ol I'aiho to the eleventh year of HOki) and thirteen 
separate collections. 


No. 

I. 

KOyasm Dociunents 

li'S’l'Hll ^ ."r 

8 vols, (completed) 

No. 


y^suio Documents 
/!g .HI* k. 

1 voL 

» 

No. 

3. 

D.'uti „ 

fjf If: 'S: 

10 vols. 

u 

No, 

4 

Iwashimiau „ 

a m yk 

6 vols. 


No. 

5. 

Sagata „ 

111 A m 

2 vols. 

*> 

No, 

6. 

Kanshinji „ 

fW 'll' -^1= 

1 vol. 


No. 

7. 

Kongdji „ 

'■t’ liffl "^1= 

1 voL 

» 

No. 

d. 

M6ti „ 

T T-IJ ^ 

4 vols. 


No. 

9. 

Yoshikawa „ 

IV /II SK 

3 vols. 

t* 

No, 

10. 

T6ji 

Hi -Tr- 

3 vols* 

99 

No, 11. 

Kohayagawa „ 

/J'V'/IllK 

2 vols. 
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No. 12. Uesugi Documents 1 vol. (completed) 

± U 'M 

No. 13. Aso „ 3 vols. „ 

pfij m 

In addition to these there is a series dealing with the closing 
years of the Tokugawa Shogunate, that is, from the sixth year 
of Kaei (1853 A.D.) and on. Of this series, Bakumatsu Kankei 
Monjo Documents Related to the Close of the 

Tokugawa Regime), twenty-five have been published so far. 
In this connexion, mention may be made of a few others. 
Immediately after the Restoration the “ Shushikyoku " compiled 
Fukkoki The History of the Restoration) w'hich is now 

being published. Later, in 1911, there was established the 
" Bureau for Compiling the History of the Restoration ” in the 
Department of Education, whose duty has been to investigate 
and conduct research into historical events of political importatice 
that took place from 1856 to 1870— 'that is, from the year of 
the Emperor K&mei’s coronation to the year of lUnhatH'hiken 
(the abolition of dans and the establishment of prefecture.*!). 
The first drafts of these manuscripts, which have been completed 
so far, amount to no less than 4,180 volumes, which have not 
yet been published. Nor are these historical materials available 
to the general public. Fortunately, however, some of the scholars 
engaged in this vast enterprise have published the results of 
their collateral research either in books or articles, and students 
of that particular period may do well to refer to them. Some of 
the more important ones are : 

Fujii, JiatarO : Meiji ishimhi Kowa 

(Lectures on the History of the Meiji Restoration) 

Fmii, Jintat6 ; Moriya, Hidesuk^ : S8go Mhonshi 

(A Comprehensive History of Japan 

— Hie Meiji Period) 
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Otsuka, Takematsu : 
^ it 


Fuiii, Jintard : 


iir 


Fujii, JintarS : 


Mofiya, Hidesuk^: 
^ ^ # -JiS 


Moriya, Hidesukd : 
^ 


Bah/matsu m Gaik6 
(O il- ^ 

(Diplomacy in the Closing Years of the 
Shogunate) 

(Iwanami Koza— Historj' of Japan) 
Me/Ji Isbin 

(The Meiji Restoration) 

(as above) 

Kemps no Se/tei 

(The Founding of the Constitution) 

(as above) 

JSyaku Kaisei 
djE efc JE 
(Treaty-Revisions) 

(as above) 

Metfi hhinshi 

iViifjKfirrSfc 

(A History of the Meiji Restoration) 

(A Coutse in History Fciucation cf. p. 49.) 


•Now we may mention books for more specific reference. The 
Bureau of Historiography has been occupied with the enormous 
task of compiling Dai Nihon ShiryO (Materials for a Comprehen- 
sive History of Japan) and Dai Nihon Komonjo (Old Japanese 
Documents). Dokushi BiyS (uSiliftM A Companion to History), 
a dictionary-like reference book, gives detailed answers to sudi 
questions as would confound the ordinary student, e.g., the 
various systems relating to government offices and ranks, the 
history of provinces and counties, and their administrative 
systems ; seasons, calendars, the sexagenary and zodiac circles ; 
monetary systems, coinage and prices ; signatures and seals ; her- 
aldry and genealogy; etc., etc. Kmonjo Jidai 
IKokan ShM (fijlSlftfij), Shirin Juhd are indispensable as 

aiteriafor determining the authenticity of important documents, 
books, portraits, paintings, calligraphic works, etc., for they 
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contain the photographic reproductions oi' Jl goiuiitu* ones with 
explanatory notes. All these arc the results of the im>‘.t thu'ough 
investigations on the part of entirely reliable spe».ialisr,-, anil tlie 
ordinary student of history may depend upon them with pi-tfui t 
confidence. 

The Bureau of Historiography is under direct control of the 
government and not open to the public. Historical documents 
have been gathered there by the thousand from es'cry nook and 
corner of the country and the number of its collected materials 
is enormous. Of these the important ones, more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand in number, have been reproduced 
by a photographic process, and are available to special scholars. 
Simultaneously with the establishment of the Bureau, history 
courses were opened at the Imperial University, gwon by pro- 
fessors versed in the old-time Chinese cla.ssics and yet with a 
fair understanding of Western ciiltuies. They were Or. Vasitmui 
Shigeno(a;!Pf3l*i|iJji), Dr. Kunitakd ICurae(#t.’ltJihit) and Dr. llisashi 
Hoshino (Mff lii)- Their work, done in collaboration, Rohuki- 
gan is worthy of special note as a study of the entire 

range of Japanese history, to be classed with Nihon Kaihj Shtkhi, 
Kokushigan is substantially the text of the lectures the three 
professors delivered at the University at that time. Both the 
Bureau of Historiography and the University concentrated their 
new energies on research into the political lustory of Japan, 
because studies of social, economic, and legal history had just 
been completed, for the time being anyway, by various Govern- 
ment Departments. The policy of the Bureau was to divide 
Japanese history into periods, each period being investigated by 
a responsible editor with the aid of several research assistants. 
In this way the political history of each period was investigated 
with the greatest care and minutest attention. This method has 
come to be the traditional <ype of scholarship of the University. 
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The fith(>Iars carried their research deep into their own periods, 
anil, as a naniral result, tliey come to possess tremendous learn- 
ing, as fat at least as the political phases of Japanese history 
arc concerned. The research method of the Bureau was strictly 
documentary ; facts were to be treated only as facts, and all 
subjective interpretation was avoided as much as possible. All 
this, one must admit, is sound scholarship. But the inevitable 
consequences were a narrowness of view and a lack of coordina- 
tion. It was difficult to enlarge the range of research in order 
to deal with the problems of history in their larger and more 
relative bearings. It should be remembered that the emphasis 
on political history resulted in the neglect of other phases of 
history— philosophic, religious, literary, artistic, financial and 
economic. The understanding of these is prerequisite to the full 
apprehension of the essential points of historical problems, and 
the independent methods of the Bureau were quite inadequate. 
One unfortunate chatactcn'scic of theit tradition is this short- 
coming. The greatest stimulus to this type of scholarship was 
German histotiology, as it happened that the department of 
history was under the direction of a German teacher, Xudwig 
Riess. 

Dr. Riess, together with the already-mentioned Dts. Shigeno, 
Kumfi and Hoshlno, in X 890 organized the Shigakkai 
an academic society for studies in historiology. At the time of 
its establishment, the Society had a membership of about a 
hundred, and started publishing its organ, the Shigaku Zasshi 
That was nearly simultaneous with the promulgation 
of the Constitution. Just as the new representative government 
pointed in the direction of the future development of Japan, so 
did this organization aim at doing away with the old concept 
of historiology— -a concept that had been moulded by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate and, at the same time, was deep-rooted 
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among the people— an histotiology whose motto was "Tlie 
Good shall be rewarded and the Wicked putiished/' which is 
the point of view of the antiquary. Thus the time-honoured 
attitude was abandoned, and a new scientific approach sub- 
stituted in the study of past institutions. This attitude was in 
harmony with the policy of the Bureau of Histotiology, that 
history should record objective facts, and not be modified by 
conditions peculiar to the time of the compilation of the his- 
tory. This theory of historiology has long been the orthodox 
tradition of scholarship in history. It was a resolute attitude, 
until then unknown, and determined the trend of historiology 
in the Meiji era. With the application of this admittedly or- 
thodox theory to actual researdi all through the Meiji period, 
many articles and theses fashioned in this tradition wore pub- 
lished, finally culminating in Nihon Jhiahshi ( n -l-HJf f t*!!) publish- 
ed toward the close of the eta. This was a voluminous history of 
Japan, divided into twelve periods, for each of which a specialist 
was responsible. The history of each section Is given with 
minute care, but it seems rather naive to us to-day, Its em- 
phasis on political history makes it unbalanced, but it is all the 
more typical of the time because of its very shortcomings. This 
tradition gradually permeated primary schools, middle schools 
and high schools, with the result that Japanese history became, 
instead of an organic whole, unrelated fragments. The average 
man did not quite grasp the fundamental point of how Japanese 
society had developed in its widest interrelationship. This un- 
fortunate condition— studying history piece-meal and the con- 
sequent neglect of the coordinated whole— has led to the assump- 
tion that Japanese history is extremely difficult to understand. 
When any attempt was made, outside schools, to cultivate an 
interest in history in those who were disappointed with academic 
history, orthodox histotiology did all it could to put an end to 
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it. r mwn by " infetesc ", such pastimes as the love of public 
story-tellinir .md enjoyment of antUpies. Whether or not hmkn 
.imlw«£>t/aretrueliteiaciiro, they are very dear to the Japanese in 
general. In the s.ime way, popular history in the theatre, in 
music and movies, be it ever so far from scholarly, has an enor- 
mous appc.\l to the people. It is natural that there should be a 
discrepanty between academic history, based on scholarly re- 
search, and popular history which is, after all, little more than a 
form of recreation. This popularized form has done much to 
present history to the populace in an interesting manner that is 
of little significance to the academician. And that, in turn, has 
encouraged tlic "popular” historians to come forward with 
their story to tell, until, in the public eye, they seem to belong 
to a definite type of scholarship. Nor is it to be denied tliat 
they have had a large .share in the gradual spread of interest in 
htstofiology. While professional historians were busy digging 
deep into the political a$pcct,s of history, popular historians were 
succeeding in discovering a history left untold in the authenti- 
cated documents. It is to their credit that their efforts have done 
not a little for the advance of historiology in general. This 
tradition, quite apart from the orthodox school, had gained con- 
siderably in influence by the time of the establishment of the 
Shigakkai (The Historical Society), and indirectly caused the 
initiation of a new periodical called the Shikai {$.M) by Dr. Ukichi 
Taguchi (fJl rt^pVf), author oi Nihon Kalka ShSshi. Ten years later 
the Historical and Geographyical Society of Japan was estab- 
lished, with Dr. Teikichi Kida as leader; and its organ, 

Bokishi Chiri (Historical Geography), advocating a cooperative 
study of history and geography, began its activities in conjunc- 
tion with students of local history in all parts of the country. 
The Shikai was discontinued long ago, but the Bfikishi Chiri has 
continued to date as the oldest periodical next to the Shigaku 
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ZiKshi (Historical Review). In the catnpai^i'in lor the popu- 
larization of history in which the ShiL/J suul Rd'islu Ch'tri vfvta 
pioneers, unscholarly subjects hari to be sriulietl as much as the 
scholarly ones. The Chtt^Shidan (f|i slliAV.) was started in this spirit 
of “unscholarliness”, which was the explanation of its onc-time 
popularity, but that very quality caused the magazine to he dis- 
continued at the beginning of the Showa era. Those who studied 
only the interesting side of history from such magazines, formed 
themselves into local groups and began studying the history of 
localities. This is still active to-day all over the country, and is 
responsible for the publication of no less than several dozen 
small magazines, some of which have attained a fairly liigh level 
of scholarship. The year 1933 witnessed the birth of Kd'hhi 
Ktron (Historical Review) which may be regarded as a resurrec- 
tion of the ChM-Shiclan. 

All this time new Japan was in a gradtial process of orderly 
organization. It was her lot to be at war with China over certain 
Korean issues, and with Russia whose interests in Korea and 
South Manchuria were, she found, in conflict with her own. 
Emerging as victor in both contests, she was able to strengthen 
her constimtion all the more. About that time a small incident 
at Sarajevo took on vast significance and the nations of the world 
were soon involved in a great war. Japan was obliged to partic- 
ipate in it on account of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and ic 
Was her part to clear Ae Fat East of German control, in which 
she proved successful.l^hiie the industrial plant of Europe was 
being mobilized to supply the military maeWne, Japan was able 
to widen her markets in the Orient at great speed. As a result, 
national wealth increased by leaps and bounds, and the general 
public came to have enough leisure to concern itself with so- 
called cultural matters.^^orVas the study of history considered 
as outside culture. The history of thought, of religion, of art , ) 
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of law, of economics, and so on, that had been neglected by 
historians since the early years of Meiji, when the Government 
took upon itself the study of these as the basis of a new govern- 
ment, came to be seriously re-examined. But the study of one 
aspect of civilization was pursued by specialists in that aspect. 
For instance, economic history was being studied solely by econo- 
mists, legal history only by law students, and, tlie history of 
literature only by students of literature. All in all, it was histo- 
liology by the specialist : a phase of history was studied by the 
specialist of that phase with the aid of all his resources accumu- 
lated throiigh research. And historical scholars were not engaged 
in the study of any particular department of national culture. 
They had studied, for instance, the economic or legal history of 
Europe, and then attempted to draw the same conclusions from 
ami find the same formulae in the history of Japan. It must be 
admitted that this method did help to give a clearer outline of 
Japanese history, but it was not without Us weaknesses. It was 
not a comprehensive enough method to find the proper position 
of economics or law in the entire system of national history, as 
the problems of each branch of history were not viewed in the 
full light of the history of their respective ages. The study of 
history by scholars of thought, religion, att, literature, etc., was 
also carried on fairly successfully, but their lack of full under- 
standing of the whole of history caused their labours to end in 
unrelated blind-alleys of research. But, on the other hand, such 
an approach to history was stimulated by post-war social prob- 
lems and gradually became popular. This heterodox approach 
to history seems now more active than that of the regular 
historian. 

Accepting this challenge, orthodox historians began to study 
cultural history actively. What they succeeded in doing was to 
study the history of various departments of national civilization 
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—thought, religion, art, law, economics — as separate and inde- 
pendent subjects and simply added their newly-gained knowledge 
to that already acquired in the field of political history. And 
the outcome was referred to as cultural history. Cultural history 
— or the history of civilization — as an organic whole, however, 
was not quite conceived by them. They failed to grasp the most 
vital point, that these departments of history were interrelated 
and together made up the history of successive times. It was 
just about then (1922) that the twelve-volume encyclopaedic 
history of Japanese civilization by twelve men was completed. 
This is called Nihon Bunkashi ( H or The History of Japa- 

nese Qvilization. This tradition, with substantial improvements, 
has come down to this day as one of our most noteworthy 
schools of history. 

I must pause here to call your attention to the remarkable 
development of the art of printing coincident with the rapid 
progress of industry. The Japanese learned the art of block- 
printing long ago from the Chinese, and its progress wa.s not 
uncreditable. But then they acquired a now art from the Euro- 
peans in the closing years of the Tokugawa period, and began 
to modify it to meet their needs by applying to it the abilities 
they had already gained in such work. As early as 15370 a daily 
newspaper was started in Yokohama and the manufacture of 
movable type was undertaken. The latter industry has since then 
made a rapid advance, side by side with other phases of the art. 
All this has done much to promote the advance of studies in 
history. The first memorable instance was the establishment by 
Dr. Ukichi Taguchi, author of Nihon Kaika Shoshit of a firm 
called Keizai Zasshi-Sha The Journal of Economics 

Publishing House), where the printing of national classics was 
planned arid carried out. That was Kokashi Taikei 
Omnibus of Japanese History) in thirty-three volumes, comprising 
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l^ihon Shoki and other documents that are significant for the 
study of national history. This was followed by the publication 
of the Gumbo Rttiju originally edited by Hanawa-Hokiichi. 
(Kokushi Taikei has been carefully re-edited by Dr. Katsumi 
Kuroita one of the prize pupils of Dr. Taguchi, and is 

now being published.) The art of printing had made such prog- 
ress, and popular interest in history was now so widespread 
that business people found it a paying proposition to reproduce 
the classics. And so they did in rapid succession. This new 
development, together with the government enterprise men- 
tioned above, of publishing Dai Nihon Shiryo and Dai Nihon 
Komonjo, has facilitated the study of history and has afforded much 
convenience to the student. It is no exaggeration to state that 
nearly all vahiablc historical literature has been printed. Of 
course there are a large body of historical material and a great 
number of original documents still unpublished. Together with 
the development of the art of printing, there was also a marked 
advance in the process of photographic reproduction of impor- 
tant historictil material. The most outstanding instance of the 
latter undertaking was the reproduction by Koten Hozon ICai 
The Society for the Preservation of Classics) of the 
Shimpukuji MS. of the Kojiki. The Marquis Maeda household 
has made reproductions of precious documents treasured by the 
family, and the Keijo Imperial University has reproduced Richd 
Jitsurokn The History of the Li Dynasty). All these are 

to be found in the Ueno Library and other large libraries. 

At the same time Japanese colleges began to reorganize 
themselves into universities, with chairs in Japanese history. 
Those universities which had had no college of letters now came 
to be equipped with one, in which courses in Japanese history 
were established. As the faculty and facilities of universities im- 
proved, the graduates from these schools grew greater in number. 
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That, however, is rather a recent phenomenon. The universities 
organized history societies of their own, which began to under- 
take the publication of periodicals. The chief ones thus initiated 
ate as listed below : (Cf. pp. 45-46) 


Shirin 1916 

Shigaku 1922 

Shiym 1928 

Shigaku KeukyU 1929 

Shiym 1929 

Kokushigaku 1929 

Sdkyti-Gakwt 1930 

Shid3$ 1931 

Shlkan 1933 

Shigakka Kinkyfi NmpS 1954 
Bunka 1934 


Kyoto Imperial University 
Kcio University 
Rikkyo College 
Hiroshima Bunrika College 
Kyushu Imperial University 
Kokugakuin College 
Keijo Imperial University 
Tokyo Bunrika College 
WnseeJa University 
Taihoka Imperial University 
Tohoku Imperial University 


Of these the Shirin and the Shigaku were started at compara- 
tively early dates, and that is because histoiy courses were begun 
early at the Kyoto Imperial University and at Kcio University. 
Most of the rest have come out one after another since 1928. 
The SeikjH-Gahmt, however, is not the sole jiroduct of the Keijo 
Imperial University, but a joint undertaking of the scholars of 
the University and the Society for the Compilation of Korean 
History which is under the direct supervision of the Government 
General of Chosen. Now that there are a great number of 
university organizations for historical study, with their respective 
journals, the Shigaku Zasshi of Shigakkai, that was once the sole 
learned institute in Japan and the very centre of scholarship in 
history of the country, has now come to look as if representative 
merely of tire historiological tradition of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. 

When a statement is made to the effect tiiat each university 
has its own history study group which publishes a learned 
magazine, one may be led to think that there ate several distinct 
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schools of history. But, as a matter of fact, one or the other 
of the two traditions, on which I have dwelt at some length 
donunate.s in any one university. It is difiicult, therefore, to 
find any radical diflerenccs in the types of scholarship upheld by 
the universities. In other words, magazines with substantially 
similar contents are being published from various sources. The 
Sbigaku Zassbi and the Bunha ate monthly, and others are issued 
from two to four times a year. 

The two schools, with their various subdivisions, form what 
may be called the orthodox tradition of historiology. When this 
tradition was ready to establish independent branches in the 
universities, a new movement came into prominence. The econ- 
omists grouped atound the school of economics at the Kyoto 
Imperial Univetsity founded Keixaislii Kenkyh Kai 
The Society for Studies in Economic History), which was fol- 
lowed by tlie establishment of Shakai-Kcizaishi Gakkai ()f(ht%^IS 
W'ii-'iH'V The Society for Social & Economic History) in Tokyo, 
an organization of the scholars who had been studying inde- 
pendently social history or economic history in various uttive^ 
shies and colleges. Thus the Kekaishi KenkyS Studies 

in Economic History) was launched on its career in 1929, and 
the Sbfikai-Keizai Sbigaku Studies in Social and 

Economic History) in 1931. The purpose of the activities of 
these societies is to publish the results of studies in social and 
economic history that has been most neglected by the orthodox 
school. The two, however, exhibit unlike characteristics. The 
Kyoto group is an institution for the study of Japanese economic 
history, with Dr. Eijhd Honjb (?krk^inS15) as its leader. The 
articles published in their magazine are those by the members 
of the group. The type of scholarship Dr. HonjC stands for has 
been followed by all the members. Their method is to treat 
problems in economic history individually, much like the method 
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of tlie earlier orthodox historians in approaching their individual 
problems in political history. The Tokyo group, on the other 
hand, does not limit itself to the members for contribution. And 
the theses published by the society represent various types of 
scholarship. However, the central figures are not the type of 
scholars who engage themselves in research, digging deep into 
documents, but are only amateurs with an interest in history. 
Consequently, it has been observed during the past few years 
that the leading articles are more often than not by young 
scholars of the orthodox school. 

These movements in the study of history have produced many 
youthful scholars. They have been trained at the Tokyo Imperial 
University and at others ; they have been able to compare all 
the existing traditions of historical scholarship ; they have learned 
something of the good of traditional scholarship and have taken 
care not to repeat the faults of the past. Now, after years of 
quiet study, they have organized a researcli institute of history 
in order that they might publish the fruits of their research. The- 
histories of Japan, the Orient, and the Occident have been studied 
in their respective departments, and the results of such studies 
have been made public once a month at the regular meetings. 
A magazine was established in 1933 to publish the results 
of individual research and was named ” Rckishtgakit Ksnkyft " 
(The Study of Historiology). The freshness and seriousness of 
its attitude was convincing enough of its promising youth- 
fulness, and the subsequent activities of this group have been 
watched carefully by other scholars in history. 

Just at that time the Manchurian Incident took place, to be 
soon followed by the Shanghai Incident. The result was that 
the Japanese suddenly became highly conscious of their father- 
land. The progress of government and the development of 
industry since she Meiji Restoration were the natural results of 
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a society which was rather liberal as compared with the social 
conditions in former Japan ; but the Manchurian Incident fur- 
nished a turning point for both the government and the thought 
of the Japanese peopld. The study of liistory had been too much 
imited to the political. The study of social and economic history 
^had been carried on actively enough, but there had been too 
little done concerning a historical approach to the spiritual 
civilization of Japan. A need was keenly felt for re-appraising 
cultural Japan. Tlie Department of Education established, under 
its direa control, the Institute for the Study of National Culture, 
as one means of promoting interests in Japanese spiritual civili- 
zation. About the same time, Mr. Kunihiko Ckura started the 
Okura Institute for the Study of Spiritual Civilization, and in- 
vested a great deal of money in it. These institutes have been 
busily trying to attain their object by means of publications, 
lectures, and reproductions of valuable literature. In response 
to the demand of the times a magazine, the Nihon Seishin Bunhi 
(n The Spiritual Civilization of Japan) was begun, but 

was discontinued after one year of activity on account of a too 
small circulation. 

Increased and renewed interests in the study of history began 
to express themselves in many ways, so that the teaching of 
history came to be regarded as of great importance. For instance, 
the Society for the Teaching of History was established, with 
its monthly organ Bghishi-kyMku The Teaching of 

History), whose chief concern is to train and lead the history 
teachers of primary schools, high schools and girls’ high schools. 
In addition, university extension courses have been projected. 
These have been known by the name of kha^vAxich ate usually 
enormous publication enterprises. The representative ones are 

1. Koza may mean " courses ’* or " lecture-seties." 
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the " IwanamiKtza" (JflJSiiiW'H) Japanese 

History) published by the Iwanami Shoten under the editorship 
of the Kokushi-Kenkyu Kai The Society for the Study 

of Japanese History) with Dr, Katsumi Kuroita as the central 
figure; the 'Re^shi Kyuiku Koza (£S5Ji'J4;T^'riiW? “A Course in the 
Teaching of History ”) w’hich is now being published under the 
editorship of the Rekishi KySiku Kenkyu Kai 
The Society for the Teaching of History). The former includes 
among its personnel nearly all history scholars in the country 
and is a collection of articles by these men on their favourite 
subjects. The latter is also a collection of treatises by specialists 
in various departments such as historiological methodology, 
outlines of each period, summaries of the history of government, 
economics, legal systems, diplomatic relations, philosophy and 
religion, etc. 

Below is given a list of the societies mentioned so far, their 
publications, and the dates of issue. Although there have been 
many other learned magazines, (some having been discontinued), 
this list includes only those which are still current tO'day. 

(a, pp. U-46) 


(A) Monthlies 

First Pubh 

Societies 

Shi^aku Zmhi 

1890 

Shigakkai 

(Historical Review) 


(The Historical Society), 

Koktigakuin Zasshi 

1893 

Tokyo Imperial Univ* 
Kokugakuin Col. 

(Kokugakuin Review) 
Sfikishi Chiri 

1900 

Nihon Rekishi Chiri Gakkai 

(Historical Geography) 


(The Historical Geographical 

KSJkogaku Zassht 

1911 

Society of Japan.) 

Kdkogakkai 

(Archaeology) 


(The Archaeological Society) 

Rekisbi to Chiri 

1917 

Shigalcu- Chirigaku-D6k6-Kai 

(Histoiy and Geography) 


(The Society for Historical 

28 

and Geographical Studies), 
Kyoto 
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Keizaishi KeulyA 1929 Keizaishi Kenkyfi Kai 

(StuJJcs i[i lifonomic History) (The Society for Studies ia 

Economic History), Kyoto 

S/j.fliii Keiztushi CiiLf/ 1931 Sliakai Keizaishi Gakkai 

{Studies in So^ ial and Economic (The Society for Social and 
History i Economic Histoiy) 

Sgkishi^uku Ket:kyii 1933 Rekishigalcu Kenkyfl Kai 

(T he Study of Histoty) (The Histotiological Society) 

Rfikishi Kyiliku 1925 Rekishi Kydiku Kenkyd Kai 

(The Teaching of History) (The Society for the 

Teaching of Histoty) 

Rekishi Koroit 1932 (?) Yusan Kaku 

(The Historical Review) 

Rfkis/ji Kiigu'kfi 1932 Hakuydsha 

(The Science of Histoty) 


(B) Quarterlies and those published less frequently 


S/firm 

1916 

Kyoto Imperial Univ. 


19->2 

Kcio Univ. 


1928 

Rikkyo Col. 


1929 

Kyushu Imperial Univ. 

Keniyfii 

1929 

Hiroshima Buniika Col. 

Kokmiifis/iu 

3929 

Kokugakuin Col, 


1930 

Keijo Imperial Univ. 

SlfkM 

1931 

Tokyo Bunrifca Col, 

S&Hjrn 

1933 

Waseda Univ. 

Shigakka Kcnkyfit NempO 
(Aanuftl Reports of the 
History Department) 

1934 

Taihoku Imperial Univ. 

Bmika 

1934 

Tohoku Imperial Univ. 


As the study of history has come to be regarded important in 
all cjuartcrs, it has become necessary to re-examine in the light 
of historiology other branches of knowledge that had been 
considered unrelated to history. Consequently in other fields 
of learning— for instance, in sociology, economics, pedagogy, 
literature and philosophy— histotiological study has began to be 
enthusiastically pursued, so that historical treatises written from 
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this point of view frequently appear in learned magazines. Es- 
says on history sometimes appear even in such magazines as "The 
Central Review "Reconstruaion", "The Japan Review", 
etc. — whose reading public are average members of the intel- 
ligentsia, If we again consider the conditions in the world of 
history in and after the Meiji era which have been dealt with 
so far, we may chart them as follows : 


A.D. 


Contemporary 

Events 

Periodical 

Books & Authors 


Meiji Era 




1868 

1 




1877 

10 

Seinan Battle 

The 


Ukichi Ta^uchi: 
Nihoft KaTka 
Shoshi 

Yasunori 
Shigeno : 
Kokmhigan 

1890 

23 

Shigaku Zasshi 

m ^ HR) 

1894 


Constitution 

promulgated 



27 

Sino-Japanese 

War 



1900 

33 

Boxer Rebellion 

Rekishi Chiri 


1904 

37 

Russo-Japanese 

War 

(Kifeiia!) 




Kokogaku Zasshi 

Nihon Jidaishi 


TPa Sclirt 




1914 

XlXJLOXiyj 

3 

The Great War 

Si/r/ff 

cm) 


1926 

Showa 



Nihon Bunidshi 

1 




1931 

6 

The 

ShakauKaizaU 

SogS Nihonshi 



Manchurian 

Shigaku 

Taikei 



Incident ^ 
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A. D. 


1 Coatemporary 
Events 

Periodical 

Books & Authors 

1933 

10 


Rekishigaku 

Iwanami K6za : 
Nihon Btkisbi 




KenJkyd 



In. this way, studies in all branches of history — in politics, social 
conditions, economics and spiritual life, etc. — began to keep 
pace with each other. However, the study of history does not 
as yet seem satisfactory in its present method of compiling his- 
tory as a whole by synthesis of the results of individual research. 

Side by side with these movements in the learned world, 
political and sopial reformers began to claim something like the 
law of historical study operating in the changes in social condi- 
tions. Since the Japanese are greatly interested in history, as 
noted before, they are availing themselves of this interest to 
develop their political movements according to their desires. 
It cannot be considered a study of history, but a sort of political 
movement which is in striking contrast to the liberal academic 
attitude in historical study which has hitherto prevailed — as it 
is notably subjective and arbitrary. Furthermore it must be noted 
that this attitude has not come from within the learned world, 
but has arisen from tl&e need felt in other parts of society. It is 
only natural that such a trend should combine and cooperate 
with political, or social reform movements, and, as a matter of 
fact, some of those who take this attitude are carrying on such 
movements. The upheaval in the socialist political movement 
must be taken into consideration as a reason for the prominence 
of this tendency. This movement has now diminished consider- 
ably, but a few years ago it was being carried on rather inten- 
sively. The socialists had also taken up the study of Japanese 
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history, intending thereby to lay the foundation of their political 
doctrines and programme. But they only apply the formulae of 
their political theory to the scantiest of materials. It goes without 
saying that theirs is not a real study of history. 

The disciples of these two attitudes are alike in that they have 
their own ideologies for their social movements before they ever 
begin the study of history ; so that they gather only such mate- 
rials as are thought necessary for disguising their theories as 
truths in accordance with their formulae — ignoring the objective 
conditons prevailing for many years. Their study, therefore, 
cannot be characterized as the study of history. 

At present the study — or mock study — of history in this man- 
ner is being very energetically carried on, making a striking 
contrast with the learned world of only ten years ago. 

I hope that I have made clear the general trends in the study 
of history, from the Meiji era to the present, and also the change 
in methodologies and in the chief research publications. 

It is of course a sign of brisk activity in the learned world,- 
and therefore a matter for great joy, that many academic achieve- 
ments in this field have been published in book or article form ; 
but this has only made it all the more difficult for us to read and 
understand all the articles in learned magazines each month. 
Thus, an urgent need was felt for a book which would furnish 
us with a general description of the accomplishments of each 
year, and with a brief introduction to and aiticism of its works. 
And so it was that annual reports and year books came to be 
published (Cf, p. 46). Among them Kokushigaku-kai. 
which is compiled by the Yoyogi Kai has been con- 

tinuously published since the fourth year of Showa. The Yoyogi 
Kai consists of about ten members under the leadership of Mar- 
quis Tsukuba Besides, there is Sekishigak// Nmf>6 

Year Book of Historical Studies) published by the 
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Rekishigaku Kenkyu Kai (The Histotiological Society). The 
former confines itself to Japanese history, while the latter arranges 
and criticizes academic accomplishments in all fields of Japanese, 
Chinese and European history. They each give lists of articles 
and survey the general tendencies of historical study. With 
regard to economic history ife/z<?;r/&iNra/^<#»(Si0^51^ffiYearBook 
of Economic History) is published by the Keizaishi Kenkyu Kai 
Society for Studies in Economic History). Besides 
these functions they also prepare lists of treatises appearing in 
foreign as well as Japanese magazines. Especially the EeMshi 
C/6m (Historical Geography), the Buktshigaku Ki?»i^«(The Study of 
History) and the Keizaishi Kgnkyii (Studies in Economic History) 
contain introductions and criticisms of the most noteworthy 
studies. One book is concerned with the conditions of historical 
study since the Meiji era— Ale/yV Igo ni okeru Rpkishigaku no Hai- 
tatsu The Development of Histor- 

iology since the Restoration), compiled by the Rekishi Ky&iku 
Kenkyu ICai (The Society for the Teaching of History). tThe way 
in wliich tlic study of Japanese, Chinese and European history 
has been conducted since the Meiji era is described and criticized 
in this book by specialists in each field. This is a very handy 
book dealing with matters up to the fifth year of Showa. Criti- 
cism of studies after that time is contained in the above-men- 
tioned annuals, and in the Kekishi KySiku Koza (A Course in 
History Education) there are still more detailed criticisms. In 
addition, among the books containing only lists of theses, there 
is Koktishi Bpnhun Tomku (RaiiiiS:®^ Index to Theses in Japa- 
nese History) compiled by the Otsuka Shigaku Kai 
Otsuka Institute of Historiology). Among the above-mentioned 
magazines only the Shigaku Zasshi, the Sfkishi Chin, the Sbitin 
and the Mishi to Chin prepare complete lists of the articles 
appearing in their own magazines. 
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Among diaionaries, KokushiDaijiten Dictionary of 

Japanese History) is the best, I think ; and, among atlases Dai 
Nihon Dokushi Chizu Atlas of Japanese History) 

compiled by T&go Yoshida(^ra:R^E) and Koreto Ashida (iEK^A) 
is the best, but this is primarily an atlas of political history and 
therefore is not useful to show the development of industry and 
communication. This book, however, is representative of one 
of the attitudes of scholarship mentioned above. So much for 
the authoritative atlases. 

Next let me enumerate, in the list below, the colleges and 
universities with chairs of Japanese history and the names of the 
professors. (Cf- pp. 42-43) 

School Professors Chief works 

Tokyo Imperial U. Zennosuk6 Tsuji " A Study of the History of 

Buddhism in Japan " 
Kiyoshi Hiraizumi ** Spiritual Life in the 
Middle Ages ” 

Kyoto Imperial U. Naojitd Nishida " An Introduction to the 

History of Japanese Civili- 
zation ** 

Kyushu Imperial U, Kenkai Naganuma A Study of the History of 

Japanese Religion " 

Tohoku Imperial U. Ry6ichi Furuta 
Taihoku Imperial U, Kiyozb Nakamura 

Keijo Imperial U. Kiyoshi Tabohaslii “ A History of Japanese 

Foreign Relations in 
Modern Times ** 

Tolqro Bunrika C. Hikojif6 Matsumoto ** A History of the 

Kamakura Era” 

Hiroshima Bunrika C. Motoji Kurita An Introduction to the 

Comprehensive History 
of Japan ” 

Others : 

Kokugakuin C. Naoichir6 Ueki ** A Study of the GoSeibai- 

Shikimoku ” 

Keio U. Naritomo K6da A Study of the Economic 

History of Japan '' 
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XJ, Sdkichi Tsuda “ A Study of Ancieot 

Japan ” 

Taisho C, RyStai Bujimoto 

Meiji C. Yosukd Watanab6 " A Study of the 

_ , , „ Mutomachi Period " 

Rissho C. 

Nihon C. 

Komaaawa C. 

Bikkyo C. 

Among the reseatch institutes thete ate the above-mentioned 
Tokyo Teikoku Daigaku Shityd Hensanjo (Bureau of Histo- 
riography in the Tokyo Imperial University), the Department 
for the Compilation of Restoration History in the Ministry of 
Education, the Kokumin Seishinbunka Ke^yujo (The Institute 
for Studies in National Spiritual Qvilization), the Okura Seishin- 
bunka Kenkytljo (6kura Institute for Studies in Spiritual Qvili- 
zatiofl) and the Nihon Keizaishi Kenkyhjo (The Society for 
Studies in the Economic History of Japan). Besides, in the 
families of some feudal lords there are something of research 
institutes for the study of the history of their own dans, but 
they are not open to rite public. Many valuable documents are 
collected in the Ueno Library; and in the Imperial Cabinet 
Collection, in die Library Bureau of the Imperial Household 
Department, and in the Oriental Library there ate many important 
books on China, India and Europe which are useful for study 
of the Orient, in addition to Japanese books. They too are not 
open to the public, but students who wish to study specific subject 
are allowed access after going through due formalities. (Cf. pp. 
46 - 47 ) 

Next, concerning books from which to get a general know- 
ledge of Japanese history, there is no suitable small one, but 
among the larger ones the following may be useful, and further, 
are all recognized as authoritative. (Cf. pp. 47-48) 
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Title 

Author 

Whonshi Kdwa 

(Lectures on Japanese History) 

Yoshiyulci Hagino 

Dai Nihon Zenshi 

(A Comprehensive History of the 
Japanese Empire) 

Kingoro 6mori 

Kokushi no KmkyU 
(Studies in Japanese History) 

Katsumi Kuroita 

Nihonshi Gaisefsu 

(An Introduction to a Comprehensive 
Study of Japanese History) 

Motoji Kurita 

Nihon Bunkashi Josetsu 
(An Introduaion to the History of 
Japanese Civilization) 

Naojird Nishida 


For farther study the next three may be suitable. 

I^ihon Jidaishi 

(Japanese History by Periods) 12 Vols., 1911 

Nihou BunkasM 

(A History of Japanese Civilization) 12 Vols., 1922 

Sogo NiiotuAi Taikei 

(A Comprehensive History of Japan) 12 Vols., (of which 10 
have been already published ; the test now going through 
the press.) 1926. 

Of the three, the last is the best. But the sections dealing 
with the ages before the Reform of Taika, the Kamakura 
period, the Muromachi period and the dose of the Shogunate 
are not yet published. Each of the volumes is bulky — contain- 
ing about seven or eight hundred pages, but the contents are 
reliable. 

The first two are representative of the course on Japanese 
history, although incomplete in coverage, as many scholars 
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each took charge of their favourite periods and thus virtually 
cover the whole range of Japanese history. The next list is 
that of which as explained before, are collections of trea- 
tises by diverse hands. The following four Koza are good each 
in their own way. (Cf. pp, 48-49) 


Dm Niionsii KSza. 

(A Course in the History of the 
Japanese Empire). 

Kokushi K6za, 

(A Course in Japanese History). 
Iwanami Kdza : Nfbon RekisbL 
(Iwanami K6aa : Japanese History), 

Rekisbi Kytiku 

(A Course in the Teaching of 
History 


Ist ed., 1924 
(** Kokusai KdshU Roku ”) 
2nd ed., 1933 

1933 

1933 

1935 


Next, from another angle let me list those books which are 
useful for getting an outline knowledge of each period. Con- 
cerning ancient history, the following ones should be mentioned. 
(Cf. p. 49) 


Studies in Shindai, 

Studies in Jhdau 

Social Life and Thought in ]Uai 


Sdkichi Tsuda 




Japan. 

A Comprehensive History of Japan— 
The Nara Period. 

Statistical Researches into the Eco- 
nomic Life of the Nara Period. 


Totanosuke Nishioka 
Goichi Sawada 


The slavery system of this period has recently been made the 
subject of great controversy. 

Next, among books on the Middle Ages, the most concise 
are : (Cf. p. 49) 
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A Study of the Middle Ages of Katsutd Ham 
Tapau. 

A History of the Middle Ages of Keo26 Akiyama 
Japan (A Comprehensive History 
of the World. 13 A). 

Although the former beats the title " A Study of the Middle 
Ages,’* it treats of matters up to the time of the founding of 
the Kamakura Shogunate. The latter series was done in col- 
laboration by fifteen younger scholars. However, it is not an 
entirely sufficient treatment of the make-up and movement of 
mediaeval society as a whole. The outstanding feature of this 
book is that it contains all the results of the latest research. As 
a unique study of this period Dr. Kiyoshi Hiraizumi’s ChlisH ni 
okeru Shaji to Shakai torn Kankei (The Relations of Religion and 
Society in the Middle Ages) must be noted. Dr. Kenji Maki’s 
Nihon Htken Seido Seiritsushi (The History of the Founding of 
the Japanese Feudal System) is also noteworthy as a comparative 
study of the feudal system of the middle ages with those of 
Europe and China. 

Concerning modern times, we may list the following : (Cf. 
p. 50) 

A Histoiy of Japan in Modem Shigeolnob4 
Times (A Comptehensive His- 
tory of the Woild. 13 B). 

A Comprehensive History of Japan: 

The A2uchi and Momoyama Sakumi Honami 
Periods, 


The Tokugawa Era, vol. I. Mocoji Kurita 

The Tokugawa Era, voL IL Matsunosukd Tatsui 

Dealing with pre-Restoration and post-Restoration Japan* (Cf- 
p. 50), Meifi Ishinshi KenkyU (A Study of the Meiji Restoration) 
compiled by the Shigakukai may be the handiest one except for 
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the works by those who axe working in the Department for 
the Compilation of Restoration History. This is a collaborative 
work by about thirty scholars, each of whom treats the con- 
ditions of the times around the Meiji Restoration in various 
aspects, and it contains a bibliography for the study of the Res- 
toration years. The works on this subject written by Dr, Shigeo 
Inobg, official in the Department for the Compilation of History, 
are recognized as being the soundest. His chief works are Is&iu 
Zenshi no Ksnkyu (Before the Restoration — A Historical Study), 
Bakutnatsu-shi Gaisetsu (An Introduaion to the History of the 
Last Years of the Shogunate) and Ishin-shi Bsnko (A Treatise on 
the Meiji Restoration). The Nihon Shihon-Shugi Hatiatsu-shi 
Koza (A Course in the Development of Japanese Capitalism) 
which also deals with this period seems a little too theoretic, 
but no doubt an important contribution. There has been a 
vigorous controversy concerning ground-rents in this period— 
chiefly among the very writers of this KSza. It must also be 
remembered that there was some dispute a few years ago about 
manufacturing in this period. 

Finally, I shall give, in the following list, all the representa- 
tive works about government, legisladon, society, politics, di- 
plomacy, foreign trade, thought, religion, manners, art, litera- 
ture, drama, etc. Besides those given below, there are many 
other noteworthy books, but here I shall confine myself to 
those which seem to be convenient for obtaining knowledge 
in outline form. For more exhaustive lists you may do well to 
refer to the bibliographies in Before the Restoration, A Historical 
Study or Dr. Kuroita's Kokushi no Kenky& (A Study in Japanese 
History), mentioned before. 

Government and legislation (Cf, p. 51) Author 

A Study of legal Systems. Hiroyuki Miura 

A History of Japanese Legislation. MasajirS Takigawa 
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Essays in the History of Japanese 
Legislation, 

Constitutional Government in Japan 
— A Historical Study. 

Social History Economic History (Cf. p. 31) 

A Social History of Japan. 

A Social History of Japan. 

A Social and Economic History of 
Japan. 

Social Problems in Japanese History. 

An Economic History of Japan 
(8 vols.) 

Diplomatic and Trade Relations (Cf. p. 52) 

A History of Japan’s Activities 
Abroad. 

A Historical Review of Sino-Japa- 
nese Relations. 

A History of Sino-Japanese Inter- 
relations (2 vols.) 

The Trade Aaivities of the Go- 
shuinsm, 

A History of Japan’s Foreign Rela- 
tions in Modem Times. 

The Namban. 

Thought in Japan (Cf. pp. 52-53) 

A History of the Japanese Spirit 
(& Supplement). 

Spiritual Life in the Middle Ages. 

Economic Ideas in the Genroku 
and Ky6ho Periods. 

Japan’s Development in Modern 
Times and the Kokugakmha (Na- 
tionalist Scholars) Movement. 


Kcnji Maki 
Takeshi Osatak£ 

Author 

Masajirfi Takigawa 
EijirS Honjd 

Hiroyuki Miura 
Yosabucd Takekoshi 

Zennosuk4 Tsuji 
Ken26 Akiyama 
Yasuhiko Kimiya 
Motojird Kawashima 
Kiycshi Tabohashi 
Izuru Shimmura 

TetsurS Watsuji 

Kiyoshi Hiraizumi 
K6ya Nakamura 

Katsuya Takeoka 
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A History of the Thought-life of 
the Japanese People. 

Religion (Cf. p. 53) 

Lectures on the History of Japanese 
Buddhism. 

Studies in the History of Japanese 
Buddhism (2 vols.) 

Studies in the Religious History 
of Japan. 

A History of Shintoism, 

The Rise and Fall of the "Kiri- 
shitan ” Mission Work, 

Courses in Shintoism. 

Manners and Customs (Cf. pp. 53-'54) 

Courses in Japanese Folkways. 

Studies in the History of Customs. 

A History of Japanese Costumes. 

Marriage in Japan —A Historical 
Study. 

Mores of the Japanese People. 

An Illustrated History of Japanese 
Costumes. 

Arts, Literature and Theatre (Cf. p. 54) 

A History of Japanese Folk Music 

A Study of the Japanese Theatre, 

A History of the Japanese Theatre. 

An Illustrated History of Japanese 
Arts. 

An Illustrated History of Japanese 
Culture. 

An Introduction to Japanese Litera- 
ture. 


Sadao Kiyohara 

Kdyd Sakaino 

Zennosukc Tsuji 

Kenkai Naganuma 

Sadao Kiyohara 
Masaharu Anesaki 

Shint6 Kenkyii Kai 

ytizaukaku 
Shi Sakurai 

Tatd Nakayama 

39 

Kenji Takahashi 

Tatsuyuki Takaao 

99 

Toshird (Seiseiyen) Ihara 
Yutaka Tarawa 

Shlichi Kishiro 

Tsukuru Eujimura 
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I. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES WITH HISTORY COURSES 


Schools 

Professors 

Chief Works 

Tokyo Imperial U, 

si: S ^ ® 

Tsuji, 2:enaosuk§ 

B 

'* A Study of the History 
of Buddhism in Japan " 


^ Si fSt 

Hiraizumi, Kiyoshi 

**The Spiritual Life in 
the Middle Ages '* 

Kyoto Imperial U. 

Nishida, Naojir6 

** An Introduction to the 
History of Japanese Civ- 
ilization '* 

KyOshd Imperial U. 

^ m St m 

Nagaouma, Kenkai 

" A Study of the HIstocy 
of Japanese Religion 

Tohoku Imperial U. 

■* ra & — 

Pufuta, Ry61chi 


Taihoku Imperial U. 

1* H 

Nakamura, Kiyozd 


Keijd Imperial U, 

m IS ^ 

Tabohashi, Kiyoshi 

” A History of Japanese 
Foreign Relations in 
Modern Times " 

Tokyo Bunrika C. 

® JS|5 

Matsumoto, Hikojir6 

A 

" A History of the Kama- 
kura Eta ” 

m»sam:km 

Hiroshima Buorika C. 

m m 5B ^ 

Kurita, Motoji 

'* An Inttoducrion to the 


Comptehensive Histoiy 
of Japan” 
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Kokugakum C. 


m m iz ^ 

KeioU. 


#-fa m 

Waseda U. 


it. TE :fi 
Taisb6U. 

BQ ^ 

Meiji C. 


iC JE it IS> 
Rissh6C. 

Q 

Nihon C« 

m m -A 

Kommwa C 

iL m 

Kikkyd C. 


ic i££ - ® 
Ueki, Naoichird 


^ ffl ^ 
Koda, Naritomo 


# PH § 

Tsuda, Sdkicbi 


m r ^ 

Fujlmoto, Rydtai 

m m m 

Wataaab£i YosukS 


"A Study of the <?(i- 
SeibahShikimoku *' 

**A Study of the Eco- 
nomic Histoty of Japan " 

"A Study of Ancient 
Japan " 


A 

"A Study of the Muto- 
machi Period*' 


II. LEARNED SOCIETIES AND PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE STUDY OF JAPANESE HISTORY 


(A) Monthlies 

A m ^ U 

" Shigaku Zasshi " 
(Historical Review) 


First Fubl. Societies 

1890 SbigaloiJCai (The Historical 

Society), Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity 
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1!^ ^ K ^ 

*Kokugakuia Zasshi” 
(Kokugakuin Review) 

1895 

m IKi in 

Kokugakuin Col 

Eg ^ £01 

’ Rekishi Chiri ” 

(Historical Geography) 

1900 

Nihon Rekishi Chiri Gak- 
kai (The Historical Geograph- 
ical Society of Japan) 

' Kokogaku Zasshi 
(^Archaeology) 

1911 

^ tr ^ ^ 

Kdkogaklcai (Archaeological 
Society) 

Bg it i ilfe 
” Rekishi to Chiti ” 

(History and Geography) 

^ E 

1917 

Shigaku-Chirigaku''D0k6-Kai 
(The Society for Historical 
and Geographical Studies), 
Kyoto 

mm 

** Keizaishi KenkyC " 

(Studies in Economic 
History) 

«g Si 13 ^ 
1929 

Kcizaishi Kenkyd Kat 
(The Society for Studies in 
Economic History), Kyoto 

Shakai Keizai Shigaku ” 
(Studies in Social and 
Economic History) 

® ?n ^ 
1931 

Shakai Keizaishi Gakkai 
(The Society for Social and 
Economic History) 

*' ReHshlgaka Kenkyfi ** 

(The Study of Histotiology) 

iiB ?n /T. ^ 
1933 

Rekishigaku KenkyOl Kai 
(The Historiological Society) 

® St W 

•* Rekishi Ky6Iku*’ 

(The Teaching of History) 

ns ifn 3£ ^ 

1925 

Rekishi Kydiku Kcnkyd Kai 
(The Society for the Teach- 
ing of History) 

BS ^ Eio 

••Rekishi K6ron“ 

(Historical Review) 

© ?ll A ^ 
1933 

!U ^ 

YUzankaku 
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Rekisht Kagaku " 

(The Science of H’storyJ 


HISTOS.Y 


Hakuyhsha 


llfi ?n -c- ¥ 

1932 


(B) Quarterlies and those published less frequently 


"Shirin** 

:A: E £ 

1916 

Kyoto Imperial University 

** Shigaku ” 

^E + -ip 

1922 

Keio Unvivctsity 

Jii H 

”Shiyefl” 

TO Tn H 4p 

1928 

A tk -Jz ^ 

BikkyQ College 

& m 

** Shiyen" 

nn ?li lai 

1929 

Kydshii Imperial University 

sa 

" Shigaku Kenkyfl ” 

na u m 

1929 

KAifilWlAiia 

Hiroshima Bunrika College 

m Hi 

*’ Kokushigaku ’* 

sg Tn H 4p 

1929 

IS & 

Kokugakuin College 

w a ^ 

SeikyCi-Gakusd ” 

W Hi £ 

1930 

Keijo Imperial University 

A m 

•* Shich6” 

ig Tn ^ 
1931 

Tokyo Bunrika College 

A ® 

" Shikaa " 

HS ?II A ^ 
1933 

^ ® W ^ ® 

Waseda University 

Shigakuka Keolcyti NempS ' 

HB Til Ai ¥ 

'■ 1934 

Taihoku Imperial University 


(Annual Reports of the 
History Department) 


US Tn A. ^ 
1934 


%. (fc 

Bunka” 
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(C) Year-Books 

m ^ ^ 

'' Kokuahigaku-kai ” 1929-1934 

(7s.|mnese klistoiy Annual) 


m :fb ^ 

” Hekishigaku Nemp6 ” 1934 

(Year Book of Historical Studies) 


Publishers 

Ifii 

Yoyogi Kai 


Kekishigaku Kenkyd Kai 
(The Historiological 
Society) 


i® ^ fiS flaiPA.<^A¥ 

"Keiaaishi Nenkan ” 1933-1934 

(Year Book of Economic History) 


Keizaishi KenkyU Kai 
(Society for Studies in Hco- 
nomte History) 


(D) Indices to Theses 

** Meiji Igo ni okeru Kekishigaku no 
Hatcatsu** (The Development of 
Histotiology since the Kestoration) 

** Kokusbi Rombun Y6moku '* 

(Index to Theses in Japanese 
History) 


Rekishi KySiku KenIcyQ ICal 
(The Society for the Teaching 
of History) 

6tsuka Shigaku Kai 
(Cesuka Institute of 
Histotiology) 


m. OUTSTANDING LIBRARIES AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

Tokyo Teikoku Daigaku Shiryd Hensanjo 
Bureau of Historiography, Tokyo Imperial University 


MonbushS Ishln-Shityd Heosan Kyoku 
The Department for the CompUation of Restoration 
History, Ministry of Education 
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Kyoto Tdkoku Daiisaku Kokushi Kenky^hitsu 
The Seminar of Japanese History, Kyoto Imperial University 

Teikoku Toshokan, Ueno 
The Imperial Library, Ueno 

mxm 

Naikaku Bunko 
The Imperial Cabinet Collection 


Kuoaish6 Toshoryd 

The Library Bureau of the Imperial Household Department 

m S: W 

T6yd Bunko 
The Oriental Library 

l^ihon Keizalshi Kenkyhjo 

The Society for Studies in the Beonomte History of Japan 

Nihon Kobunka Kenkyhjo 
The Society for Ancient Japanese Civilization 


IV. INTRODUCTORY BOOKS ON GENERAL HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 


(A) 

B 

•* Nihonshi Kdwa ” 

(Lectures on Japanese History) 


^ m tk 7t 
Hagino Yoshiyuki 


^ B ^ ^ 

•Dai Nihon Zenshi** (A Compre- 
hensive History of the Japanese 
Empire) 


^ sn ^ s. I® 

dmori, Kingoi6 
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^ A ^ ^ ^ 

Kokushi no Kenkyft ** 

(Studies in Japanese History) 

m H ^ 

Kuroiu, Katsumi 

0 

” S6g& Nihonshi Gaisetsu” (An Intro- 
duction to a Comprehensive Study 
of Japanese Histoty) 

^ W ^ ^ 

Kurita, Motoji 

"Nihon Bunkashi Josetsu ” (An Introduction 
to the History of Japanese Civilization) 

tn iS: fll5 

Nishida, Naojtrd 

(B) 


(+:::#) 

"Nihon Jidaishi” (Japanese History 
by Periods) 12 Vols,, I9il 


" Nihon Bunkashi” (The History 
of Japanese Civilisation) 12 Vols., 1922. 


" SQgG Nihonshi Taikel ** 

(A Comprehensive History of Japan) 12 VoIs.j 
(of which 10 have been already published ; the 
rest now going through the press.) 1926 


" Dai Nihonshi K6za " 

(A Course in the History of the Japanese 
Bmpire) 

ks^haW/IK 

1st ed., 1924 ("Kokushi K6sb(!L 
Roku") 2nd ed., 1933 

fsi A m m 

" Kokushi K 62 a" 

(A Course in Japanese History) 

na Tn A ^ 

1933 

" Iwanami KOza ; Nihon Rekishi " 

*(Iwanami Kdza : Japanese Histoty) 

Ha fn A ^ 

1933 

"RekishiKyOikuKaza” 

(A Course in the Teaching of History) 

1935 (Six volumes have been 
published; others in the press.) 
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V. BOOKS FOR SPEaPIC REFERENCE 


L Ancient History 

ft H 2£ * ^ 
Tsuda, Sokichi 


^ % 
Studies in Sbindai 


Studies in Jddai 

Social Life and Thought in Jddai Japan 

mm It m 

A Comprehensive History of Japan— Nishioka, Toranosuki 

The Naca Period 


i? tH ^ - 

Statistical Researches into the Sawada, Goichi 

Economic Life of the Kata 
Period 


2. The Middle Ages 

A Study of the Middle Ages of Japan 
i3A) 

A History of the Middle Ages 
of Japan (A Comprehensive 
History of the World. 13A) 

5 ®t# i B:'# i 

The Relations of Religion and 
Society in the Middle Ages 

3, Modern Times 

13B) 

A History of Japan in Modern 
Jimes (A Comprehensive 
History of the World. 13&) 


ISC ^ £|1 
Kara, Katsurd 

^ til H 
Akiyama, Kenad 


Hirai^umi, Kiycshl 


Inobe, Shigeo 
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A Comprehensive Histoiy of Japan 

The Azuchl and Momoyama 
Periods 

^ ft Jt 

The Tokugawa Era> Vol. I. 

tt P ft T 

The Tokugawa Era, Vol. II 


4, Meiji Kestoration, Before and After 


A Study of the Meiji Restoration 


Leaures on the Meiji Restoration 


Before the Restoration— A His- 
torical Study 

An Introduction to the History 
of the last Years of the 
Shogunate 

A Comprehensive History of 
Japan 

The Meiji Bra 


?E a IS 

Hanami, Sakumi 


% m 7t ^ 

Kurita, Motoji 

m ^ 

Tatsui, Matsunosukd 


it -Sr 

Shigakkai 

m is w 

Pujii, JintacS 

ilf sf "/« m 

Inob^, Shigeo 


0 #1^ :fc W 
Fujii, JintarS 

m ^ ^ ^ 

Moriyo, Hidesuk6 
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3. Govemtnetit and Legislation 

A Study of Legal Systems 

B A 

A History of Japanese Legislation 

Essays in the History of Japanese 
Legislation 

B ^ ^ ^ 

Constitutional Government in 
Japan— A Historical Study 

6, Social History and Economic History 

Q at St 

A Social History of Japan 

B Si 

A Social History of Japan - 

A Social and Bcononoic History 
of Japan 

Social Problems in Japanese 
History 

(aW 

An Economic History of Japan 
(8 vols.) 


7. Diplomatic and Trade Relations 

A History of Japan's Activities 
Abroad 


H il5 W ff 
Mlura, Hiroyuki 

m ®: ^ w 

Takigawa, Masajird 

®C it - 

Maki, Kenji 


^ ^ it ® 

OsatakS, Takeshi 


mn\wc^ 

Xaldgawa, Masajicd 

fE 2iS ife 

HonjA £ijir6 


»» 


H ii ® © 

Miuca, Hiioyuki 


45- iffi H ® 
Takekoshi, Yosabut6 


it ^ ^ 

Tsujij Zeanosuki 
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A Historical Review of Siao- 
Japanesc Relations 

H ^ ^ ^ ^ {±rf) 

A History of Sino Japanese 
Interrelatioas (2 yols.) 

The Trade Aedvides of the 
Gosbuinsen 

A History of Japan's Foreign 
Relations in Modem Times 

m ® M ^ 

The Namban 


8. Thought in Japan 

{JEW) 

A History or the Japanese 
Spirit (& Supplement) 


spiritual Life in the Middle Ages 

Economic Ideas in the Genroku 
and Ky6h6 Periods 


Japan's Development in Modern 
Times and the Kokugakusba 
(Nationahst Scholars) Move* 
meat 


^ dJ tlHi 
Akiyama, Kenzd 


t ^ 

Kimiya, Yasuhiko 


jij je- 3k w 

Kawashima, Motojird 


n\ ^ ^ ^ 

Tabohashl, Kiyoshi 


Vi n w 

Shimmura, l 2 uru 


?n il: W 

Watsuji, Tetsurd 


^ * m 

Hitaizumii Kiyoshi 
Nakamura, K€ya 


YX ISi 

Takeoka, Katsuya 
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A History of the Thought-life 
of the Japanese People 


9. Religion 

Lectures on the History of 
Japaaese Buddhism 

UT) 

Studies in the History of Japa- 
nese Buddhism (2 vols.) 

Studies in the Religious His- 
tory of Japan 

p m .01 

A History of Shintoism 

The Rise and Fall of the 
"Kirisliitan*' Mission Work 


m IE ^ JiS 

A Course in Shintoism 

10. Manners and Customs 

A Course in Japanese Folkways 

Studies ill the History of 
Customs 

B $l 

A History of Japanese Costumes 

0 ® ijg ^ 

Marriage in Japan— A Histori- 
cal Study 


^ m A M 

Kiyohara, Sadao 


& ^ ^ W- 

Sakaino, Kdy6 


^ ^ It m 

Tsuji, 2ennosuk€ 


:M: ?3 K ite 

Naganuma, Kcnkai 


m m M 

Kiyohara, Sadao 

«i fiSS- IE 
Anesaki, Masabaru 


Shiat6 Kenky& Kai 


m M 

Ya^ankaku. 
Sakutai, Shd 


^ 

Sakutai) Shi 

tp Ih ::fc lip 

Nakayama) Tard 
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Q ^ 15. 

Mores of the Japanese People 


mnwinu'^ 

An Illustrated History of Japa- 
nese Costumes 

11. Arts, Literature and Theatre 

B 

A History of Japanese Folk 
Music 

A Study of the Japanese Theatre 

B ®J 

A History of the Japanese Theatre 

An Illustrated History of Japa- 
nese Arts 

An Uluscrated History of Japa- 
nese Culture 


An Introduction to Japanese 
literature 


rp III 0 
Nakayama, Tard 

ira ® 158 
Takahashi, Kcnji 


i!5 5^ JK 
Takano, Tatsuyuki 


iji- m ik 

Ihara, Toshiro (Seisciyen) 

mm m 

Tarawa, Yutoka 


use 

Kishiro, ShUicht 


n ft- 

Pujimura, Tsukum 
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IN THE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE BUDDHISM 


BY 

HAKUJU UI, Litt. D. 

Professoi 

in. 

The Tokyo Imperial University 




oritntation 

IN THE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE BUDDHISM 

It is a great pleasure for me to speak to you to-day on the 
subject of Orientation in Japanese Buddhism. In doing so I shall 
follow the order given on the printed memorandum just handed 
to you. 

In order to acquaint you with the way in which the study of 
Buddhism is being pursued in Japan to-day, I propose first to 
classify the schools where it is being carried on into three groups : 
(1) the Imperial Universities ; (2) denominational colleges or 
academies which have been established and are maintained by 
particular Buddhist seas ; and (3) non-seaarian colleges, which 
carry on research in Buddhism, and are noteworthy on that ac- 
count. The reason I have especially distinguished the Imperial 
Universities from other schools is that they show a significant 
dilfcrence from denominational colleges. The latter, in their 
lectures or research, generally pursue two different courses : on 
the one hand, each lays stress on the study of what ate techni- 
cally called sh&jt or the tenets which ate peculiar to that 
sea but have little relation to others; and on the other, it also 
carries on the study of yyt (^®), or Buddhist tenets in general. 
To illustrate, let us take Taish& College, which is mentioned 
first in the list of denominational colleges given in the memo- 
randum. This school has been established and is maintained 
jointly by the three sects of Tendai, J6do and the Buzan branch 
of the Shingi-Shingon. In this college, the department of the 
Tendai sea deals partly with its own tenets and pardy with 
Buddhist doctrines in general. Similarly, the department of the 
J6do sect and that of the Buzan branch of the Shingi-Shingon 
sect condua lectures on, and research into, Buddhist doarines 
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in general, as well as their own tenets. The same procedure 
is also followed in each of the colleges listed in the memo- 
randum : Rissh6, Komazawa, Ryukoku, Otani and Koyasan. 
The academies established and maintained by various sects, 
that is, Chizan, Bukkyh, Seizan, Kyoto, Rinzai Gakuin, Shinshu, 
Hiyeizan Senshu, Sozan and Chu8 BukkyS (Korea) Academies, 
all possess the two divisions just mentioned : that is, sMp, or 
sectarian tenets ; and j/o/5, or Buddhist tenets in general. In none 
of the Imperial Universities, however, is the course on ihujo 
maintained, because none of them belongs to any particular sect. 
All of them conduct lectures on and research into yyo only. 
It is for this reason that I have distinguished between the Ln- 
perial Universities and the denominational colleges. Now as 
I am in the service of the Tokyo Imperial University, I do not 
like to, but I must say that, as compared with other Imperial 
Universities, it possesses chairs of Buddhism in greater number, 
so that it is here that the greatest number of s^olars engaged 
in lecturing on and studying Buddhism is found. The Kyoto 
Imperial University possesses two chairs of Buddhism, as the 
Tohoku Imperial University does also ; while the Kyushu Im- 
perial University maintains only one chair. In each of these 
universities, Buddhist lectures and studies are carried on. Al- 
though no chair of Buddhism exists at the Keijo Imperial Uni- 
versity, an assistant professor is in service there to study and 
lerture on Buddhism. As was just said, none of these Imperial 
Universities belongs to a particular sect, so that while scientific 
studies in Buddhism in general are being pursued in each of 
them, the tenets of particular sects ate not given special im- 
portance. Needless to say, in case of necessity, lectures may be 
given on the tenets of a particular sect, but no special study of 
denominational doctrines is made in any of the Imperial Uni- 
versities. In short, the Imperial Universities are in a position in 
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which, without being bound by seaaiian restrictions, they can 
conduct studies in Buddhism freely. 

Among non-sectarian colleges, T6y6, Nippon and Waseda 
may be mentioned. There are some other non-sectarian colleges, 
but in regard to Buddhist leaures and research, I consider these 
three universities to be representative. Like the Imperial Univer- 
sities, none of them are sectarian and each is an institution where 
Buddhism in general is taught and studied. 

So much for the classification of the schools. Listed on the 
printed memorandum are the organs which publish opinions and 
studies of scholars who are engaged principally in lecturing on 
Buddhism, and of other persons, who, while pursuing other 
ocaxpations, are interested in, and carry on, tlje study of Bud- 
dhism. To mention first Shttkyd KenkyS Studies in Reli- 

gion) — this is a magazine published jointly by the three depart- 
ments of Indian philosophy, Religion and Sanslcrit of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, with the assistance of other schools interested 
in these subjects. As its name indicates, essays and treatises on 
religions other than Buddhism are published in it, but those on 
Buddhism constitute the major part of its contents. Accordingly, 
a general idea of the present situation of Buddhist study may be 
obtained by referring to this magazine. 

The Tetsugaku Zasshi Philosophy Magazine) mention- 

ed next on the list, which is issued by the Department of Philos- 
ophy of the Tokyo Imperial University, frequently contains 
excdlent articles on the study of Buddhism ; so that, although 
it is not a magazine devoted entirely to this subject, it may be 
considered something of a Buddhist organ. The Tetsugaku KenkyS 
(WIWBiu Studies in Philosophy), which is the publication of the 
Department of Philosophy of die Kyoto Imperial University, may 
also be similarly regarded, as it publishes articles on Buddhism 
from time to time. In passing, it may here be added that there 
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is flo special publication for treatises on Buddhism issued in 
Kyoto, because the Buddhist scholars in that city take part in the 
publication of the ShTtkyo Kenky& of which I have just spoken. 
Because the Bunka {ikUt Culture), which is the organ of the 
Department of Law and literature of the T&hoku Imperial Uni- 
versity, is used by the professors there for publishing the results 
of their studies of Buddhism, this magazine may also be con- 
sidered among those publishing Buddhist treatises. These are 
nearly all of the magazines having any bearing on Buddhism, 
which are issued by the Imperial Universities. 

Among those issued by private tiniversities and colleges, ate 
the Tetsugaku Ronso Philosophy Review), published by 

the Philosophy Department of Risshb College, and the OsaAi 
GakuhS 6saki Scholastic Bulletin), also issued by Risshb. 

Although the latter contains more articles on Buddhism than the 
former, the former has had only its first issue published, so that 
we may expea to see mote of such articles published in its future 
issues. As for the TaishS Daigaku Gakuho Taishb 

College Bulletin) it is, as its name indicates, the organ of Taishb 
College. The Seigo KenkyS Studies of Saiptures) and 

the MikkyS Ronsd (ffiiiiirajiS Esoteric Buddhism Review) are also 
published by the same college. The former contains articles on 
Sanskrit, PSii and Tibetan saiptures, while the latter is a maga- 
zine published by scholars of the Buzan branch of the Shingi- 
Shingon sea, who ate professors at that college. The Kmazawa 
DaigakuBukky5gakuNmpS{WiW':k.^W^^^W.^oo:^^'^^Collegc 
Aimual of Buddhist Studies) is, as its name indicates, the annual 
report of that college, and is mainly concerned with the results 
of Buddhist research conduaed there during the year. The 
RySkoku Gakuho Rjrfikoku College Bulletin) and the 

Qtani Gakuhd Ctani College Bulletin) are the respective 

organs, periodically published, of these two colleges. The Mikl^o 
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KenkyU (?g|fcOT^ Studies in Esoteric Buddhism) is published by 
K6yasan College, which belongs to the Kogi-Shingon sect. There 
are some other publications for Buddhist essays, but those so far 
mentioned are the leading ones. 

Following the names of the leading Buddhist publications, I 
have inserted in the memorandum the names of two publications 
of similar nature, namely the Nihon Bttkkydgaku Kyokai Nmp3 
Annual Report of the Buddhist Association 
of Japan) and the Nihon Sh&kyogaku Taikai Kiyd 
iU® Proceedings of the Society for Religious Smdies). Now the 
Nihon Bukky&gaku Ky&kai (Buddhist Association of Japan) is 
a scientific organization jointly established by practically all the 
Imperial Universities, denominational colleges and non-sectarian 
colleges I have mentioned above. This association holds its 
general session every year, alternately in the Kanto and Kansai 
districts. At this time the results of Buddhist research pursued 
during the year by members are made public, and the treatises 
read on the occasion are published in the Annual Report. These 
general sessions have already been held eight times — the session 
for the current year, held at Chizan College, having come to a 
close only recently. The Annual Report for the current year has 
not as yet been published, but the Report for the seventh session, 
of last year, is available. By consulting these reports one may 
obtain a general idea of the subjects and tendencies of research 
now being conducted. 

The Nihon ShflkySgaku Taikai Kiyo (Proceedings of the Society 
for Religious Studies), which is mentined next, is a publication 
issued by the Society of Religious Studies of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. It was organized mainly by the professors of that 
university and their colleagues in other Imperial Universities, 
who specialize in religious studies. As one half or more of these 
professors are scholars in Buddhism, nearly half the papers read 
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at the Sodety of Religious Studies on results or progress of 
studies, are coacemed with Buddhism. If I remember rightly, the 
third meeting of the sodety was held last year and proceedings 
of that meeting have only recently been published. The majority 
of the contents of this publication deal with Buddhist subjects, 
and accordingly, it, as well as the Annual Report of the Buddhist 
Association of Japan, helps in obtaining a general understanding 
of the themes now being studied by Buddhists in this country. 

This leads me to the consideration of “ Directions and Ten- 
dencies of Research”, the third section of my lecture, as shown 
by the memorandum. For convenience’s sake I shall divide this 
section into four parts, of which the first is linguistic or textual 
approaches. As you know, early Buddhist scriptures, preserved 
in Ceylon, are all in the P^i language. One way of studying 
Buddhism or its development is to probe into such Pali scrip- 
tures by conducting aitical research into their texts. The general 
tendencies now observable in this method of study, as will be 
seen from the contents of the books mentioned in the memo- 
randum, are in two directions, one being the study of the saip- 
tures themselves and the other that of so-called primitive Bud- 
dhism, through the medium of the scriptures. Among books 
dealing with the subject, I would first mention Kompon Butten no 
Studies in Primitive Buddhist Scriptures) by 
Dr.Makoto Nagai The reason I mention this book as 

representative is that in my opinion Dr. Nagai’s book is typical 
of those comparatively few books which have so far been pub- 
lished which contain the results of linguistic and textual research 
made into the scriptures. The contents of Dr. Nagai’s book 
pertain mote to matters relating to critical study of the texts than 
to those relating to linguistic study. In regard to such matters 
as linguistic studies, however, the general tendency is for the 
results of those studies to be published oftener in magazines than 
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in books. In fact, such articles have mostly been published in 
the magazines I have mentioned above, so that it is difficult to 
name a representative book dealing with the subject in question. 
But though books so far published in the field are not many, 
study of this kind has been and is being carried on fairly aaively. 
Proof of this is to be found in the faa that the Seigo KenkyU 
(Studies of Scriptures), mentioned above, consists mainly of essays 
on the results of such linguistic studies. Essays of a similar kind 
are also published quite frequently in the Sh&hyt Kenkyit (Studies 
in Religion) and other academic magazines. Accordingly, the 
scarcity of books on this subject does not mean that it has been 
neglected. 

Next to Dr. Nagai’s book, I have noted Kmpon Bukkyt (;®3|c 
WHi: Primitive Buddhism) by Dr. Masaham Anesaki (ftliiiSfEfg), 
Genshi BukkyS Shisd-ron (liKiiiSWi!:.®i®liif Primitive Buddhism : Stud- 
ies in Conceptions) by Dr, Taiken Kimura (/Icf^St) a^tid Genshi 
Bukkyo no Jissen Tetsngaku Practical Philosophy 

in Primitive Buddhism) by Dr. Tetsurb Watsuji (?f!|±^gI5). These 
books deal with Pali scriptures according to the second procedure 
mentioned above, that is, they are scriptural smdies, whose pur- 
pose is to ascertain first what are the conceptions of Buddhism 
and, second, how they are systematized in the scriptures. Dr. 
Anesaki’s book, which was published some time ago, deals with 
a systematization of Buddhism by comparing the Pali original of 
a scripture called agamas (paj'^), with its Chinese version. Dr. Ane- 
saki uses the special word kompon (®2k root ; fizndamental), but 
his meaning in the phrase kmpon Bukkyo (root Buddhism) cor- 
responds to the more generally known one of genshi BukkjS 
(primitive Buddhism). For instance. Dr. Kimura’s book, which 
I have mentioned next to Dr. Anesaki’s bears the title Genshi 
Bukkjt Shist-ron (Primitive Buddhism : Studies in Conceptions), 
in which the term genshi Bukkyt is synonymous with Dr. Anesaki’s 
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term kompon Bukkyo. Both are admirable books produced with 
painstaking care. 

If I may be permitted to speak critically of them, they are a 
little out-of-date from the present point of view. I say this, because 
the dates of their publication being rather early, their contents, 
which embody the results of the authors’ study, are open to criti- 
cism when measured by present standards of research. An example 
may be necessary for illustration. Pali scriptures ate classified into 
three “baskets” (tripitaka) or divisions, namely (1) sutra-pitaka, 
(2) vinaya-pitaka and (3) abliidharma-pitaka, and, of these, the 
Sutras and vinayas were the earliest to be translated into Chinese, 
The Chinese translations were not, however, done from the Pali 
originals, but probably fix»m a source common to both. While on 
the one hand the scriptures went to Ceylon and were preserved 
there in the Pali language ; on the other they were translated into 
Chinese and have been preserved as ^gamas and vinayas (disci- 
plines). When the scriptures in Pali are compared with those in 
Chinese, they are found to be identical in certain points and not 
so in others. Now in the two books referred to, the authors 
adopted the theory that those parts which were identical in both 
versions were probably rendered from original texts conveying 
conceptions indigenous to primitive Buddhism. From this pre- 
mise and by this process of comparison, they tried to explain pri- 
mitive Buddhism and its conceptions. 

But since these two books were published, progress has been 
made in the study of Pili, until the subject of study and discus- 
sion among Buddhist scholars to-day is whether or not P^i scrip- 
tures really embody and represent the teachings of the founder 
of Buddhism. In fact, scholars now find it difficult to conclude 
that Pali, as it has come down from ancient times, was the lan- 
guage used by SSkyamuni; for it may have appeared and devel- 
oped later than the language spoken by the founder of Bud 
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dhism. Under these circumstances, scholars think that a fairly 
long time elapsed between the language used by SSkyamuni and 
P^i in which his teachings were written and handed down. One 
of the subjetts of their study, therefore, is to discover to what 
extent the P&li scriptures contain the thoughts and ideas of the 
founder of Buddliism. Such being the case, after comparing the 
Pali Igama — Agama sutra called Nikayu in Pali — with the Chi- 
nese version of the same sutra and after finding those passages 
which are identical with each other, the question arises as to how 
far they correctly convey the thoughts and ideas of SIkyamuni. 
As matters stand now, the study of Buddhism has so far advanced 
that it endeavours to ascertain S^yamuni’s thought and teaching 
by subjecting the texts of sutras to critical research without regard 
to whether or not the Pali and Chinese versions ate identical in 
parts or different in others, and then by seeking what preceded 
them both. In view of this characteristic of the present situation 
of the study of Pali, both Dt. Anesaki’s and Dr. Kimura’s books 
ate a little out of date. 

In this respea, Gmhi Bnkkyo no Jissen Tetsugaku 

Practical Philosophy in Primitive Buddhism) by Dr. TetsurS 
Watsuji deals with the subjea in a manner closer to present 
methods of study. Unlike Dr. Anesaki and Dr. Kimura, who 
are both scholars specializing in Buddhism and Pali literature, 
Dt. Watsuji has not made Buddhism or Pali the subject of special 
study. Nevertheless he has conduaed research into primitive 
Buddhism as well as into Pali, and by making a critical study of 
the texts of the Pali scriptures, he has compiled this book. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be said to be a work representing to a certain 
extent the latest trend in the smdy of PSli now obtaining in this 
country. As for a book which is truly representative of it, I must 
say that nothing complete has as yet been published. 

Next to Prof, Watsuji's book, I have mentioned Mr. Chizen 
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Akanuma’s Kan Pa Shihu Shiagon Goshoroku (®CEra?5rB 

pgpiij'g-SiiR^ A Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and 
pili Nikayas). The terms " Kan ” and " Pa ” mean Chinese 
versions and Pali originals respectively, and the term " Shibu ” 
represents four nik&yas, while the term "Agon” corresponds to 
the Pali term ''Ndcaya”. There being four Agon, the term 
" Shiagon ” (four ggamas) is here used. This book is thus a cata- 
logue comparing the Chinese versions of the S.gamas with the 
Pali originals. Dr. Anesaki compiled such a catalogue before, 
and it was by comparing and studying them that he wrote 
" Kotnpon Bukkyd Primitive Buddhism), referred to above. 

After making further studies Mr. Akanuma revised and augment- 
ed it, publishing it under the title " Kan Pa Shihu Shiagon Go- 
shoroku This smdy is very useful, as it makes cleat which Pali 
texts correspond to the Chinese version, and vice versa. 

With regard to Sanskrit texts, however, it should be noted that 
they are not available for study in the same abundance as Pilli 
texts. Nearly all of the latter have been collected and published 
by the Pali Text Society of England, so that they are compara- 
tively easy to obtain. But such is not the case with Sanskrit texts. 
Although it is very likely that a fairly large number of them have 
been preserved in India in the form of written copies, and al- 
though there ate many of them here in Japan in the same form, 
it is rather diflBcult for individuals to obtain written copies for 
their studies. Under these circumstances, studies in Sanskrit texts 
are generally conducted by referring to those which have so far 
been printed, and are divided into two major fields, similar to 
the studies in Pali texts, although there is a small difference in 
trend between the two branches. One group of studies is that of 
subjeaing published texts to further and closer critical research; 
and the other is that of comparing printed texts with the written* 
copies and, after special study, of supplementing those which 
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®aay be incomplete, or of publishing those which have not as yet 
appeared in print. Among the works summarizing studies of 
texts which have already been published or of fragmentary manu- 
scripts, discovered at various places, I may mention "BuSten 
no Nais8 to GaisS " Inner and Outer Features of 

Buddhist Texts) by Mr. Giyei Honda which is given 

first in the memorandum. This book was published last year, if 
I remember correctly, and because of the author's special interest 
in Hokeky& Saddharma-pundarika sutra), it deals with 

his smdy of the original text of the sutra. Not only does the 
text of this sutra exist in Qiinese translation and in a work pub- 
lished by Dr. Nanj6 in collaboration with Dr. Kern of Holland, - 
but fragmentary texts, discovered in Central Asia, are available 
in a fairly large number. The author has compared and studied 
these versions and has collected many essays on his studies in 
this book. There may perhaps be books of a similar nature, but, 
in my opinion, Mr. Honda’s is representative of the recent trend 
of studies in Sanskrit texts in this country. The next book men- 


tioned in the memorandum is Dr. Bun-yu Nanj&’s 
Bo/aim NyH Ryoga KyS (SSfcASdMS Laokavatkca-shtra), which 
was published some years ago, and is probably the first book ever 
printed entirely in Sanskrit in Japan. It dibits Dr. Nanj6’s 
painstaking study of the original text. Next in the memorandum 
is Mr. Hfikei Izumi’s KsgonkyS NyShokkaibon 

Gapdavyuha)— a voluminous sutra. No complete text has been 
preserved, the only remaining part being the concluding one, the 
NyShokkaibon which was compiled and published by Mr. Izurm. 


Although the several Chinese translations of the Nyuhokkatbon do 


not agree perfectly with the Sanskrit text, Mr. Izumt has had the 
Gapdavyuha sutra published in that language because it is regarded . 


With great respect in Nepal. 

The fourth book mentioned in the memorandum is Mr. Susu- 
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mu Yamaguchi’s((ijn35£)C^*^« FunbetsuRonsho 
dhySiitavibhagatika)'which was published quite recently. It is based 
on a written copy of the commentary, whfdi M. Sylvain Levi, 
the distinguished French savant, who passed away this year, ob- 
tained when he made his last visit to Nepal. This copy, the only 
one preserved, was by no means complete, for some parts had been 
tom off and lost or were broken and undecipherable. While in 
France Mr. Yamaguchi was asked by M. Levi to undertake further 
studies and publish a revised edition. Mr.Yamaguchi is an ex- 
cellent linguist, and so was able to compare the Sanskrit text 
with a Tibetan translation. In this way he brought out his new 
edition, supplying the passages omitted in M. LSvi’s copy by means 
of retranslations into Sanskrit from Tibetan, or by inserting Tibetan 
versions where it was found impossible to retranslate. Mr. Ya- 
maguchi, by the way, is translating this book into Japanese, and 
I believe, will soon publish it. Idr. Yamaguchi’ s Sanskrit book 
has been produced with painstaking care, especially in the com- 
parison of the imperfect Sanskrit text with the Tibetan version and 
in emending the text as far as possible with retranslations into 
Sanskrit. 

The £Jth book mentioned in the memorandum is Dr. Ogiha- 
w’s (iKiWSSfS) Kusharon Shaku Abhidharmakokvyak- 

hya). Many years ago while Dr. Ogihara was in Europe he 
copied the text of this book at Paris and Cambridge ; and, after 
he returned home he spent many years studying the manuscript, 
intending to publish it. Inddentdly, written copies of this in- 
tending book had been the object of much interest among Wes- 
tern students of Buddhism. Part of it was published in Russia in 
a series entitled Bibliotheca Buddhica. It was years, however, after 
Vol. I was published that the succeeding voltime, which was 
compiled from Dr. Ogihara’s research and sent to Russia, was 
published. In fact, it was so long before it saw light that Dr. 
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Ogiham said regretfully that it was doubtful whether it would 
be published in its entirety in his lifetime. Under these circum- 
stances, students of Buddhism in Japan decided to aid Dr. Ogi- 
hara, in order that the entire manusaipt might soon be publish- 
ed in Homan characters. To date six volumes have been issued, 
and it is expected that the publication will soon be complete. 
As I shall shortly explain, because the study of the Kusharm 
(AbhidharmakoSa-sastra) is an important basic branch of the study 
of Buddhism, the publication of Dr. Ogihara’s book is exceed- 
ingly welcome to students of Buddhism. 


Genkwan ShSgm KS Eon 


Sloka), mentioned next, is also Dr. Ogihara’s work. It is now being 
published by the T6y6 Bunko (Oriental Library) in Tokyo, and 
though not yet complete, will soon be available in printed form. 


Although this work was produced rather late in India, the orig- 


inal, with annotations and commentaries, is of a middle age. 


and is considered an extremely important subject for study. Bu®- 


bm HokekyS Saddharma-pundarika-sutra), mentioned 

next, was also edited by Dr. Ogihara. Tlris sfttra had been pub- 
lished jointly by Dr. Kern of Holland and Dr. Nanj8, in the Russian 
series of Buddhist books referred to above, but after several 


copies had been printed, it was found that the edition, if not 
altogether unsatisfactory, needed somsicritical revision. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Ogihara went to the trouble of revising it and had 
the revised copy published. The text is transaibed in Roman 
characters, but the original is, of course, in Sanskrit. From this 
consideration of studies in Buddhist literature in Sanskrit, we 


turn to that of studies in Tibetan. 


As compared with studies in Pali and Sanskrit, this branch has 
not yet advanced as far as. the other two. In PHli and Sanskrit, 
Japanese students of Buddhism are now not only able to read 
books and study them individually, but also to conduct such 
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(Studies as whether Buddhism as recorded ia Pali is systematized 
or not, and as to which copies of Sanskrit books are authentic 
and which are not. The study of Tibetan, however, having been 
begun only recently in this country, students’ proficiency is not 
yet beyond the ability to read Tibetan and something of the con- 
tent, Students are not as yet sufficiently advanced to learn much 
about Tibetan Buddhism or to grasp completely the content of 
books in Tibetan. They are, therefore, carrying on the study of 
Tibetan by comparison with Qiinese versions of the same siitras 
and commentaries, not yet having advanced to the study of 
Tibetan Buddhism as an independent subjea of research. Never- 
theless, the publication of Buddhist texts in Tibetan has already 
begun. Among these are Mr. Enga Teramoto’s Saizo* 

bun YuhhiU SanjSja ChU Trirhsikavijnapti- 

bhasya) and Sambun Ibu ShUrin Ron Samaya- 

bhedoparacana-cakra). Mr. Sylvain L^vi, to whom I referred 
above, discovered a Sanskrit copy of the former while on a visit 
to Nepal, took it home to France and had it published. Since 
it became known to Japanese students of Buddhism, studies in 
YuUhihi have been enthusiastically undertaken by them, and in 
fact, this Sanskrit Vijnaptimatrata-Sastra attracted so mudi atten- 
tion that two Japanese translations of it have been made. I shall 
consider this subject more fully later on, but here I may say that 
the author of these commentaries is one who is regarded as an 
authority in scientific studies of Japanese and Chinese Buddhism, 
and it was for this reason that the book attracted so much atten- 
tion, Because the Sanskrit text was not as full as expected, some 
inconvenience was experienced in research. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there was a Tibetan translation, so that comparative study 
was possible. It was in these circumstances that Mr, Teramoto's 
book in Tibetan was published. As for his Smzthun Ibu ShUrin 
I shall not discuss it here at any length. 
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Next I come to SaizS Daizokyd SSmkuroku A 

Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons) which has 
been published recently by the T&hoku Imperial University. On 
the staff of this university there is a scholar, Mr. Tokan Tada 


who spent eleven years in Tibet living in the native 
manner, studied Tibetan Buddhism and brought home a complete 
set of the Tibetan DaizSkyo or Buddhist canons. There are two 
publication centres for the Tibetan DaizSkyS. The editions gener- 
ally found in both this and Western countries, are copies of the 
so-called Snar-than edition, from the name of the place where 
the printing blocks are preserved. There is, however, another set 
•of pdatitig blocks, preserved at a place called Sde-dge. Because 
the books are more scientifically arranged, and because copies 


printed from it are finer in appearance, the Sde-dge edition is 


much better than the Snar-than. I hear that Snar-than is situated 


a little further south than Lhasa, but that Sde-dge is situated in 
the recesses of the mountains to the north-east of the Tibetan 


capital and so is nearer to the Chinese province of Sau-ch’uan 
than to Lhasa. None of the copies of the Dahthyt printed from 
the Sde-dge blodks have so far gone to Western cotmtries. Prof. 
F. W. Thomas of England, to whom a complete catalogue of 
the Sde-dge edition of the Daiztkyt was presented, said in a letter 
of thanks that a part of this edition is kept in the State library 
of Leningrad, but not the whole. Except of course in Tibet, it is 
only in Japan that a complete set of this edition of the Daiz$ky8 
is accessible — the one brought home by Mr. Tada and sent to 
the library of the Tbhoku Imperial University. The catalogue 
prepared by Mr. Tada shows wliat books ate included, and also 
indicates parallels to Cliinese versions, and is therefore a very con- 
venient publication for reference. It was presented to nearly all 
well-known Buddhist scholars and libraries throughout the world 


by the Tdhoku Imperial University, which received a great many 
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letters of appreciation in return. Among others, Dr. Schayer of 
■Warsaw wrote that although there had previously been a few 
catalogues of the Tibetan DaizSkyd, among which the one com- 
piled by M. P. Cordier of France was the most complete, Mr. 
Tada’s catalogue was now the best. Besides Mr. Tada’s there is in 
this country another catalogue of the Tibetan DaizOkyu, compiled 
and published by the 6tani College from the Peking edition of 
the Daizokyot but so far it has been only partially published. 

So far I have given an account of the present situation of Bud- 
dhist studies, according to the languages through which they are 
made, that is, Pali, Sanskrit and Tibetan. I now come to the 
consideration of the historical approach. I do not propose to 
dwell at length on this, but, it seems to me that from this view- 
point, Buddhism may be classified as Hindu, Chinese and Japanese, 
according to geographical location. Korean Buddhism might 
also be mentioned, but it is not regarded as important. The 
history of Buddhism in general is now being intensively studied, 
but, of the three divisions of Buddhism, it is die Hindu that is 
now most actively investigated from a liistorical point of view.* 
As we unfortunately do not yet have any book that can be re- 
commended as covering the whole of Hindu Buddhist history, 

I have accordingly mentioned none in the memorandum. 

Among studies of Chinese Buddhism, the late Dr. K6y& Sa- 
kaino who died last year, wrote two volumes of Shina 

BukkyS-shi KSwa Lectures on the History of Chi- 

nese Buddhism). This book is not complete, according to the 
probable plan of the author, but it contains the fullest details of 
the subject at present. The book mentioned next in the memo- 
randum is Shina Bukkyt Shiseki (sfcffpfil&tfcSilSi Qiinese Buddhism: 
Historical Remains). It consists of five large volumes, and is 
a collection of photographs of historical remains of Chinese 
Buddhism, which the author took during his frequent visits t(» . 
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China. I may say that when one comes- to consider the quesT 
tion as to what Buddhism is, one must study Chinese Buddhism 
more closely than either Hindu or Japanese Buddhism, It is gener- 
ally agreed upon, among Buddhist scholars, that unless we 
study Chinese Buddhism we shall never be able to learn the 
fundamental meaning and purpose of Buddhism. Notwithstand- 
ing the importance of Chinese Buddhism, its study, as compared 
with that of Hindu Buddhism— which, as I said, is being pursued 
with great enthusiasm— appears to be comparatively neglected 
in this country. 

About Japanese Buddhism 1 need say nothing because Mr. 
Hanayama will deal with it in detail. 

Constmctive and Systematic Approaches. 

Under this heading, I shall mention such books as embody the 
collective results of individual studies, and also explain what Bud- 
dhism is. In this category, I may mention Bukkjt ShisS-ron 
The Ideas of Hinayana Buddhism) by the late Dr. 
Taiken Kimura. This is the result of a systematic study of the ques- 
tion of what Hinayana Buddhism is. No similar has as yet been 
published about Mahay^na Buddhism, because it is too extensive 
a subject to be negotiated in a single book. However, books 
which deal -with this subjert scientifically and are only partly in- 
telligible to the general public, and which give outlines of Bud- 
dhism or of Buddhist studies are not wanting. These, however, 
do not measure up to the present standard of Buddhist smdies, 
or do not take into consideration the results of such studies. For 
this reason, I do not think it necessary to speak of them to-day 
and so have dispensed with mentioning them. 

Contemporary Trends in the Study of Buddhism. 

Though I have given this heading, I am afraid that I shall be 
unable to do more than reiterate that the study of Buddhism at- 
present may be considered as taking twq courses. The first is fok 
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lowed ia all the Imperial Universities, except in Korea, and ac- 
cording to it, Buddhist research and teaching ace included under 
the general subject of Indian philosophy or Hindu study. There- 
fore, when Japanese or Chinese Buddhism are studied, the gener- 
al philosophical content is made the chief subject of study. Ac- 
cordingly also Indian Buddhism is studied as a part of Indian 
philosophy. Such is the method of the study of Buddhism in the 
Imperial Universities. Permit me to illustrate this point by refer- 
ring to myself. As a professor of Indian philosophy, I make it 
the chief subjea of my study, but as I am also a Buddhist priest 
and the abbot of a Buddhist temple, I am also engaged in the 
study of Buddhism. In my capacity as a professor of Indian phi- 
losophy, the main theme of my study is Indian philosophy, which 
leads me to the study of Indian Buddhism, which in turn makes 
it necessary to smdy Chinese Buddhism. So, no matter in what 
circumstances a student finds himself in the study of Indian phi- 
losophy or Indology in general, he must carry on the study of 
Buddhism, not for its own sake, but as an aid to his study of 
Indian philosophy. 

This attitude, however, is not taken by those who follow the 
second course given above, and specialize in Buddhist studies, 
either because they are Buddhists, or because they are particular- 
ly interested in it. As Buddhism is their chief interest, they study 
Bidian philosophy and literature in general, in order that they 
may better understand and assimilate Buddhist doctrines. It ap- 
pears to me that in considering contemporary trends in the study 
of Buddhism, we must bear in mind these two distinct ap- 
proaches. As for the comparative influence of these two groups 
in the progress of Buddhist studies, that of those who make Bud- 
dhism a part of the study of Indian philosophy in general, is ex- 
ceedingly weak. Scholars in this branch of study are also fewer 
in number, the great majority of Buddhist scholars being men 
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who specialize ia Buddhism aud who study Indiau philosophy 
and other subjects as an aid to their researdi. 

• The latter group may also be divided into two classes ; One 
comprising those who piously follow the time-honoured course 
of study ; and the other, those who have adopted the new meth* 
ods of scientific research introduced into this country after the 
Meiji Restoration. It appears to me that those who follow the 
old course of study are mostly to be found among professors in 
the service of the above-mentioned sectarian Buddhist colleges 
and academies, particularly among those who teach sectarian doc- 
trines. In faa, most of the scholars occupying the diair of Bud- 
dhism in sectarian colleges may be considered as following the 
old course of study. Those who study Buddhism according to 
the new scientific methods are mainly professors in the Imperial 
Universities, and scholars connected with them. 

To explain the old course of study I have just mentioned; We 
have an adage saying, “ Three years for the acquisition oEymhiki 
and eight for that of kusha ”, that is, for acquiring the basic 
knowledge of Buddhism contained in and kttsharm. It 

IS kusharon, referred to above, that is the key to the seaets of Bud- 
dhist knowlegde ; but equally important for their mastery is the 
Study of the annotations of and the commentaries on the Yuishiki 
Sanj&ju. Since the study of these two books is essential for students 
of Buddhism, this method of attack has been followed by them 
since the period of the Tokugawa Shogunate, or even earlier, and 
is still foUowed to-day by many of them. Lectures on these two 
books are given at the Imperial Universities, and studies of them 
are being carried on at the seaarian Buddhist colleges. After the 
basic knowledge of Buddhism has been imparted to students in 
this way, they ate further instmcted in the doctrines of what has 
been called since early times, the sUko dmjo, or four mahS^ySna 
^cts. These are the Tendai, Kegon, Shingon and Zen, the most 
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iittportaixt of the mahSySna school of Buddhism. The doctrmes 
of the Tendai and Kegon sects are considered especially important 
for the acquisition of Buddhist knowledge, and are made the 
subjea of particular study by priests of nearly all seas. Therefore 
the teachings in yuishikiron and kusharon, and the doarines of the 
Tendai and Kegon seas, may be said to be the most important 
tenets of Buddhism. The doarines of the Shingon and Zen sects 
are specially studied in their respeaive schools, but students in 
Other quarters are comparatively few in number. Thus the old 
course of study followed by Buddliist students may be summarized 
as a concentrated attack on the teachings contained in yuishihi* 
ton and kmharon as well as on the Tendai and Kegon seaarian 
doarines. 

The new method of smdy began to be adopted about the mid-> 
die of the Meiji eta, but k was only in about the 20th year of 
Meiji that Buddhist students began to use it in their studies. Since 
that time it has gradually been perfeaed until to-day it is the 
most noteworthy feature of the general tendency of Buddhist 
study in Japan. It goes without saying that this new method in- 
cludes linguistic and bibiiological research, and historical as well 
as constmetive and systematic approaches among its outstanding 
charaaeristics. To show this, I think the best indicator of the 
general contemporary trend of Buddhist study is the Annual Se^ 
port of the Buddhist Association of Japan which I mentioned last in 
the list of organs. 

One thing more before concluding this lecture : On Decem- 
ber eighth of last years, a meeting of Buddhist scholars was held 
in commemoration of the 2,300th anniversary of the birth of 
Buddha. Scientifically speaking, whether last year was exaaly the 
2,5 00th anniversary is open to doubt, as the sponsors of the meefc" 
ing agreed that celebration of a great historical event did not need 
any gteat exactitude in reckoning years, it was hdid last year^ 
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Amongthe various commemorative enterprises undertaken in con- 
nection with the celebration was the publication of a collection 
of essays entitled Bukkyo-gaku no Shomondai Vari- 

ous Problems of Buddhist Study) — a voluminous work of one 
thousand pages, containing short essays written by fifty-four con- 
temporary Buddhist scholars of this country, each on the subject 
of his special study. The contents of the book are arranged in five 
divisions, according to subject. The division of Constmctive and 
Systematic Approaches comes first, followed in order by those of 
Hindu, Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, and that of Miscellane- 
ous Themes comes last. This further shows that the general trend 
of Buddhist study is that of division into the three approaches re- 
ferred to above. Of these, judging from the faa that they ate the 
most numerous, it seems that the historical approach is the one 
now being most actively followed by scholars in their study of 
Buddhism, Of the lectures on Buddhism, those on historical 
themes are the most frequent, and, relatively speaking, essays on 
such subjects ate published most ftequently by Buddhist scholars. 

It is therefore natural that of various problems relating to Bud- 
dhism, those dealing with historical themes are most frequently 
thet with in the book I have just referred to. 

The critical study of scriptural texts has not been exclusively 
confined to texts in PSli, Sanskrit and Tibetan, for there have 
been not a few results of critical research in Chinese versions of 
scriptures published by Japanese scholars. As you perhaps know, 
the Buddhist sects in China and Japan were not established on 
the basis of scriptures in Sanskrit, but came into being on the 
basis of Chinese versions. For instance, there are three Chinese 
versions of Hokekyb Saddharma-puijdarika-sfitra)— all 

df them being preserved in China in perfect condition. Of these,, 
one that is second in order of time was translated by Kumorajfi 
Kuihlrajlva) in 406 A. D>, and is the ohe on which the 
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Tendai sect of China was founded. In Japan too, not only was 
the Tendai sect founded on the doctrines expounded in that siltra, 
but the Nichiien sect also sprang from them. Thus both the 
Tendai and Nichiren seas owe their origin to the Chinese trans- 
lation of the HokekyS by Raju, as little attention had been paid 
to the Sanskrit text, Raju’s translation might therefore be con- 
sidered an original, no matter what was the nature of the source 
j&om which he produced his work. And in it is, in every 
diararter, for the reason that these two serts in Japan were 
founded on what they convey. Accordingly when one undertakes 
a critical textual study of this s&tra, one faces two problems : in 
one, the Sanskrit text as it is; and in the other, die Qtinese 
translations, with little attention to the Sanskrit version. A large 
number of essays on studies of this kind have been published. It 
is observable to-day, from the papers they have published, that 
Buddhist scholars in this country are, in general, endeavouring to 
solve one particular problem instead of trying to deal with 
Buddhism as a whole. Construaive and systematic studies lilce 
these are desirable, but at a time like the present, when scholars 
carrying on historical or textual studies are especially numerous, 
it is comparatively difficult to expound the results of such studies 
in a constmaive and systematic way. It seems that for the present it 
is unreasonable to hope for the appearance of a work desaibing 
the whole of Buddhism systematically — and in faa, no scholar has 
as yet published such a work. At the present time Japanese Bud- 
dhist scholars usually attadc a special problem, try to ascertain how 
it is regarded and explained by Buddhism, and then publish the 
results of their research. Perhaps we might consider constructive 
and systematic approaches to be represented in this kind of study* 
I am sorry that I took so much of the time allotted to us. To 
conclude, I wish to refer to materials in general for Buddhist 
study. These are (l)J'w<?/iyo(Tripitaka) and (2)dictionaries. Issail^i 
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is the name given to a colleaion of all the Buddhist books. It 
is also called DaizokySt as will be seen from the title “ Taishd Shin- 
DaizSkyS” New Taish6 Edition of Tripitaka) 

mentioned in the memorandum. Roughly speaking Lsaikyo or 
DaizSkyo comprises all the books which were originally produced 
in India and were then translated into Chinese, in addition to 
some important books about Buddhism written later by Chinese 
scholars. All these books, which have been brought to Japan, 
are considered to supply the most important materials to students 
of Buddhism, .as all the necessary information is contained in 
them. Besides this collection, another consisting of several thou- 
sand volumes was published in Kyoto about 1907 under the title 
of Zoku IssaikyS (gl— ^0^ the Second Series of Tripitaka), which 
contains all the Buddhist books by Chinese scholars, which have 
been lost in China but preserved in Japan. The Taishd ShinsM 
DaMkyi, consisting of a hundred volumes, comprises all die 
books included in the old hsdhyi and important books selected 
from among the Zoku hsaikyd, and is the most important materi- 
al for the study of Buddhism. 

Kokuyaku Japanese Tripitaka), wl ch is 

mentioned next to TaisM ShinsbS Ddzdkyd, is a collection of books 
selected from the old Issaikyd in consideration of their importance 
and translated into Japanese from Chinese. Although this collec- 
tion contains books included in the Taishd Shinsh& DaizSkyS, it 
has the advantage of being written in Japanese. 

Nanden DaizSkyo DabsbkyS Introduced from the 

South) is the title of a collection of Japanese translations of all 
the existing Pali scriptures. The editors plan to publish them 
in sixty-five volumes, and to issue one volume every month. 
Vol. Vm was issued this month. "When this plan is completed, 
one will have access to all the existing Pali sutras, vinayas and 
abhidharmas through the medium of Japanese, 
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Among dictionaries, which are also of great importance as 
material for Buddhist study, the jQrst three works listed in the 
memorandum are best. Of these, Mr, TokunQ Oda’s 
Biikkyo Dai-Jiten Dictionary of Buddhism) is con- 

sidaed best, and is a very convenient reference book as it is in 
one volume. The next dictionary mentioned, namely BukkyS 
Dai-Jiten Dictionary of Buddhism) compiled by Ryu- 

koku College is also very good, but as it consists of three 
volumes, it seems to me that it is not so convenient as Mr. Oda’s. 
These dictionaries each possess their special points of excellence, 
but Mr. Oda’s work appears to me to be more convenient because 
it contains quotations from the original texts. Dr. ShinkyS 
Mochizuki’s BukkyS Dai-Jiten Dictionary 

of Buddhism), in five volumes, has not yet been completed, 
though the greater part of the work has been issued. Bttssho 
Kaisetsu Dai-Jiten A Desaiptive Diaionaty of 

Buddhist Books), which is mentioned next, in twelve volumes, 
is nearly complete as eleven volumes have already been published. 
This dictionary contains explanations of Buddhist books, gives 
particulars about their contents, and indicates where they may be 
obtained, as well as listing other books wliich contain annotations 
of or lectures .about them. It .is -therefore an extremely con- 
venient reference book. 

In concluding -my lecture, may I say a few words about the 
present condition of Buddhism itself in this country, since learn- 
ing of the scientific study of -Buddhism may not be the reader’s 
only purpose. At present there are in Japan fourteen Buddhist 
seas with fifty-six branches. Though not all of them possess 
schools of their own, these fourteen seas and their fifty-shc 
branches freely engage in religious aaivities. If one desires to 
leam about Japanese Buddhism, instead of about the scientific 
method of study, one may have to know about the present cop^ 
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dition of these seas and branches. But this is a subjea of whidt 
a man like myself is not qualified to speak. I have confined 
myself to desaibing the present trends and conditions of Bud- 
dhist study in Japan, and I must apologize for having taken so 
mudh of your time. 
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I— Research Facilities in Schools 

(1) Imperial Universities 

Tokyo Imperial University 
Kyoto Imperial University 
T6hoku Imperial University 
Kyushu Imperial University 
Keijo Imperial University 

(2) Denominational Colleges 

Taishd College (Tendaisha, Jddoshti, Shingi^ShingonshQ Bu2an Hk) 
Risshd College (NiebitenshQ) 

c&mm) 

Komazawa College (S6t6shC) 

Rydkoku Collie (Shlnshfi Hboganjl Ha) 
dtani College (Shinshft dtani Ha) 
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ORIENTATION 
IN THE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE BUDDHISM 

As Prof. Ui has just given you a full account of the studies of 
and researches into Buddhism which ate now carried on in this 
country, I believe you have obtained a general idea of the sub- 
ject. I now propose to speak at some length of books which 
ate indispensable in conducting studies of Japanese Buddhism. 

I propose to deal with such l^oks by classif^ng them general- 
ly into three categories. These are (1) catalogues, (2) series of 
collections and (3) summaries or synopses. 

The term "catalogue” is a very inclusive one. To begin with 
there are synthetic catalogues. As a matter of fact, study of 
Japanese Buddhism has begun to be made sdentihcally only in 
recent years, so that we have no complete synthetic catalogue of 
the relevant literature. Now when we say Japanese Buddhism, 
we distinguish it from Indian, Chinese and Tibetan Buddhism 
as well as from Buddhism as it is conceived of in Europe and 
America. In other words, we use the term specially to represent 
Buddhism as it has been developed in this country. Books deal- 
ing with Japanese Buddhism are fairly large in number. But of 
Buddhist literature of the past, some books have been lost and 
there ate also quite many of which only the titles remain. Of 
such books as have been preserved, there are some which are 
in printed form and some which have remained only in the 
form of written copies. Among the printed books, are some 
which have been reprinted time and again and though bearing 
the same titles the contents of different editions are quite dif- 
ferent Furthermore, there are some books, which are tradition- 
ary sud to have been written by such great priests as Dengy^ 
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Daishi or K6b& Daishi, but require adequate researches before 
it is firmly established whether or not they were really written 
by the authors to whom they ate attributed. Accordingly as yet 
we have to undertake the task of distinguishing those genuine 
from those which are not, to separate those which were really 
written by the authors whose names they bear from those which 
were written by some men of later periods. In these circum- 
stances, in order to arrange Buddhist literature existing in Japan 
in a proper way, one must prepare a synthetic catalogue by 
classifying and arranging it foom various standpoints, such as 
kinds, sects and the names of the authors and also by separat- 
ing such books as have been lost from those preserved, those 
which have been printed from those which remain as written 
copies, those which have different editions of different versions. 
So fat, however, nothing like such synthetic catalogues has been 
produced, though lately there has been published a book of 
reference entitled Bussho Kaisetsu Dai Jiten Ex- 

planatory Compendium of Buddhist Books) consisting of twelve 
volumes, which was compiled under the direction of Dr. Gen- 
my6 Ono. This book, however, contains a list and explanatory 
notes not only of books relating to Japanese Buddhism, but 
also of Chinese books dealing with Buddhism and Buddhist 
books translated into Chinese, in fact of all books concerning 
Buddhism in general. If passages relating to Japanese Buddhism 
only are extraaed from this book and are classified and arranged 
according to plans such as I have just outlined, I think some- 
thing more or less approaching the ideal may be produced. 
But for the present if we were to look for a catalogue showing the 
literature of Japanese Buddhism in general at a glance, a cata<) 
logue of the books in the library of Ryfikoku College and 
another of those in the library of 6tani College, might be coni 
aideted as such. The Ryfikolm College catalogue was issued ia 
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one volume in 15^29 under the title RyMoku Daigaku Wakamht 
Bmrui Mokuroku : Bukhyt no Bu 

A Classified Catalogue of Japanese tand Chinese Books in 
the Ryukoku College Library : Section of Buddhism), but a 
catalogue of books pertaining to the Shin Sect had been issued 
before in one volume and an enlarged catalogue was issued in 
one volume in 1935. These tliree volumes combined make up, 
in my opinion, a comprehensive catalogue of nearly all the 
books bearing on Buddhism. Besides these, we have a work 
entitled Otanz Daigaku Toshokan Wakansho Bunfui Mokuroku 

A Classified Catalogue of the Japa- 
nese and Chinese Books in the 6tani College Library), which 
was issued in one volume in 1925. This catalogue, though not 
confined to books relating to Buddhism, chiefly contains a list 
of such books. It may be added that an enlatged edition of 
this catalogue was issued in 1932 under the title Daini Otanz 
Daigaku Wakan Tosho Bunrui 

The Second Classified Catalogue of the Japanese and 
Chinese Books in the Ctani College Library). 

Next, I shall mention catalogues prepared according to dif- 
ferent sects. Various sects of Buddhism have risen or declined 
in Japan. During the Nara period there prevailed the six sects 
of Jhjitsu, Sanron, Kusha, Hossh, Kegon and Ritsu, to which the 
two sects of Tendai and Shingon were added during the Heian 
period. Later during the Kamakura period the J&do, Zen, Shin 
and Nichiren sects appeared one after another. Now to men- 
don catalogues containing lists of books beating on each of these 
sects, we find that there are Volumes I and 11 of Daznzhon Bukr 
kyt Zmsho A Complete Collection of Buddhist 

Books of Japan), which are entitled Bizkkyo Shosekz Mokuroku 
A Catalogue of Buddhist Books.) In these two 
volumes ate given seventy-five catalogues of Buddhist books 
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which have been written in this country since early times. By 
consulting these catalogues one is able to obtain a general idea 
of books pertaining to individual sects of Japanese Buddhism, 
which were written before the Meiji period. Taisho ShinshQ 
DaiTsokyt The Taisho Edition of the Tripitaka) 

also contains in Volume LV entiled Mokuroku Bu (Catalogue 
Section) twenty-six catalogues of books pertaining to Japanese 
Buddhism. I shall not enter into details because these are ac- 
cessible if you will inspect the catalogue sections of the above- 
mentioned Dainihon Bukk^ Zensho and TaisM ShinshU DaizSkyS, 
Besides these catalogues, there is Zemeh Mokuroku A 

Catalogue of Books of the Zen Sect), which was issued in one 
volume in 1928, as well as l^ichirmM ShSgaku Shtso Mokuroku 
A Catalogue of Treatises and Commentaries 
on the Doctrine of the Nichiren Sect), which was issued in one 
volume in 1918, respectively listing as many books as possible 
connected with the sea referred to. If you consult the cata- 
logues of books of Ryukoku College and 6tani College I have 
already referred to, in addition to all these lists of books, I diink 
you will be able to learn of books bearing on the Shin and 
other sects. 

Other works which may be considered as catalogues prepared 
according to different sects are those which were produced with 
the names of authors as the index. For example, there are cata- 
logues of books written by scholars of the Hongwan-ji Branch 
of the Shin Sea and of those written by scholars of the 6tani 
Branch ; there is ShimhH GakusM Chyutsu Mokuroku 
ifeSlS A Catalogue of Works by Scholars of the Shin Sect), 
which was compiled by Mr. Tetsuo Inoue and published in 
one volume in 1930. There is also another catalogue of a 
similar nature which was published quite recently. This is Mnji 
Igo WchmnShugi Chojutsu Mokuroku A 
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Catalogue of Works on the Doarine of the Nichiren Sea 
Written During and After the Meiji Period), which was pub- 
lished in one volume in 1933. The author is Mr. KwankjrS 
Moriya. The latest work of the kind published is Chizan 
Gakusho Chojittsu Mokuroku A Catalogue of 

Works by Scholars of the Chizan School), compiled by the 
faculty of Chizan College and issued in Ortobcr, 1935. It is 
arranged respectively under the names of the authors of this 
branch of the Shingon Sect. 

Thirdly, with regard to catalogues of imported books, it is 
important for students of Buddhism to conduct researches into 
the question of when kyS sutras, the sayings of Sakyamuni as 
recorded by his disciples after his death), ritsu (# vinaya, dis- 
ciplinary rules formulated by Sakyamuni) and ron (in abhidharma, 
commentaries on shtras) were produced in India. It is also a very 
important problem for students of Chinese Buddhism to study 
and ascertain when these sfLtras, disciplinary rules and com- 
mentaries on shtras were brought to China from India and by 
whom they were translated into Chinese. In connection with these 
questions, an equally important task is to study and ascertain 
when and by whom the Sanscrit and Chinese Tripitaka editions, 
and essays and treatises on them were brought into this country 
from China. As you know, to this country sutras and other 
Buddhist books imported from China were brought in their 
original form, and were read and studied without being translated 
into Japanese. This is a fact of great importance. The titles of 
the books concerning the Tendai and Ritsu Sects and other 
books, which were brought to this country by the famous Ganjin 
Dai-Kwashb are clearly known, but as for other books imported 
from China prior to the Nara period no exaa information is 
now available. As for Buddhist books imported from China 
during the Heian period, there exist catalogues of such books 
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bearing on esoteric Buddhism, which were brought home by 
the so-called eight Qiina-visiting priests, including Dengy6 
Daishi and K6b& Daishi, who stayed for some years in Qiina 
during that period. As Japanese Buddhism owed its origin to 
Buddhist books carried home by Japanese priests who visited 
China as well as to those imported by Chinese priests who came 
here, it is necessary to clarify catalogues of imported Buddhist 
books in order to conduct the study of Japanese Buddhism in 
a systematic way. Such catalogues are given in the section of 
catalogues forming Volume II of Dainihon Bukkyt Zensho as well 
as in the division of catalogues forming Volume LV of lahho 
Shinsha DaizdkyS both of which I have already referred to. By 
making these catalogues groundwork for study and adding to 
the knowledge they give whatever new items of knowledge we 
may be able to gather as a result of researches conducted in 
various fields of study, we may succeed in compiling a com- 
plete catalogue of imported Buddhist books. This is one of 
the most important tasks remaining to be accomplished by 
students of Japanese Buddhism. 

Fourthly, we have to deal with catalogues of manuscripts of 
sfitras. As may well be imagined, actual propaganda work was 
started in this country after sutras and other Buddhist books 
imported from China had been spread in written copies. In 
fact Japanese Buddhism began to malce its appearance after im- 
ported Buddhist literature was copied in large quantity and 
widely disseminated and then taken up for earnest study by 
Japanese seekers after truth. There is no doubt that many written 
copies of important sutras were produced and such manuscripts 
were copied again and again. Accordingly it is a matter of great 
importance for students of history of Japanese Buddhism to in- 
quire what shtras and commentaries on sutras were copied out. 
In passing, it may be mentioned that the transcription of sfitras^ 
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was at first undertaken for the purpose of spreading them, but 
later it gradually became a sort of hobby among people of the 
upper classes. But the primary object of the work was of course 
dissemination and popularization of important Buddhist books, 
so that the study of matters connected with transaiption of 
sfitras and other Buddhist literature is of great importance for 
investigation into the spread of belief in Buddhist teachings. 
We have, however, no complete catalogue of such copied surras. 
In Tokyo and Kyoto, a meeting called DaizS-e is held year after 
year. Each time the meeting is held, a catalogue of rare written 
copies of sutras, which are exhibited on the occasion, is printed 
and distributed. If these catalogues were collected and studied, 
one might be able to get some idea, though incomplete, of 
copied sutras preserved to this day in this country from very 
early times. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
there is a book entitled ShaJ^o yori mitaru NarachS Bukkyo no 
KsnkyU A Study of Buddhism of 

the Nara Period through the Investigation of Copied Sutras), 
which was written by Mr. Mosaku Ishida and was published by 
the Oriental Library. This book contains in appendix entitled 
NarachS Genzai Issaikyosho Mokuroku A 

Catalogue of All the Sfitras and Commentaries Existing During 
the Nara Period). This includes the sutras which were copied 
during the Nara period and is a very valuable index. 

Fifthly, we have to consider catalogues of printed siitras. It 
is quite natural that since demands for sutras and commentaries 
on them gradually rose at the same time the art of printing 
advanced, printing and publication of Buddhist books began to 
be undertaken in this country. Accordingly by putting in order 
catalogues of printed Buddhist books, we can see what kind of 
Buddhist literature was frequently printed and published or con- 
tinued to be published in printed form. This is the reason whjr 
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we have to pay attention to the catalogues just referred to. Due 
to the development of bibliographical methods in this country, 
interest has begun to be aroused in the publication of Buddhist 
books which was undertaken here in early times, leading to the 
gradual appearance of some books specially dealing with the 
subject. Such books are : 

Nara Kankyo Shi A History of Sutras Printed During 

the Nata Period) by Mr. Tokuj& Oya, published in one volume 
in June, 1923. 

Biissho KankS Shi A History of the Printing and 

Publication of Buddhist Books) by Mr. Yush6 Tokushi, included 
in Volume XII of NihonshSkyS Daikdza Lectures 

on Japanese Religions). 

Jodokyb-hm no Kenkya A Study of Printed Books 

of the J6do- Doctrine) by Mr. YShan T6d&, published in one 
volume in 1930. 

KSya-ban no Kenky/i A Study of Books Printed and 

Published by the K6ya Monastery) by Mr. GySei Mizuno, pub- 
lished in one volume in June, 1932. 

In such books as l^ihon Ko4nsaisu Bunkashi 
A History of the Art of Printing in Ancient Japan) or Iraatsu 
Butimdshi A History of the Progress of Printing)* 

Buddhist literature which was printed in early times is dealt with 
for the most part. In this circumstance, we may be able to learn 
much of the history of Japanese Buddhism by arranging such 
books in proper order and compiling a history of the publica- 
tion of Japanese Buddhist books. 

Sixthly, I shall take up the subject of catalogues of series or 
collections of Buddhist books. It is my intention to speak of 
such series mote fully in Chapter II, but here I may mention 
that (juite a number of them ate now in existence. It is a matter 
of great importance for students of Japanese Buddhism to collect 
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all these series and see what books have been published in this 
form. No complete catalogue of Buddhist series has as yet ap- 
peared, but it is very important for the students to draw up one, 
adjusting those series which overlap one another. 

Seventhly, we have to consider the subject of catalogues of 
Buddhist books kept in libraries. An extremely difficult task 
no doubt it is to arrange catalogues of Buddhist books which 
are kept in the libraries of Government and private universities, 
public libraries, temples and shrines of ancient lineage and 
private individual collectors, but this is a task of utmost im- 
portance for students of Japanese Buddhism to take up. Among 
the catalogues of library books, which have so far been pub- 
lished, 1 may mention classified catalogues of the libraries of 
Ryukoku and dtani Colleges, a catalogue of books bearing on 
the Zen Sect, which chiefly lists books of the library of Koma- 
zawa College, to all of which I have already referred, a classi- 
fied catalogue of books bearing on the doctrine of the Tendai 
Sect in the library of the monastery on Mt. Hiei, and a cata- 
logue of the Oriental Library. Besides these, there is no cata- 
logue worthy of note, but if. a complete catalogue of books in 
the possession of universities, libraries, temples and private col- 
lectors could be compiled by adjusting all Ae catalogues issued 
by them, it would serve as an index to nearly all the materials 
available, which are required for conducting study of Japanese 
Buddhism. It may be added that a' catalogue of books belong- 
ing to the Shinpuku-ji temple of Nagoya has lately been com- 
piled by Dr. Katsumi Kuroita and published. If publications of 
similar nature are issued one after another, students will natu- 
rally find it much easier to pursue their studies in this direction 

Finally, let us consider catalogues of essays or treatises on 
Buddhist themes. I need not dwell on the importance of cata- 
logues of such treatises side by side with catalogues of Buddhist 
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books. There are more than thirty technical newspapers and" 
magazines connected with Buddhism, which have appeared in. 
this country since the beginning of the Meiji period. Besides nu- 
merous treatises which appeared in them, treatises on Buddhist 
subjects are legion, which were published in popular Buddhist 
magazines and certain magazines of special nature. Now it is 
plain that in order to know the trend of Japanese Buddhism 
since the beginning of the Meiji period, it is necessary that these 
treatises be made accessible. At the same time, besides serving 
as an important guide in regard to the directions to be pursued 
by students in carrying on their study, they contain mudi useful 
material for reference. Hence the necessity of having catalogues 
of all such treatises compiled. It is fortunate that two catalogues 
of this nature have lately been published. One of them is Buk- 
kyS Ronhun SSmokuroku A Comprehensive Index 

to Treatises on Buddhism) which was published in one volume 
in June, 1931, and is declared to have been compiled by an as- 
sociation calling itself Butten Kenkyhkai (Society for the Study of 
Buddhist Scriptures). The other is BukJ^ogaku Kankei Zasshi 
Bfinhun Bunrui Mokuroku A Classified 

Index to Magazine Articles in Buddhist Periodicals), which was 
compiled by the Librarians of Ryukoku College and was pub- 
lished in July of the same year. By complementing each other, 
these two catalogues serve their purpose to greater advantage. 
As for treatises published after 1931, these ate listed in an en- 
larged edition of Bukkjt Smhun Stmokarohi A 

Comprehensive Index to Treatises on Buddhism), whidi was 
published quite recently (1935). I may add that with regard 
to the question of what magazines and newspapers bearing on 
Buddhism existed during the Meiji period, Meiji-i^enkan BukkyS 
Kankei Shimbun Zasshi Mokuroku A 

Catalogue of Buddhist Newspapers and Magazines of the Meiji 
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Period) was issued last year by the Meiji Bukky&shi Hensansho 
(Institute for Compilation of a History of Buddhism During 
the Meiji Period). 

I have so far dealt with the subject of catalogues. I now 
propose to take up that of " series " or collections of Buddhist 
books. It is about 1,400 years since Buddhism was first intro- 
duced into this country. It was during these fourteen centuries 
that what we call Japanese Buddhism was formulated. The 
nature of Japanese Buddhism may be learned by referring to 
the catalogues of Buddhist literature I have mentioned above- 
As I said before, however, it should not be considered that all 
of the writings on Buddhism, which have been produced during 
these years, have been preserved intact, and that, even supposing 
that they remain in their original form, all of them ate of equal 
importance for the study of Japanese Buddhism. Such being the 
case, the raison d’etre of such literary productions as have been 
selected from among those countless writings on Buddhism for 
their supposed importance from various points of view, that is, 
the raison d’etre of what we call “ series ” becomes apparent. 
Thus, while the "catalogues" mentioned above serve to in- 
dicate the components of Japanese Buddhism, the “series” I 
now propose to deal with furnish fundamental material for con- 
ducting the study of Japanese Buddhism. As a matter of fact, 
collection of writings by the founder of various sects was made 
fairly early, this kind of work having been tried as early as in 
the middle ages. But collection and classification under a cer- 
tain definite system of Buddhist books as objects of scientific 
research and tiieir publication as series were started about the 
close of the Meiji period, and having been continued all through 
the following Taisho period, are still being undertaken to-day. 
In this circumstance, we may consider tliis kind of work to 
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have been all but completed and the object with which it 
was started has been nearly attained. At the beginning of the 
Meiji period, Japanese Buddhism had to go through a most dif- 
ficult time, being hard pressed on the one hand by a violent 
anti-Buddhist agitation sponsored by the Government, and on 
the other by the inroads of Christianity and Western philosophy. 
In fact it had to hold its position fighting with all its strength 
both internal and external adversaries. Since the middle of the 
Meiji period, however, it began to recover the position it used 
to occupy in the faith of the Japanese people and by adopting 
Western methods of philosophical and historical study found 
itself in a position to conduct self-examination, until, by the 
close of the period, it had the satisfaction of seeing its high value 
become duly appreciated by discerning people. Accordingly, old 
copies of Buddhist books, manuscripts and similar things which 
were thrown away as waste paper at the beginning of the Meiji 
period, are now eagerly sought after and collected, even their 
firagments being highly valued. In fact it is these materials, 
which have been collected from old temples or private libraries, 
that have been adjusted and systematized and then published 
under such titles as “ Complete Collection,” '* Complete Works” 
or " Series.” They have also been arranged and published in 
the form of dictionaries, synopses or chronological tables. But 
in 1923, about the time when this sort of enterprise may be 
said to have reached its highest prosperity, as you are well aware, 
a great earthquake accompanied by a calamitous conflagration 
overtook Tokyo and its vicinity. In consequence the great 
pyramid of Buddhist literature accumulated through twenty years 
of painstaking efforts was destroyed all of a sudden, the greater 
part of Buddhist books so far published being reduced to ashes 
together with their printing-blocks and papier-mache moulds. 
Fortunately, however, such books having been already publish- 
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icd, it was comparatively easy to bring out their second editions. 
Besides, the experience of having had precious books reduced 
to ashes in a moment, bitter as it was, served as means of evok- 
ing in the minds of compilers, collectors and publishers a desire 
to have precious books and written copies of rare writings 
printed and distributed as much as possible, with the result that 
the publication business was stimulated in a great measure and 
what we call yen-pon (one yen per copy) series being to be pub- 
lished one after another in quick succession. Books bearing on 
Japanese Buddhism, which were published during the flood tide 
of prosperity, were many in number, not only second editions 
of books published before the earthquake, bur those which had 
remained unpublished were printed in the form of series. This 
state of things continues to prevail to this day. It is of these 
series of Buddhist books that I now propose to speak. In doing 
so, I think it expedient to deal with them by classifying them 
into three main groups The first group includes series of books 
aimed at covering the whole of Japanese Buddhism with a view 
to its systematization, the second those of books collected, select- 
ed and compiled by various sects from their respective stand- 
points and the tliird those made up by compilation of books 
written and left by founders, great priests and leading scholars of 
various sects. 

To begin with those series of books which aim at covering 
the whole of Japanese Buddhism with a view to its sysremat'za- 
tion, which we may call "complete collections” for conveni- 
ence’ sake, we have among others the follov/ing already pub- 
lished: (Cf. pp. 125-126). 
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Tide 


No. of Vols. 


Time of 
publication 


Nihoti Daizdkyd 
(The Tripitaia of Japan) 
Dainihon Bukliyd Zensho 
(A Complete Collection of 
Buddhist Books of Japan) 
Taisho Shinshii Daizdkyd 
(Taislio Edition of the Tripi- 
taka) (A Continuation) 
Kokubun T6h6 

Bukkyd Sdsho 

(Series of Easiern Buddhist 
Books in Japanese) 

Buldtyd Taikei 

(A Great System of Buddhist 
Books) 

Showa Shinsan Kokuyaku 
Daizdkyd (Shutcnbu) 

(The Showa Edition of Japa- 
nese Translated Tripitaka ) 
(Seaion of sectarian books) 


48, with 2 vols. of synopsis 1914-1922' 
and 1 of index 

150, with 10 special vols, 1912-1922 
and 1 vol of index 

30 vols. 1929-1932 


10 vols. each of 1st and 1925 — 

2nd series (18 vols. already (not yet 
published) completed) 


63 vols. (completion of 1917— 

1st term expected), of (not yet 
which 56 have already completed) 
been published 

22 vols. 1928-1931 


Of die above-mentioned collections, Nihon DaizSkyS (The 
Tripifaka of consisting of forty-eight vols. in addition 

to two vols, of synopsis and an index in one voL, was com- 
pleted in the interval of 1914 and 1922. The forty-eight vols. 
of this Tripitaka of Japan are divided into seventeen vols. 
of Sutras/' four of disciplinaiy rules,” nine of ''commen- 
taries” and eighteen of sectarian books.i The part of sutras 
includes 152 books of Japanese commentaries, similarly the part 
of disciplinary rules 25, the part of commentaries 57 and the 
sectarian books 558. In this way, this work is a comprehensive 
series of Buddhist literature, comprising, as it does, seven hundred. 
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and ninety-two Buddhist books produced in this country in 
addition to the original siLtras, disciplinary rules and com- 
mentaries, on which they were written, as well as great books 
of Chinese commentaries and annotations. It must be said, how- 
ever, that a certain measure of re-examination is needed in 
regard to the selection of the books put into this work. Not 
only that, but it does not contain books pertaining to the 
Ky6s6 branch of the Shingon Sect, the Rinzai, J6do, Shin, Ji, 
Yflzu-Nembutsu and Nichiren Sects. Not does it contain books 
dealing with rites and ceremonies of various sects, their histories 
and chronological records, sectarian discussions, glossaries and 
catalogues. Furthermore, there are certain books which ought 
to have been included in the work but have not been. Such 
being the case, this work is a series which is in no way com- 
plete, but the service it has rendered and will render in the study 
of Japanese Buddhism is really great. 

Let us examine, next, Dainihon BukkyS Zensho (A Complete 
Collection of Buddhist Books of Japan). This work consists of 
■one hundred and fifty volumes which are classified into various 
sections: Catalogue (2 vols.). General Introduction (1 vol.), 
Various Siitras (3 vols.), Kegon (7 vols.), Hokhe (18 vols.), Tai- 
mitsu (9 vols.), Shingon (10 vols.), Shhtan (1 vol.), (11 vols.), 
YUzu-Nembutsu (2 vols.), Ji (4 vols.), Kairifsu with a supplement 
treating of garments and instruments (4 vols.), Sanron (1 vol.), 
HoitS (7 vols.), Inmyi (2 vols.), Kusha (7 vols.), Kishin (3 vols.), 
Zen (2 vols.). Rites and Ceremonies (not in separate volumes), 
Bectailan Commentaries (2 vols.). Histories and Biographies (18 
vols.), Appointment and Ordinations (not in separate volumes), 
Genealogy (as above), Geography (ditto). Records of Temples 
(16 vols.). Diaries (10 vols.), Belle-letttes (4 vols.) and Miscel* 
lanies (4 vols.). In addition to all these volumes, the work has 
A supplement consisting of ten rolls of Jukkansho of the Shingon 
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Sect and one volume of index. This classification, however, 
unlike that of the above-mentioned Tripitaka of Japan, which 
was made under a definite system, was made for convenience’ 
sake after the whole work was completed. In consequence 
several volumes ate found to contain certain various books 
w'hich should have been included in other classified volumes. 
In spite of this shortcoming, as compared to the Tripitaka of 
Japan, which is a collection of books dealing only with doctrines 
and tenets of Japanese Buddhism, this work contains in addition 
much historical material, as will be clear from the above-men- 
tioned classification. Moreover, besides containing original sec- 
tarian books of the Jddo, Yuzu-Nembutsu, Ji and Zen sects, 
which are not included in the Tripitaka of Japan, this work 
contains catalogues of Buddhist books, a general introduction 
to Buddhist literature, books treating of Shittan, those treating 
of garments and instruments, seaarian discussions and mis- 
cellaneous writings. As such, this is a very useful series. In 
fact, consisting of altogether one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-two books written by Japanese authors, this series defies 
comparison with any other works of a similar nature in respect 
to number and quantity. However, it contains many books 
which have already been included in the Tripitaka of Japan and 
other series, but this is a shortcoming, if it is one, which is 
unavoidable. 

Thirdly, let me consider Taisho ShinshU DaizdkyS (The Taisho 
Edition of the Tripitaka). Made up of altogether hundred 
volumes, this is a collection of Buddhist books and is repre- 
sentative of the activity of the Japanese Buddhist circles during 
the Taisho and Showa periods. The first fifty-five volumes 
contain Indian and Chinese Buddhist literature, while the fol- 
lowing thirty volumes cover Japanese Buddhist literature, the 
last twelve and three volumes being respectively allotted ta 
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pictures atid figures and catalogues. The fifty-five volumes allot- 
ted to Indian and Chinese Buddhist literature contain two 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine books in addition to 
twenty-seven catalogues compiled in this country. The follow- 
ing thirty vohrmes contain five hundred and eighty-five Buddhist 
books written by Japanese, besides one hundred and ninety-two 
ancient books which were either discovered in recent times or 
are thought to require further researches for establishing their 
authenticity. Thus of three thousand fifty-three books included 
in this collection, six hundred and twelve are of Japanese 
Buddhism. As for the additional twelve volumes containing 
pictures and figures, I shall refrain from considering them for 
the present. Such being the case, in respect to the number and 
quantity of books collected therein, the Taisho Edition of the 
Tripitaka is surpassed by the above-mentioned Tripitaka of 
Japan or A Complete Collection of Buddhist Books of Japan, but in 
regard to the fact that thirty volumes of this series contain all 
of the most important books pertaining to all the sects of Japa- 
nese Buddhism, that most careful selection was made concerning 
the originals of these books and that collation was carried out 
as correctly as possible, it surpasses the two series just referred 
to. Burthermore it also contains not a few voluminous and 
important books dealing with Japanese Buddhism, which could 
not be included in either of the other two collections. In fact 
many tare and precious books, even the titles of which were 
little known before, or which, though by reputation, well-nigh 
inaccessible and could hardly be made material for study, are 
found collected in this work. It is inevitable that the publishers 
being different, as also their positions and the aims they had 
in view, these three collections contain many books which overlap 
one another. Nevertheless, inasmuch as there was more or less 
difference in regard to the selection of originals as well as in 
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regard to the originals adopted themselves, there is little that is 
objectionable in this matter of overlapping. 

Fourthly, to take up Kstkubun Tthd Bukkyd SSsho (Series of 
Eastern Buddhist Books in Japanese). This work consists of 
twenty volumes divided into ten volumes of the first series and 
another ten of the second series, its publications having been 
started in 1925. As is plain from its tide, it is a collection of 
Buddhist books in Japanese in contrast to nearly all the books 
collected in the above-mentioned three works, which are in 
Chinese. It contains more than four hundred books. While 
Buddhist books in Chinese are of course indispensable to the 
study of Japanese Buddhism, similar books in Japanese are even 
more important to students desiring to learn about Japanese 
Buddhism after the Kamakura period. In this respea, dais work 
is particularly valuable. 

Fifthly, to deal with Bukkyd Taikei. This work is not a col- 
lection of books pertaining to Japanese Buddhism only. Never- 
theless it is a publication, of which the main body is Buddhist 
literature considered most important as viewed from the stand- 
point of Japanese Buddhism, to which is added a selection of 
representative annotations. Its special value lies in the fact that 
it was compiled under a systematic organization of wide scope. 
Accordingly, though this collection contains Indian sutras, iis- 
■ciplinary rules and commentaries as well as Chinese annotations, 
its main component part is books pertaining to Japanese Bud* 
dhism. It has collected therein and classified according to sects 
the most important sectarian books such as eleven volumes of 
the Sh6s!$ part, two Sanron books, three Kegon, twelve Tendai, 
three Shingon, two Zen books. The total number of volumes 
making up the collection is more than hundred and though in 
respea to the number of volumes collected it is not consider- 
able, it is an exceedingly serviceable series as it was compiled 
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by selecting the most important of sectarian books, adding there- 
to their annotations. 

Shma SMman Kokuyaku DaizSkyo (Showa Edition of Japanese 
Translated Tripitaka), the sixth series to come under review, is 
an example of the so-called one-yen series and is accordingly 
a collection of Buddhist books which have been made extremely 
popular and easily readable. It consists of forty-eight volumes, 
classified into twelve vols. of sutras, twelve of disciplinary rules 
and commentaries, twenty-two of sectarian books and two of 
synopses. It is noteworthy that the twenty-two volumes of sec- 
tarian books include Japanese versions of books written by 
founders and leading priests of various sects, so that these books 
are very easy to read. For this reason, as well as for the reason 
that it is cheap in price, this collection is widely used. 

Besides the series I have so far dealt with, there is a series 
entitled Kokuyaku Issai-KyS The Tripifaka Translated 

into Japanese). The one hundred and fifty-five volumes making 
up the collection contain Japanese translations of important 
Indian sfitras, disciplinary rules and commentaries. It is planned 
to publish hundred more volumes containing Japanese transla- 
tions of important Qiinese and Japanese Buddhist books, but 
up to date the above-mentioned one hundred and fifty-five 
volumes containing Japanese translations of Indian sfitras, dis- 
ciplinary and commentaries, namely, the triphaka, all but com- 
pletely have been published. 

Secondly, we have to consider such series of Buddhist books 
as have been selected or colleaed by various sects for the reason 
that they are connected with them. This kind of series so far 
published is also not a few in number. First, the Tendai Sect 
has twenty-four volumes of TendaishR Zensho A Com- 

plete Collection of Tendai Books) compiled by the Association 
for the Publication of Tendai Sectarian Books. This work is in 
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course of publication, precious books bearing on the Tendai 
Sect of Japan having been and being published one after an- 
other since the spring of this year (1935). Next, the Shingon 
Sect has thirty-six volumes of ShingonshS Zensho A 

Complete Collection of Shingon Books) compiled by Kdyasan 
College. This work is also in course of publication, the first 
volume having been published in 1933 and the following 
volumes having been and being published in succession since 
that year. JSdoshil Zensho A Complete Collection of 

Jodo Books), consisting of twenty volumes, has been compiled 
by the Association for the Publication of J6do Sectarian Books. 
Its publication was completed between 1908 and 1914. A 
second edition with volume twenty-one as a supplement was 
issued between 1928 and 1931. In addition to this work, there 
is Zoku Jddosh/e Zensho A Second Collection of J&do 

Books) compiled by the Association for the Preservation of 
Seaarian Books, of which nineteen volumes have been pub- 
lished so far. These last two series comprise important books 
connected with the J6do Sect. Besides them a series entitled 
Seizan Zensho A Complete Collection of Seizan Books) 

consisting of eight volumes, is in existence, these having been 
compiled and published by the Sectarian Affairs Institute of the 
Seizan Branch of the J&do Sea. They are also found included 
in Dai Nihon BukkyS Zensho A Complae Collec- 

tion of Buddhist Books of Japan). Coming to the Shin Sea, we 
find that it possesses quite a large quantity of relevant literature. 
To be particular, books esq)ounding the doctrines on which the 
Shin Sect is founded are all colleaed in the two volumes of 
ShinshS Seiten Zensho A Complete Colleaion of 

the Sacred Books of the Shin Sect), compiled by Mr. Kwanji 
Got& and published in 1908. Books containing annotations of 
these saaed books of expounding the doctrines of the Shin Sea 
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ate legion. Neatly all such books ate found collected in the 
following three series: ShtmM Zemho A Complete 

Collection of Shinshu Books), consisting of seventy-four volumes, 
compiled by Mr, Chokuryo Tsumaki and published between 
1913 and 1916; Shinshu Tdkei A Great System of 

Shinshfi. Books), consisting of thirty-seven volumes, compiled 
by the Shinshu Scriptures Publishing Society; and ShinshU Skho 
A Series of Shinshu Books), consisting of ten volumes 
with two separate and one supplementary volume, compiled by an 
association organised for that purpose. As for books pertaining 
to the Zen Sect, we have Koho tmhu Zmmon HSgo Shu 

An Annotated Collection of Sayings of Zen Priests), 
compiled by Mr. K&d6 Yamada and published in 1895 and 
Koho Tenchu Zoku Zenmon HSgo ShU A Second 

Annotated Collection of Sayings of Zen Priests) compiled by 
Mr. Keizb Mori and published in 1896. A more recent pub- 
lication of Zen Sectarian literature is Kokuyaku ZenshU Sosho (®t^ 
A Series of Zen Books Translated into Japmese) in 
twelve volumes compiled by Mr. Gumpei Miyashita, which was 
issued between 1919 and 1921. This work has been augmented 
with a second collection in ten volumes, which were published 
between 1925 and 1932. The S6d6 Sect has to its credit SSdSshU 
Zensho A Complete Collection of S6d& Books) con- 

sisting of twenty volumes. The publication of this series com- 
piled by Mr. Takudd Kuruma and Mr. Chisan Koh6 was com- 
menced in 1928 and has not as yet been completed, though 
more than two-thirds of the work has already been finished. 
Turning to the Nichiren Sect, we have NichirenshU Zemho 
( A Complete Collection of Nichiren Books) in twenty 
volumes compiled by Mr. S&tato Suzuki which was published 
between 1910 and 1915 as well as NichirenshU ShSgaku Zensho- 
A Complete Collection of Books on the Doc-- 
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trines of the Nichiren Sect). Pablication of the latter work 
undertaken by an association formed for that purpose was started 
in 1921 and so far eighteen volumes have been issued, but the 
work is at present suspended. As for books pertaining to the Ji 
Sect, a work entitled Seiten Sacred Books of the 

Ji Sect) compiled by a school belonging to that sect was issued 
in 1916. Finally with regard to books dealing with ascetic Bud- 
dhism and the practice of austerities, volumes forty-six, -seven 
and -eight of Nihon Daizokyo or the Trij^itaka of Japan are a 
collection of such books. A book entitled Shilgen Seiten (■f feEfea.'il ti. 
Sacred Books of Ascetic Buddhism) was issued in one volunae 
in 1927 by an association formed for that purpose. 

Thirdly, with regard to colleaions of writings by the founders, 
great priests and eminent scholars of various sects, what are 
commonly called ZenshU (Complete Works) have been published 
in recent years. In the field of the Tendai Sect, we have DengyS 
Daishi ZenshS Complete Works of Dengyd Daishi) 

in five volumes, compiled by the Eizan Gakuin and published 
between 1926 and 1927, and Chishd Daishi Zenshii 
Complete Works of Chishd Daishi) in four volumes. Tliis work 
makes up four volumes from Volume XXV to Volume XXVIII 
of Dai Nihon BukkyS Zensho (A Complete Collection of Buddhist 
Books of Japan), but was issued between 1917 and 1918 under 
the above-mentioned special title. Also of the Tendai Sect are 
Bhia Suzu Zemhtt (SE-titSlSSm Complete Works of Eshin Sdzu) 
in five volumes, compiled by the Hieizan Senshhin and a second 
edition issued between 1927 and 1928, and KakuchS SSzti ZensM 
Complete Works of Klakuchd Sdzu), which was 
published quite recently. ^vxBst,JigenDaishiZenshQ{Wl^±WMi 
Complete W orks of Jigen Daishi) in two volumes, compiled by 
the priests of the Kaa-ei-ji Temple, was issued in 19 16. All these 
.are collections published under the title “ Complete Works ” of 
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-writings by Dengyb, Chlshb, Eshin, KakuchS and Jigeti, who 
were either the founders or exceptionally great priests of the 
Tendai Sect. Among the collections of writings by leading priestS' 
of the Shingon Sect, we have Kabo Daishi ZensM 
Complete Worlcs of K6b3 Daishi) in six volumes, which was 
compiled by a society called Sofa Sen-yd Kai and published 
between 1909 and 1910. Nearly all the writings attributed to 
K6b& Daishi are found collected in this series. We have also 
KSgyo Daishi Zenshfi Complete Works of K6gy6 

Daishi) in one volume, which is a collection of writings left by 
Kakuban ShSnin, published in 1909 by the Kaji Sekai Sha. 
Better known by the honorary name of K&gy6 Daishi, this priest 
rendered great service in rejuvenating and spreading the Shingon 
Sect by founding the Shingi branch of the sect. Another collec- 
tion of writings by another eminent priest of the Shingon Sect is 
Jim Sonja Zemhfl Complete Works of Jiun Sonja) 

in eighteen volumes, which was published between 1922 and 
1926. As for books by eminent priests of the J.&do Sect, we 
have Hdnen ShSnin THenshu Complete Worlcs of 

H6nen ShOnin), which was first published in 190d and has since 
been repeatedly reprinted. In the field of the Shin Sect, we find 
writings by Shinran ShSnin collected and published in two- 
volumes in 1933 under the title Shinran ShMn Zsnsh& 

Complete Works of Shinran Shbnin), the compilers being 
Mr. Chion Matsubara and Mr. Teikwan T&yama. We also find 
them published in various other forms. It goes without saying 
that Shhsha Seiten ZensbH (A Complete Collection of Sacred 
Books of the Shin Sect), of which I spoke before, contains all of 
them. Next we have ^nnyo Shonin Ibun (^4Hi:Ai&Sl Complete 
Works of Rennyo ShSnin) compiled by Mr. ShSgwan Inaba and 
published in one volume in 1937, which is a collection of 
writings by the great revival leader of the Shin Sect, All his,- 
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■writings are also accessible in Shinshft Seiten Zmho (A Complete 
•Collection of Sacred Books of the Shin Sect). As for writings 
left by Nichiren Shonin, founder of the Nichiren Sect, we have 
Wchiren Sbtnin Go-ibun (n^±A1*PiS3!c Writings Left by Nichiren 
ShSnin), of which the first edition was issued in 1904, and Rj/isan 
KSsoIbun-Roku A Classified Collection of Writings 

Left by the High Founder), of which the first edition was issued 
in 1915, and both of which contain all the writings by him. 
Quite recently Genhun Taisho Kogoyaku Nkhiren Shintn Zenshu 

Complete Works of Nichiren ShSnin 
in the Vernacular with Text) in seven volumes, compiled by Mr. 
Ryuzan Shimizu, was issued. This work contains the original 
texts of the writings of Nichiren, with versions in the spoken 
language set against them. Another similar work is Genhun 
Taisho Nichifyit Shonin ZenshS Complete 

Works of Nichiryu Sh6nin in the Vernacular with Text), com- 
piled by Mr. NitchS Momoi, which was lately published in 
ten volumes. Besides the collections I have so far spoken of, 
there are collections of writings by great Buddhist scholars after 
■the Meiji period such as GySkai Sh&nin, Shfihen Osh&, Tanzan 
Kara, Manshi Kiyozawa, GesshS Sasaki, Eun Maeda and Dait6 
Shimaji, which have been issued one after another in recent 
years. I shall, however, refrain from speaking of them at any 
length. As books of reference, we have KSso Meicho ZenshU 
Collected Works of Eminent Priests) in fifteen 
volumes, which was published by the Heibonsha between 1930 
and 1931. This is a collection of Japanese versions of writings 
in Chinese left by great priests of various sects. Though not a 
work compiled with a view to promoting scientific study of Japa- 
nese Buddhism, it is conveniently arranged to suit the require- 
ments of the general public. Furthermore there is a book of 
.reference entitled Bukkyi Shinh3 Jitsuwa Zenshu 
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Stories of Devoted Buddhists), consisting of twenty-four volumes, 
which was compiled and published, by the Dai^ Shuppan-sha 
between 1930 and 1932. This is a collection of biographies 
of eminent priests of various sects and well-known Buddhists. 

Finally, to take up such books as give summaries or outlines 
of the doctrines of Japanese Buddhism, they may also be classi- 
fied into three groups, namely books dealing with doarines, 
those treating of histories and those serving as books of reference. 

There is for the present no book which may be pointed out 
as one giving a concise summary of the doctrines of Japanese 
Buddhism. I may mention, however, a book entitled Hasshu 
Kt^S Outlines of the Doctrines of the Eight Sects), which 

was written by a learned priest named Gy6nen belonging to the 
Kegon Sect, who lived in the Kamakura period. Though a very 
old book, it has been widely read since the early days of the 
Meiji period. As this is a book written so early as seven hundred 
years ago, its merit is no doubt open to discussion if viewed 
from a strictly scientific standpoint. Nevertheless, because it 
gives in a nutshell the outlines of the doctrines of the eight 
sects, it is a very handy book and on this account it continues 
to be widely read. More than thirty annotations of this book have 
been published since the beginning of the Meiji period. But it 
should be remembered that this book gives not only an account 
of Japanese Buddhism but also histories of various sects of India 
and China. Furthermore, the book gives more prominence to 
disaissioa of doctrines of various Indian and Chinese sects than 
to those of Japanese sects. As already said, it is a Irandy book 
for one who desires to learn of the outlines of doctrines of various 
sects. Because the book was written in the Kamakura period, 
it stops at saying only a few lines concerning the Japanese 
Buddhism of that period and says nearly nothing about its 
content. A similar book written in the Meiji period is BukkyS 
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janisbe An Outline of Twelve Buddhist Seas), 

which was compiled by Mr. K6ch6 Ogurusu in 1886. This is 
a work expounding the so-called twelve sects of the Meiji period 
on the model of the Kamakura volume. Before it was published 
and was still in manuscript form Dr. Bun-yu Nanj6 translated 
it into English and published it in 1886 under the title “A Short 
History of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects ”. Three years 
after, namely in 1889, Mr, Ry6on Fujishima, who was then 
prosecuting his studies in France, also translated it into French. 
It seems that foreigners desiring to study or learn about Japanese 
Buddhism use it as a book of reference. It must be said, however, 
that what knowledge of Japanese Buddhism the book supplies 
is insufficient and that there are not a few passages in it which 
are difficult to understand. In spite of these shortcomings, it 
continues to be widely used by foreign students of Japanese 
Buddhism for the reason that no better book of similar nature 
has as yet been produced. Later in 1896 Bukhyt Kakush& KSyS 
An Outline of Various Buddhist Seas) was compiled 
and published in five volumes by an association called Buklsyd 
Kakushii KySkai (Association of Buddhist Sects). This work also 
gives explanations of various sectarian doctrines after the model 
of the above-mentioned two books. As for books which, unlike 
such explanatory or interpretative books, were written with the 
idea of analysing, systematizing and criticizing Buddhism boldly 
and freely, I may mention the following severd books. These are 
Sxbiki BukkyS Bpn A Systematic Study of Buddhism) 

by Mr. Gor6 Nakanishi, which was published in 1890 ; BukkyS 
Tifisu Rm A Treatise on the Unification of Buddhism), 

the well-known work in five volumes by Dr. Sensh6 Murakami, 
which was planned to be published between 1901 and 1905, 
but of the five projeaed volumes of this book, only the first three 
volmnes were published in 1905, the last two volumes being^ 
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pabUshed in 1927 under the title of Jissen-rm 
Bukkyd Tetsugaku ( H Philosophy of Japanese Buddhism) 

by Mr. T&ta Ono, which was published in 1903 ; Nihon Bukkyi 
Japanese Buddhism), by Dr, Enryblnouye, which was 
published in 191 2 ; Bukkp Gairon (^JsifcMSmr Introduction to Bud- 
dhism), by Mr. Shun-ichi Takagi, which was published in 1916; 
BukkfS Gairon Introduction to Buddhism) by Mr. Daiei 

Kaneko, which was published in 1919 ; Bukkyo Tetsugaku Shis$ 
Taikei An Outline of Buddhist Philosophy) by 

Mr. Sh&shi Mitsui, which was published in 1924; Bukkyt Tetsu- 
gaku Philosophy of Buddhism) by Dr. Benkyb Shiio, 

which was published in 1929 ; and Nihon Bukkyo Hongakushiso 
no Gaisetsu An Outline of Hongaku 

Thought in Japanese Buddhism) constituting Part I of Bukkyo 
Taiko Outline of Buddhism) by Dait6 Shimaji, which 

was published in 1931. I have so far mentioned only the titles, 
but as will be plain from them, these books treat either of Japa- 
nese Buddhism, philosophy of Japanese Buddhism or outlines 
of Buddhism, As for the question of the contents of Japanese 
Buddhism or what Japanese Buddhism is, however, these books 
do hot say much. They simply deal with Japanese Buddhism or 
Buddhism as it has prevailed in this country calling it either by 
the name of Japanese Buddhism or philosophy of Japanese Bud- 
dhism. In what respects Japanese Buddhism dijSers from Indian 
or Chinese Buddhism; whether or not Japanese Buddhism is 
possibly organized into a doctrinal system ; — such question 
remain as yet to be taken up for study. In fact for the present 
we have no book which deals with such questions, except perhaps 
Mr. Shimaji's book "An Outline of Hongaku Thought in Japa- 
nese Buddhism” I have just mentioned. This is probably the only 
book we possess at present which takes notice of the characteristics 
of Japanese Buddhism and gives an outline of its distinctive 
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features. No other has tried to systematize the doctrines of Japa- 
nese Buddhism. In this circumstance, looked upon from the 
standpoint of Buddhism as a whole, what we now call Japanese 
Buddhism or the philosophy of Japanese Buddhism, is nothing 
more than the nomenclature of Buddhism as it has prevailed in 
this country. As you know. Sir Charles Eliot’s “Japanese Bud 
dhism” has lately been published, but it is rather doubtful 
whether its author is sufficiently conscious of the characteristics 
of so-called Japanese Buddhism. 

Next, to take up books dealing with the history of Buddhism, 
we come aaoss the question of difference in meaning according 
to what we understand by the term. In other words, when we 
say a liistoty of Japanese Buddhism, it differs in meaning from a 
history of Buddhism in Japan. To my way of thinking, it seems 
that the history of Japanese Buddhism may be considered rough- 
ly in the following three forms. First, it may be considered from 
R standpoint in which Japan atsd the history of Buddhism are 
separated and the term “Japan" is added to the term “history 
of Buddhism Thus in English it takes the form : “A History 
of Buddhism in Japan.” Secondly, we may consider the subject 
by putting Japanese Buddhism aside from history. Thus in 
English it taJtes the form: “ A History of Japanese Buddhism " 
or " A History of Nippon Buddhism.” Thirdly, we may con- 
sider Japan and history combined and separated from Buddhism, 
so that in English it takes the form : “ A History of Japan with 
Special Reference to Buddhism ”. Now, it is the first-mentioned 
form, i.e. "A History of Buddhism in Japan”, that has hitherto 
been adopted by Buddhist scholars of this country in dealing 
with the history of Japanese Buddhism. The third form : “ A 
History of Japan with Special Reference to Buddhism ” is one 
that has been adopted by scholars specializing in the history of 
this country when they have something or other to do with the 
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Jhistoty of Japanese Buddhism. As for the second form : " A 
History of Japanese Buddhism ”, no work conforming to it has 
so far been written. It seems to me, however, that study of 
Japanese Buddhism will not achieve its ultimate aim unless this 
matter is scientifically taken up and clarified. Now to speak of 
the literature relating to the history of Japanese Buddhism, we 
have among books historically describing it Fusd Ryakki 
IE A Short Account of Japan), Sangoku Buppo Denztl Bngi (Htil 
A Stoty of the Spread of Buddhism in Three Coun- 
tries) and Genko Shakusho To learn the history of 

Japanese Buddhism, these books have been read since old times. 
A book which was compiled after the model of these books but 
was written in a modern style is Nihon Buppo shi A 

History of Buddhism in Japan) in three volumes by Mr. Shfiji 
Tajima, which was published in 1884. In 1890 another book 
of similar nature consisting of three volumes was issued under 
the title Sangoku BakkyS R'jakushi{BM¥0!^$. An Outline History 
of Buddhism in India, China, Japan), its authors being Messrs. 
Mokurai Shimaji and TokunS Ikuta. As their titles show, these 
two books are nothing more than chronological records of mat- 
ters relating to Buddhism in this country. In 1892, however, 
there appeared a small book entitled Nihon Bukkydshi 
^ A History of Japanese Buddhism) by Mr. Yuichirb Kat6, 
which was probably the first attempt ever made in this country 
to deal with the history of Japanese Buddhism in a systematic 
way. Later in 1897 three eminent Buddhist scholars. Dr. Senshd 
Mm-alcami, Mr. Tetsu Sakaino and Mr. Junkyb Washio, jointly 
brought out Volume I of Dai Nihon BukkySshi A 

Hfistory of Buddhism of Great Japan). This book is a record of 
historical facts concerning Japanese Buddhism which were in- 
vestigated from various angles, and has contributed a great deal 
towards historical studies of Japanese Buddhism, It is a pity only 
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Volume I was published, so that matters cdncetning Japanese 
Buddhism after the Heian period were left untouched. This 
shortcoming, however, was remedied by Nihon BukkyS Shikd(B 
An Outline History of Japanese Buddhism) in two 
volumes, which was written by Dr. SenshS Murakami and was 
published in 1898. By the appearance of this book, a system- 
atic history of Japanese Buddhism was made accessible for the 
first time. In faa, this book still occupies a leading position. 
Later books bearing on Japanese Buddhism have been published 
in a fairly large number, but I shall not consider them except for a 
few. One of those books which I would refer to is Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd's "The Creed of Half Japan; Historical Sketches of Japa- 
nese Buddhism", which was published in 1911. We have also 
"Studies in Japanese Buddhism" by Dr. Rcischauer, who is pres- 
ent here (Hall of the Society for International Cultural Relations) 
to-day, which was published in 1917. In 1919 appeared the first 
volume of Nihon BahhySshi no KenkyS Studies in 

the History of Buddhism in Japan) by Prof. ZennosukSTsuji of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, and in 1931 the second volume 
of the same book. In 1929 appeared Gaisetsu Nihon Bukk/Sshi 
An Introduction to the History of Japanese Bud- 
dhism) by the late Mr. Tadashi Hashikawa, whi^ is a history 
of Japahese Buddhism expounding what ipfiuence Buddhism has 
exercised over the advancement of Japanese culture. Between 
1928 and the following year appeared Nihm Bukkyishi m Ken- 
kyii Studies in the History of Buddhism in Japan) 

in three volumes by TokujS 6ya. This work is valuable and con- 
venient mainly on account of the wealth of historical material it 
supplies, but for grasping a general Jdea of the history of Japanese 
Buddhism the average reader may find it too academic. The late 
Dr. K6y6 Sakaino left a large number of writings concerning the 
history of Japanese Buddhism, but I may-mention here as repre* 
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sentative of all his last and best work Nihon BukkySshi Kewa (h 
L ectures on the History of Japanese Buddhism) pub- 
lished in 1931- It is a great pity that only one volume of this 
book was published, so that his lectures stopped at treatment of 
the subject to the end of the Nara period. Finally, to mention 
Nihon Bukky^ Kyogakushi A History of the Doc- 

trines of Japanese Buddhism) by the late Mr. DaitG Shimaji, pub- 
lished in 1933, which after the lamented death of the learned 
author, I was privileged to compile. As may be seen from its title, 
this book is a history of Japanese Buddhism with the study of its 
doctrines as its central point of consideration. Though there may 
be much room for improvement, I think this book is noteworthy 
because it is a systematized history of Japanese Buddhism laying 
the greatest stress upon the study of its doctrines as against a 
cultural history of Japanese Buddhism or a history of the same 
subject specializing in historical materials. Besides all the books 
so far mentioned, there are many similar books dealing with Jap- 
anese Buddhism from the angle of ecomomics, social or philan- 
thropic work, architecture, art or religion, bur it seems that the 
history of Japanese Buddhism as a thing in itself should be one 
with its doctrines as its centre of consideration. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the historical study of Japanese Buddhism 
must be conducted from various standpoints such as religion, 
doctrines, national history, literature art and culture, each con- 
tributing its characteristic share towards its advancement. Also 
I must not pass unnoticed certain works on Japanese Buddhism 
recently produced by foreign scholars. These are Dr. de Visser’s 
''Ancient Buddhism in Japan” (1928-1935), and Dr. Gundett’s 
*' Japanische Religionsgeschichte " (1935), both of which are 
■ejccellent books of reference, and Sir George Sansom’s "Japan : 
A Short Culttwal History” (1931), in which the author deals 
with the contents of Japanese Buddhism to a certain extent. 
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Finally I should like to mention such dictionaries, synopses 
and chronological tables as are needed for conducting the study 
of Japanese Buddhism. The need of such books is by no means 
confined to the study of Japanese Buddhism, but extends to that 
of Buddhism in general. Nevertheless, the study of Buddhism 
being most actively and earnestly carried on in Japan and of all 
countries Japan possessing the largest share of the existing ma- 
terials needed therefore, no matter whether they like it or not, 
all students of Buddhism must pay due attention to the results 
of studies in the subject which have been conducted by Buddhist 
scholars in this country. Accordingly though the books which 
I am about to mention concern Buddhism in general, they possess 
close connections with the study of Japanese Buddhism for the rea- 
son that they were produced in Japan by Japanese scholars. 

First, there have been published a goodly number of dictionar- 
ies, but as Prof. Ui told you a little while ago, the following three 
are representative. The first is BukkyS Daijii A Com- 

prehensive Dictionary of Buddhism) in three volumes, compiled 
by the Bukkyo College and published in 1914-1922. This dic- 
tionary has lately been reprinted in smaller type and published in 
six volumes. The vocabulary included in this book is mostly of 
terms connected with the Shinshii Sect, but each word is minute- 
ly explained and the Chinese ideographs representing the terms 
have kana attached to them, so that it is very convenient for be- 
ginners. The second, compiled by Mr. TokunS Oda, bears a sim- 
ilar title and was published in one volume in 1917, a new edi- 
tion in smaller type having lately been issued. This dictionary 
is in wide use, as you were told a little while ago, because it is 
made up of one volume, has an index and indicates the origin 
of the materials used. It is an exceedingly convenient book of 
reference. The third book of the kind is Bukky^ Daijiten 
, A Comprehensive Dictionary of Buddhism)' in five volumes' 
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compiled by Dr. Shink6 Mochizuki. With the assistance of the 
Keimei Kai, an association for promoting cultural enterprises, 
the publication of this dictionary was taken up in 1931 and up 
to date four volumes have been issued. The special features of 
this diaionaty are that it has been compiled in a most careful 
way from the view-point of scientific study and that new materi- 
als coEected for the smdy of Buddhism ate fairly well made use 
of. Besides these dictionaries, as each of the Buddhist sects pos- 
sesses its own special terminology, vocabulary and matters, it has 
its own dictionary. For example, the Shingon Sect has MikkyS 
Daijiten A Comprehensive Dictionary of Esoteric Bud- 

dhism). Consisting of three volumes, this dictionary was com- 
piled by the T&-ji Semmon Gakk5 (Academy of the T8-ji Temple) 
and published between 1931 and 1933. Again the Zen Sect nas 
Zengaku Jiten A Dictionary of Zen Doctrines) published 

in 1915 and Zenshu Jiten A Dictionary of the Zen Sect) 

published in the same year. The Nichiren Sect has Hongi Seiten 
Daijir/n A Comprehensive Dictionary of Hong6 

Sacred Books) compiled by Mr. Chigaku Tanaka in three volumes 
and published in 1920. As for the Shin Sect, Bukkyd Daijii 
(A Comprehensive Dictionary of Buddhism) in three volumes, 
which I mentioned a little while ago, is a work serving the pur- 
pose of a special dictionary for that sect. Besides these diction- 
aries, we have a biographical dictionary in Nihon Bukka Jinmei Ji- 
sho ( A Biographical Dictionary of Japanese Bud- 
dhists) compiled by Dr. JunkyS Washio. Since it was published 
for the first time in 1903, this book has been in wide use. I hear 
that this work wEl shortly be reissued after being enlarged and 
revised. Further, we have a book entitled Dainihon Jiin Soran 
a Diaionaty of Buddhist Temples in Japan), 
which was published in 1916 by the Meiji Shuppan-sha (Meiji 
Publishing Company). As for books giving synopses or expls- 
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■nations of Buddhist books, we have two volumes of this nature 
included in Nihon Daizdkyo, which I mentioned before. These 
two volumes give explanations of the books comprised in Nihon 
DaizSkyS only, but may be found convenient as the explanations 
given are concisely written and give a general idea of the content 
of every book included therein. This work was done by Messrs. 
Seigai dmura and Gish6 Nakano in 1921-1922. To the list of 
such books is to be added Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten 
JlL A Great Explanatory Dictionary of Buddhist Books) in twelve 
volumes published since 1932, to which I referred at the begin- 
ning of tihis lecture. 

Finally, we have to consider chronological tables. An indis- 
pensable chronological table to students of Buddhism is Bukky6 
Dm NempyS A Comprehensive Chronological Table 

of Buddhism) compiled by Dr. Shinkd Mochizuki, which was 
first published in 1909 and was reprinted in 1930 after being re- 
vised and enlarged. Besides this book, Buddhist chronological 
tables have lately been compiled and published by various sects. 
Thus the Shingon Sect has Shingon-Shll Nempyd A 

Chronological Table of the Shingon Sect), compiled by the Bu- 
zan Sectarian Office and published in 1931, the Zen Sect Nihon 
Zen-ShS NmpyS A Chronological Table of the 

Japanese Zen Sect), compiled by Mr. Daiky6 Mori and publish- 
ed in 1934, and the S8d& Sect SdS-Shtl NmpyS A 

Chronological Table of the S6d6 Sect) compiled by Mr. D6shu 
6kubo and published in 1935. The Tendai, j8do, Nichiren and 
Shin Seas have also respectively the compilation of their chro- 
nological tables under way. 

I have spoken generally of the materials for the study of 
Japanese Buddhism by classifying them into catalogues, complete 
colleaions and synopses of the relevant literature. But no com- 
plete study of Japanese Buddhism can be made through the read- 
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ing of books only. While conducting it through the medium of 
books, it may also be carried on with those ancient Buddhist 
temples still standing in this country as centres of study, that is 
to say, through the study of temples, Buddhist images, pictures 
and similar things. It may also be carried on with priests living 
in such temples, namely those men who write books, erect tem- 
ples and maintain them, as objects of study. In fact Japanese 
Buddhism must be studied from various angles, but to-day I shall 
not gb further than speaking of the study of the subject through 
die use of books. 
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I 

Catalogues 

« <§• i 

(Comprehensive Catalogues) 

h m m U » 

(Cat. arranged according to Sects) 

e ^ i ^ 

(Cat. of Books brought back from China) 

d m U U ^ 

(Cat. of MS. Scriptures) 

(Cat. of Printed Scriptures) 

f «F S ^ 

(Cat. of Series) 

u m 9 n m 

(Cat. of Collections) 

A Classified Catalogue of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Books in the 
library of RyOkoku College 
(Section of Buddhism) 


n Jh 



Same 

(ShiiuhQ Section) 

1926 

Iff ± 

(« «) 


Same 

(Supplement) 

1935 
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A Classified Catalogue of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Books in the 
dtani College Libraty 

The Second Catalogue 

h ^ M ^ 

(Indices to Theses) 


A Comprehensive Index to Butten-Keakyu Kai 

Treatises on Buddhism 

SfclXTOHJi 

Sarne^ Revised and enlarged 

A Qassified Index to Magazine Ryfikoku College Library 
Articles in Buddhist Period- 
icals 


II 


a Complete Collections 

Series 


B 



a»-# 

The Tripitaka of 
Japan 

48 vols 

Synopsis 2 vols. 

Index 1 vol. 





A Complete Collec- 
tion of Buddhist 
Books of Japan 

ISO vols. 

Supplement 10 
vols. 

Index 1 voL 


1925 


1932 


1931 


na ¥ 

1935 

BB 111 ^ 

1931 


1914-1922 


1912-1922 
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30vols. 

Taisho Edition of Tripinkd 
(A Continuation) 

Series of Eastern 1st and 2nd Series^ 10 vols. each 
Buddhtsc Books 
in Japanese 

22 vols. 

Showa Edition of Japanese Translated 
Tripitaka (Section of Sectarian Books) 


b Denominational Series 


^ rSr « =H-E9^ 

A Complete Collec- 24 vols. 
don of Tendai 
Books 


Association for the Pub* 
lication of Tendai Sectarian 
Books 


iS ^ ^ 

A Complete CoUec- 36 vols. Kdyasan College 

don of Shingon 
Books 


A Complete Collec- 20 vols. 
don of J6do Books 


Association for the 
Publication of Jddo 
Sectarian Books 


Same (2nd Ed.) 

A Second Collection 
of Jddo Books 


21 vols. 

19 V 0 I 9 . already 
published 


Association for the 
Preservadon of Sec- 
tarian Books 


1929-1932 


1925— 


1928-1931 


saw 

1935- 
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1933- 


1908-1914 

1928—1931 

1925— 
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19 111 » A % 

A Complete CoUec* 8 vo!s. 
tlon of Seizftn 
Books 

- % 

A Complete CoUec* 2 vols. 
tion of Saaed 
Books of the 
Shin Sect 


Sectarian Adairs 19I3'~1922 

Institute of the 
Seiaan Branch of 
the J6d6 Sect 


sa ?& ra -t* ^ 

Got6i Kwanjt 1907 


A Complete Collec- 74 vols. Tsumaki, ChokutyS 

tion of Shinshfi. 

Books (& Supp.) 


R m m m 

A Series of Shioshii 
Books 


4-^ BTr 

ShinshOL Secies 
10 vols. Supp. Publishers 
2 vols. Extra. 

1 vol. 


1913 — 191 ^ 


1928—1931 


R ^ :K $ 

A Great System of 
ShinsbO Books 

H-p-b® 

37 vols. 

ShinshO Saiptures 
Pubhshing Soc. 

1916-1925 

A Series of Zen 
Books Translated 
into Japanese 
(lsc» 2nd) 

22 vols. 

Miyashita, Gumpet 

1919-1932 

A Complete Collec* 
tion of Sddb Books 

20 vols. 

^ J® ^ ia _ 
w « s SH ® 

Kuruma, Takudd 
Koh6, Chisan 

1928- 
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A Complete Collec- 20 vols. Suzuki, SStat6 1910 — 1915 

tioa of Ntchiren 
Books 

+ A ^ 

A Complete Collec- 18 vols. 
doQ of Books on 
the Doctrines of 
the Nichiien Sect* 

Cl: 4 !^ 

SflCred Books of 
the Ji Sect. 

^ m ^ ^ m iffllE'&iM BH ^ 

Sscred Books of 1 voL Shflken Scriptures 1927 

Ascetic Buddhism Publishing Soc. 


,c Works of Saints 

^ iS* ^ (Tendaishfl) 

Complete Works of 5 vols. Eizaa Gakuin 1926—1927 

DeogyB DaishI 

Complete Works of 4 vols. (A Complete Collection of 1917—1918 

ChishS Daishi Buddhist Books of Japan, 

25ch-28th vols.) 

at ^ ^ 

Complete Works of 5 vols. Hieizan Senshflin 1927— X928 

Bshin Sozu 

Complete Works of 
Kakuch6 Sozu 


IE 2l 

JishA Studies Press 1916 


n TO^IS lil 1141 

publishers for the 1921— 

same 
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Complete Works of 
Jigea Daishi 

= « 

2 vols. 

% ^ a 

Kan-el-jt Temple 

:fc IE 3s: 

1916 


H ^ (Shingonshfi) 


Complete Works of 
K6b6 Daishi 

^ % 

6 vols. 

iUASlS-tlS 

SofQ Senyo Koi 

m -t s ^ 
1909-1910 

Complete Works of 
KOgyd Daishi 

- % 

1 voL 

K.ji Sekai-sha 

gg ?& ra + -^ 

X909 

Complete Works of 
Jiun-Sonja 

“h A 

Id vols. 

Hasi, Hdshfi 

1922-1926 


9 ± ^ oedoshft) 


Complete Works of 
H6aen Shdnin 

- % 

1 voL 

la w IS ^ 

^ B 

Kuroda, Sbindd dc 
Kocfauuldi Shiakd 

saf&s+*4J 

1906 


« 

^ (Shioshd) 


mmAmjsc 

Complete Works of 
Shinian Sh6oia 

Cl ^ 

2 vols. 

a m a? jffi® 

Matsubara, Chion 8c 
T8yama, Teikwan 

ra *i A. ¥ 

1933 

SjtnJiAJSS: 
Complete Works of 
Hetmyo Sh6nio 

- m 

X vol. 

m m 

Inabai Shogwaa 

1937 



^ (Zeoshli) 


Complete Works of 

- # 

1 vol. 

dkuboy Ddshd 

« ^ S ^ 
1930 


Dogen Zeaji 
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Complete Works of 6 vols. 

Tftkaaa Osb5 

W fli fr -fr « 
Publishers for 

Che same 

ra ^ ra ^ 

1929 

A « 

Complete Works of 8 vols. 

Hakiiin Oshd 

ffi »> l£ 

KyCigin-sha 

1934-1935 

B 

1 

1 


a sf ® 

Complete Works of 7 vols. 
Nichitea Shdnia 
in the Vemficalfir, 
withTestt 

41? 7lc tB Hi fi 

Shimizu, RyQzsa 

:fcSE+¥-+H¥ 

1921-1925 

Complete Works of 10 vols. 

NichiryO Sb6aia Already 

in the Vernacular, published 

with Text 

B 

Motnoi, NitchS 

1925 

4 Refeience Books 



ie^«%ar% + s: # 

Collected VC^'oeks of 13 vols. 

Bmifient Ptiests 

SP A It 
Hdbon-sbs 

W HI 3£ 
1930-1931 

CoUeaed Stories of Z4 vob. 

:A:3ltfflffi|t 

D«it8 Shuppan>sbQ 

«B H> X t*P- 

1930-1923 


Devoted BttddUsts 
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III 

Introductojcy Books 


a Docttinal 


An Outline of Twelve 

Buddhist Sects 

Ogurusuy ICdcbd 

en t& -f* A -sp 
me 

An Outline of 5 vols. 

Various Buddhist 

Sects 

Association of 
Buddhist Sects 

!!l] m 

1896 

A Systecnatic Study 
of Buddhism 

IS ^ fiR ^ 

Nakanishi, Gord 

g] ?6 n + 

1890 

as # 

A Treatise on the 5 vols. 

Uni£catiott of 

Buddhism 

n 

Murakami, Sensho 

gj?S3+EPi^^- 

»B ?n - ¥ 

1901-1927 

Philosophy of Japanese 

Buddhism 

Ono, Tota 

m iS h + 3S:^ 
1903 

a 

Japanese Buddhism 

5IJS ± 0 T ^ 
Inouye, Ecuy6 

:fc 3E ^ 

1912 

m ^ m m 

An Incfoduction to Buddhism 

ffi 'fife - 
Takagi, Shun-ichi 

H E ^ 
1916 

m ^ ^ 

An Inttoduction to Buddhism 

^ ^ 
ICanckOj Daiei 

E A. ^ 
1919 
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/kn Oudine of Buddhist 

Philosophy 

H a A fF 

Mitsui, Sh6shi 

IE -i- s <sii 
1924 

» n ^ 

Philosophy of Buddhism 

m Mm 

Shiio, Benkyd 

PS HI RS ^ 
1929 

An Outline of Buddhism 
(1st Part, An Outline 
of Hongaku thought 
in Japanese Buddhism) 

& 

Shinutji, Dalcd 

PS Hi 7^ ^ 
1931 

b Historical 



B 3 m 

A History of Bud- 3 vols. 

dhism in Japan 

m ar ^ % 

Tsjijns, Sh6ji 

SO je + -t; ^ 
18&1 

s 

An OutUne History 3 vols. 
of Buddhism in 

India, China and 

Japan 

ft Hfe K W 
ik m fi6 

Sbimaji, Mokiital 
Ikuts, Tokuad 

so m 

1890 

Q tfcA - m 

A History of Japa- 1 vol. 

nese Buddhism 

JlilS«n8“i3IS» 

Kat6, YBidutB 

SO » = + 31 
1892 

A PQstoty of Bud- 1 vol 
dhism of Great 

Japan 

«■ Ji # t# 

Jg Sif ® 

« m m issc 

Munkami, Sensbd 
Sakaino, Tetsu 
Washio, JunkyB 

§8 fft = + ^ 
1897 

^ 

An Outline History 2 vob* 

«■ i: SSt *® 
Murakami, SenshB 

SO ?6 H + -^ 
1898 


of Japanese Buddhism 
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Studies in the History 2 vols. (supp.) 
of Buddliism in Japan 

it m Jt m 

Tsuji, Zennosuki 

:^3E/\‘Sp ■PriTn:*;'^ 
1919-1931 

H % 

Studies in the 3 vols. 

History of 

Buddhism in Japan 

M ® ^ 

Oyai TokujS 

BH fn = qi - (>i| if 

1928- 19?9 

- % 

An Introduction to I voi. 
the History of 

Japanese Buddhism 

m ill je 
H ashtkawa, Tadashi 

ffrt m ^ 

1929 

A Comprehensive 1 vol. 

History of 

Japanese Buddhism 

m ill JE m 

Hashikawa, Tadashi 

ml ?ii -L- ^ 
1932 

- =& 

lectures on the 1 vol. 

History of 

Japanese Buddhism 

JS 51} SKc fr- ^ 
Sakaino, Koyd 

iia Tn 5^: ^ 
1931 

A Hiitory of Doc- 1 vol. 
trines of Japa- 
nese Buddhism 

Shimaji, Oaitd 

® A ^ 

1933 

c Reference Books 



1. Dictionaries 



H @ 

A Compre> endve 3 vols. 

Dictionary of 

Buddhism 

CSTitiJmR) 
BukkyS College 
(FuZiunbS) 

1914—1922 

® 

A Comprehensive 1 Tol. 
Dicrionaty of 

Buddhism 

IQ IS 

Oda, TokunS 
(Oknra Shoten) 

^ 3E ^ 

1917 
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A Comprehensive 
Diccionaty of 
Buddh SID 

£ ^ 

5 vote. 

^ ® i® iifiTiiA--'!p-'+-‘r. 

(Ii?SI?TJirr) 1931-1936 

Mocbuaki, ShJaku 
(D. of B. Publishiag Soc.t 

A Comprehensive 
Dictionary of 
Bsoceric Buddhism 

3 m 

3 vote. 

& # iO: S5 nSTHyt'Sp-A'Sp 

1931-1933 

Matsunaga, Sh6d6 
(Toji Senmon Gakko) 

^ 

A Dictionary of 

Zen Doctrines 

- ^ 

1 voL 

ipil* Sfl 5^^ 183 IE 0 

1915 

Jirabo, Nyoten (MugasambO) 

W ^ ^ 

A Dictionary of 
the Zen Sect 

— ^ 

1 voL 

ui til la i6E5 m 

1913 

Yamada, IC6d6 (Kdy^kan) 

A Comprehensive 3 vols. 

Dictionary of 

Hong6 Sacred Sooks 

m ti> ^ 'X IE % ¥ 

(m^3=xm) 1920 

Tanaka» Chigaku 
(Shishid Bunko) 


A Biographical Die- 1 vol 
denary of Japa- 
nese Buddhists 

^ 

Washto, Junkyo 

gU rf! H A' Sp. 
1903 

ADicdonaiy of 1 vol. 

Buddhist Temples 
in Great Japan 

Mdji Shuppari'sha 

A: E a: <^11 
1916 

2. Bibliographies 



A BibEog]:aphy of 2 vote. 
Japanese Tnpitaka 

:;fe ® fji 

f ^ ^ m 

Omuia, Seigai 
Nakaao, Gisbd 

1921—1922 
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^ 

A Great Bxplana- 12 vols* 

eery Dictionary 
of Buddhist 

Books 

/j' Sf 3c iSi ® 

Oao, Ge.nm 7 d 

1932-1936 

3. Chronological Tables 



A Comprehensive 

Chronological Table 
of Buddhism 

JI I? ? ^ 
Moefaizuki, Shinko 

BH fff ® '1* = ^ 
(iifiWasc^gfcSTlE) 
1909 

(Revised Ed. 1930) 

R I- ^ 

A Chronological Table 
of the Shingon Sect. 

Buzan Seaatian Office 

BH Til ^ 

1931 

A Choonological Table 
of the Japanese Zen Sect. 

Mori, Daikyd 

na Til A 

1954 

IS 

A Chronological Table • 

Ckubo, C6sh& 

aa Til + ^ 
1935 


of th« S6d6 Sect. 
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ORIENTATION 
IN THE STUDY OF 
SHINTOISM 

At first I should like to deal ■with the relation between Shin- 
toism and other Japanese religions. It seems to me that Shintoism 
has been considered by foreign people to be a very primitive re- 
ligion. But that, I think, is a mistaken idea. What is called Shin- 
toism appeared rather late in Japanese history. In view of the 
logic of tme Shintoism, the ancient Japanese religion cannot be 
called Shintoism. It was in the reign of Ydmel — the thirty-first 
Emperor — that the name Sfimfo (Shintoism) first made its appear- 
ance on the pages of history — before that it was nowhere to be 
found. But it was still later, that is, after the Kamakura period, 
that it began to be conceived in logical terms. In ancient times, 
however, people worshipped their gods and respected the emper- 
ors as the descendants of the Gods who ruled them according to 
their ancestors' precepts. Looking back on it across tire space of 
many centuries, one may consider it as the origin of Shintoism, 
but in that age it was not called Shintoism. Shintoism was so 
named to distinguida it from Buddhism after the importation of 
the latter. 

Shintoism has a long history of steady development from such 
an incipient stage to the present. It would result in the absurdest 
of errors to regard only what is primitive as Shintoism, because 
with such a misapprehension, one might completely fe-U to grasp 
how Shintoism has developed through the ages to its present 
state. 'Throughout the long period of its growth it continuously 
absorbed such cultural influences from China or India as were 
necessary, which served as material for the reviving of Shintoism, 
thus enabling it to carry on its spiritual regeneration. 

. To discover when Shintoism came into being as such we may 
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refer ro the Nihonshoki (0 Chronicles of Japan), which shows 

die content of Shintoism of that time. It required the labours of 
about forty years (from 681 to 720 A. D.) for the fundamental 
plan of the i^thonshoki to be laid down, and data to be gathered. 
Compilers often took turns, but they at last succeeded in com- 
pleting it. Besides there is the Ko/ih' (■S3I5S11 Records of Ancient 
Matters) written by 0-no-Yasumaro at approximately the same 
time as the Nihonshoki. From these two works we can learn how 
Shintoism was born and whit its tenets of belief were. The com- 
pilation of these books, however, took 'place at later dates than 
the time with which they deal, and by then some stories had been 
mistold or new ones had been added as they had been handed 
down by oral tradition. But the faith which is expressed in the 
Nihonshoki and Kyiki is the essence of the Japanese spirit, which 
has been the basis of the religious life of ancient as well as modern 
Japan. For a long time the Japanese people regarded them as their 
Bibles which fostered their religious faith and racial spirit. 

With the introduaion of BudcUiism, however, the quality of 
this faith has changed considerably as the ideals of Buddhism af- 
fected it in various ways. Of course its essentials have never been 
altered by Buddhism, but the latter's importation did add new 
elements to traditional Shintoism. It has been greatly enriched 
by the infiltration of many good points of both Buddhism and 
Confucianism. At a glance, Shintoism may seem to have become 
only a shadow of its former self as Buddhism flourished, but the 
decline was only external. Actually it continued to gain in vitality 
side by side with Buddhism : it re^ly never ceased to grow. But 
in the meantime Buddhism had made its way into the court and 
won many enthusiastic believers. For instance, the renowned 
Shfltoku-Tai^i accepted Buddhism and delivered lectures on the 
two famous sutras of Buddhism, Hokkekyd and ShSmankyS, less 
than twenty years after the introduction of Buddhism. The San- 
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^5gisho Commentaiy on the Three Sutras)^ written by 

him, is illustrative of how Buddhism was apprehended and di- 
gested by the Japanese in a short time. This is a commentary on 
the two sutras mentioned above and a third, called the Yumaky6, 
and shows how completely he understood Buddhism, which is 
both difficult and profound. 

Of course, such a thorough understanding of Buddhism did 
not easily spread to the masses. As it was very difficult for the 
general public to understand Buddhism without laboriously 
studying its philosophy, they continued to live in the time- 
honoured tradition of Shintoism. Buddhists therefore desired to 
spread Buddhism throughout the whole of Japan, but, as it was 
not an easy task, they had recourse to two devices. One was to 
undertake enterprises for social good — improving communica- 
tion facilities by building roads and bridges, or providing hospitals 
and public baths, etc. This put into ptaaice the spirit of cWity 
taught by Buddha. The other meth^ was to praaise ffiith-heal- 
ing as originated by monks, who meditated in unftequented 
places in the mountains. There they had various visions, which 
they related as their religious experiences. At the same time, they 
worked miracles which had a great appeal to the people, who 
were especially inspired by the healing of the sick through prayer. 
This alone, however, would not have succeeded in winning fol- 
lowers, But the monks also enshrined the native Japanese gods 
jin the mountains wherever they went, and prayed for their divine 
protection under which to propagate Buddhism and practise their 
religious austerities. In this way they were at once the priests 
,of the gods and of Buddha, which served to combine the gods 
.and Buddha in the minds of the people. Thus, in later years, 
.people gradually approached Buddha, and, for a long period of 
time, worshipped him while worshipping the gods. Later, in 
ihe Tokugawa period, men clapped their hands in worshipping 
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Buddha as they did in praying to the gods. Again, they appealed 
to the Shinto Gods by the Buddhist invocatory word namit 
{namah or namo). They worshipped, for example, by saying: 
” Namu Tensh6>K6daijingu-sama.’* In the end they were led 
to such confusion that they could not distinguish between the 
gods and Buddha. It goes without saying, however, that this 
confusion existed only among the populace. 

Among scholars and intellectuals the situation was quite dif- 
ferent. Since the importation of Buddhism they had been attract- 
ed to it by its strangeness, but they had gradually come to identify 
its foreign elements with the countries to which they belonged. 
As various dynasties in China came into power, they made a prac- 
tice of attacking others, and sometimes wreaked havoc on the 
Japanese coast. This caused the Japanese to dislilce foreign coun- 
tries and consequentlymade them think that the Japanese people 
should believe in a Japanese religion. In the meantime the well- 
known battle of Genk& took place which was an attempt of the 
Yiian Dynasty to invade Japan. The Japanese people fought 
with all their might and priests of various sects prayed to the 
gods and to Buddha with all their heart. They appealed especial- 
ly to the Japanese gods to aid the country in the national crisis. 
Their efforts at last succeeded in driving the Yiian army away 
from the Japanese coast, and the fleet was completely destroyed 
by a hurricane which was believed to be a Kamikaze (providential 
storm). This incident invigorated the spirit of the Japanese peo- 
ple, and brought it home to them that they should " live, move 
aid have their being” in a Japanese national faith and spirit. 
Since that time Shintoism gradually gained ascendancy, as peo- 
ple came to believe that they must free themselves from the in- 
fluence of foreign theories and establidi their own from the tradi- 
tional national religion. 

In the Kamakura period many books were published on Shin- 
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toism, the first of whidi was the Shintd-gobu-na-iho 
Shinto Pentateuch). It is composed of five volumes ; Gorhinza 
SUdaiki Gochinza Dmki and Uoki-hon- 

gi Records of the Enshrinement of the Outer and Inner 

Shrines of Ise), Toyoke-KSiaijin^^u Gochinza Hongi 

Records of the Enshrinement of the Toyoke Shrine), Ya- 
mato-Hime-no-Mikoto Seiki Historical Records of Ya- 

mato-him6). This book expounds Shintoism by means of the 
logic of Buddliism, Confucianism and Taoism. The Jinnd-shotdki 
True Successions of the Divine Emperors) was written 
by Kitabatake Chikafusa in the fourteenth century. 

In the opening part he states that Japan is a country of the 
gods and gives his reasons. The main points are that our Great 
Japan has been founded by the Goddess, ancestor of all the Em- 
perors, and has been governed by her divine descendants from 
generation to generation according to her principles. This is 
characteristically peculiar to Japan, and therefore, he concludes, 
Japan is a divine country. This reasoning is more advanced than 
that of the Shinto-gobu-m-shOk As mentioned above, in (he Shin- 
tb-gobu-ne-sho, Shintoism is expounded through the medium of 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, whereas in the JinnS-shStSki 
the characteristics of Japan are explained for the first time in 
terms that ate thoroughly Japanese. 

Prior to the Jinnt-shUtki there had been a few books written 
on principles similar to those of the Gobu-no-sho, which laid the 
foundation for this book. In the JinnS-shoioki, hov/ever, the in- 
fluence of Buddhism or Chinese thought is still discernible. Dis- 
satisfied with this, Urab^ Kanetomo, a scholar of the Ashikaga 
period, wrote Yiditsu-Shinto-MySbo-YdshS Cate- 

chism of Genuine Unitary Shinto) in which he declared that the 
way of the Japanese Gods was only one ; that although there were 
numerous gods, yet the way of the Holiest Deity, Amaterasu 
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dmlkami, the ancestress of the Emperors, was the only way, and 
was free from all influences of Confucianism, Buddhism or Tao- 
ism, as it had been cultivated purely in Japanese soil. This theory 
went a long way to purify Shintoism and restore it to the in- 
digenous Japanese spirit. In other words, it began to remove 
the heterogeneous elements which had been added to it in the 
course of time, and to restore the original purity. But this book 
also retained a few marks of foreign religions. Hayashi Razan, a 
scholar of Chinese classics in the Yedo period, went still further 
in weeding out these shortcomings in his Honchd-Jinjako 

Studies in the Japanese Shinto Shrine). As he was a Con- 
fiician of the Chu-Tzu school, he began by condemning Bud- 
dhism. In his opinion the Shintoism that had been so far ad- 
vocated was stained with Buddhist philosophy, which should be 
wholly removed. But his ground for attacking Buddhism was not 
tttily Japanese, but as foreign as the teaching he rejected, for he 
based his argument on the Chinese philosophy he held. 

Next, Yamazaki Ansai wrote the Nakaiomi no Harai 

FSsuiso (pti|5MH7K^ Commentary on the Shinto Exorcistic Pra- 
yers); and in addition, many lectures. A very patriotic man, 
he declared that the Japanese should respea and guard the Em- 
peror as the central force of their national life and well-being. 
This, he said, was the very soul of Shintoism. His theory, how- 
ever, was not wholly free from Chinese influence. But at last 
the four famous scholars of Japanese classics came, and endeav- 
oured to accomplish the long-expected task of justifying the 
Japanese tradition without the aid of Chinese teachings. Among 
them, Kada-no-Azumamaro aJid Kamo-no-Mabuchi 

inen of letters, emphasized the importance of the 
study of ancient Japan from the point of view of Japanese litera- 
ture and language. But they never touched upon religion, and 
with regard to national ethics too, they laid only an academic 
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fbundeitioa. Later, Kamo-no-Mabuchi came to the realization 
that it was only through inquiry into Japanese classics that one 
could find true guidance for the Japanese people. He convinced 
Motoori Norinaga (sftglcS) of this, and expeaed him to carry 
on the study of the classics. Norinaga, having held the same idea 
from his youth, was much encouraged by this suggestion and be- 
gan to expound it with great enthusiasm. His argument tliat the 
Japanese should return to the good old ways of Japan rested 
chiefly on the Kojiki. From this arose the misunderstanding of 
later times, that Japanese Shintoism is nothing but a relic of the 
old days— or a very primitive religion. But Norinaga himself 
never meant to justify primitive Shintoism— indeed, he had as- 
similated many good elements of Buddhism and Confucianism* 
It was only because Chinese thought had affected Japan too much 
for her own good that he advocated a "return to old Japan". 
For tliis reason, he declared, it was unreasonable for the Japa- 
nese to lean towards Chinese thought or to adhere to Buddhism ; 
they ought to cast away once and for all the metaphysics borrow- 
ed from foreign countries and return to the native Japanese way, 
and they ought to rearrange their entire system of thought. His 
disciple, Hirata Atsutan6 expounded the same theory 

more enthusiastically. 

Before these four scholars, as I remarked above, Yamazaki An- 
sai based the ethics of Sh i ntoism on loyalty to the Emperors. 
Norinaga and Atsutan^ particularly emphasized the importance 
of loyalty and of the original Japanese religion and wished the 
government of the Emperor Jinmu to be reestablished in their 
own time. Hence the name Pukko ShintS (Restoration Shintoism). 
This tradition combined with the vigorous scholarship of the 
loplist dan of Mito in Kantb to bring about the glory of the 
Meiji Restoration. 

In the Meiji era many scholars wrote books on Shintoism'. But 
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they merely accepted, -without modification, the Fukko-Shinto of 
the,Tokugawa period ; that is, the purely Japanese, logical Shin- 
toism advocated by Motoori Norinaga and Hirata Atsutane. In 
the Taisho period, however, many scholars tried to describe it 
with new logic. Dr. Naoichi Miyaji wrote Jingishi (plijpSfe) (A 
History of Shintoism) which is concerned widr the development 
of the worship of the gods and with the system of the shrines. 
Dr. Genchi KatS viewed Shintoism from the aspect of the Wes- 
tern science of religion, which had never been adopted by other 
scholars before him, by studying Shintoism in relation to other 
religions. Dr. Gin6 (or Yoshitd) Tanaka has recently written the 
Kannagara no Shimt no KenkjU (f C> oofifiMoWSiL Studies in 
Shintoism, the Way of the Gods), in which he regards Shinto- 
ism chiefly fi:om the aspect of Japanese national ethics. On the 
list you will find many other books on Shintoism by -various 
scholars, whose points of view, however, differ one from another. 

Dr. Sh&z& K5no adopted Dr. Tanaka’s theory, and, starting 
afresh from it, developed many new suggestive theories. Shintoga- 
ku Josetsu An Introduction to Shintoism) is his most 

recent work, in which he outlines the essentials of Shintoism in 
a rather popular manner. An Outline of Shintoism is my own 
work. I gave it the title, ShintSgaku-gairon (fliJSSiSr), to indi- 
cate that Shintoism should be fitted into a system as a branch of 
learning, although no one has ever made public any research un- 
der such a title. In Nihon-jin no Shukjt Religions 

of the Japanese) I treat not only Shintoism but also other re- 
ligions. From these books you may obtain general information 
as to how Shintoism has been studied and how it was investigat- 
ed by new methods. 

Now let us have a glance at the influence foreigners' researdh 
has exerted on the study of Shintoism by Japanese. At the begin- 
ning of the Meiji era, R. T. H. Grifl&th, W. G. Aston, B. H. 
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Chamberlain and Sir E.M. Satow studied Japan, and their books 
are all very famous. Their chief contribution was, no doubt, the 
method of comparative study of religions. For instance, Dr. Kat6 
was influenced by it, and prior to him, Dr. Tetsujiro Inoul had 
discussed the subjea in the new light of comparative studies in 
the manner of Max Muller and Cornells P. Tiele. It may be 
safe to conclude that foreign influence has given a new oriental 
tion to Japanese study of Shintoism. 

More recently, Mr. W. B. Mason has expounded Shintoism by 
the aid of Bergson’s philosophy. I am not at all sure that such an 
approach is proper. If the tight way to study Shintoism is to find 
true Shintoism in Japan, free from all foreign influences, such 
as Chinese thought and Buddhist teachings, it is questionable 
whether it is appropriate to approach it through adopted foreign 
philosophies, such as Bergson’s, Eucken’s and Comte’s. But it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Mason’s studies caused a great sensation 
among certain Japanese, and he has even convinced a group of 
intellectuals that Shintoism cannot make a deep impression upon 
modems unless it is expounded by means of a new theory. Thus, 
on the one hand, modern studies in Shintoism are searching for a 
logical explanation for it ; on the other hand, influenced by the 
world-wide currents of Fascism, some scholars are exalting it as 
the Way of Japan. In their opinion Shintoism must be accorded 
high prestige as a religion because it is essentially the Japanese 
national religion ; and as long as it is regarded ocly as an ethical 
teaching, it lacks inspiration to guide the people ; and that the 
Japanese should establish it as a rsligion. Besides these two 
methods there is a third — the scientific approach to Shintoism— 
whose objective is to establish a new Shintoism by combining the 
results of individual research. The advocates of this method strive 
to make a leevaluation of Shintoism from quite different points 
of view from those of the conventional schools — some following 
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die methods of sociology, aad othets the fommlae of ardiae- 
ology. 

Having covered the three main methods in the study of Shin- 
toism, let us now turn at last to the question of the future devel- 
opment of Shintoism. In my opinion, whether Shintoism is a 
religion or ethical code, it ought to promote world peace, for 
the Japanese are not a war-like people as some outsiders might 
suspect. I am not, however, the first to express such an opinion, 
for it was voiced in an ancient book, Yamato-himi-no-mikoto Seiki, 
one of the Shinto-gobit-no-sho which has been mentioned as belong- 
ing to the Kamakura period. Yamato-himAno-mtkoto was a no- 
ble lady who once served in person Amaterasu dmikami, the 
Goddess enshrined in the Inner Shrine of Isl, When Ise was 
diosen as the site of the shrine, Yamato-himS-no-mikoto express- 
ed her great joy : "May the Goddess reside in peace for ever and 
ever in a country where there shall be no sounds of bow, arrow 
or tom." (Tom is a protector worn on the left arm in archery, 
which makes a noise as the bowstring touches it.) We may gather 
that the Goddess did not like to hear the sounds of tomo and ar- 
rows, that is, she did not like wai&re. Such was the faith held 
in the Kamakura period. Further back in the NihonshoM and Ko- 
jiki, the gods are represented as hating war, loving peace as they 
did. But even war-haters would rise on the occasion when na- 
tional peace and culture were at stake. In this attitude is seen 
something of the Japanese spirit. Out history proves that we 
have never declared war against foreign countries; we have 
fought only to protea our peace and security against the violence 
of foreign forces. Hence such sentiments as we have seen in the 
ShhtS-gobu-no-sho. In the same work, more stories are told of the 
gods’ love of peace, but they cannot be given here for lack of 
space. As you all know, the Emperor Meiji, a descendant of the 
gods, wrote a famous poem on the same theme : 
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“ Yomo no umi mina harakara to om& yo ni, 
nado namikaze no tachisawaguran”, 
which may be translated as: "We regard all the countries out- 
side the seas surrounding Japan as our brethren, but why must 
the seas be disturbed by heavy winds and waves?” 

There is an expression "a god incarnate”. The Emperor Meiji 
was such a noble character that we all look upon him as a revela- 
tion of God in this world. This poem of his is an expression of 
the mind of his great divine ancestor, Amaterasu Cmikami. 

As you are interested in Japanese Shintoism, may I look upon 
you not as strangers, but as brothers who share our feelings? And 
may I not hope that we, as the people of a country of the gods, 
may cooperate with you in promoting world peace ? 

In our modest hope to be of help to you in your study of 
Shintoism, we have compiled the following list of societies for 
the study of Shintoism. First, the Meiji Seitoku Kinen Gakkai 
The Meiji Japan Society)— of which Dr. Genchi 
Kat& is a director— is preparing an exhaustive bibliography of all 
books pertaining to Shintoism, which is expected to be published 
in 1937. This book should be very useful to you, as the titles of 
the books listed are all tomanized. You are urged to read the pto- 
specms of this society. There is also the Shinto Gakkai (HiJSPIr)* 
which is directed by Dr. GinS (or Yoshitb) Tanaka, whom I 
mentioned before. Both the Meiji Seitoku-Kinen Gakkai and 
Shinto Gakkai hold regular monthly meetings at which lectures 
are given on Shintoism. 

Next, there is the Shidb Konwa-kai which is a 

club for the followers of shtS (or the Way), that is, Shintoism, 
in the Daijingu Club (i. e. Jinguh&sai-kai) in lidamachi. There 
are two Kokumin Bunka Kenkyusho ^ 

der government and the other under private management. Many 
colleges and universities, such as the Kokugakuin, T6y6, etc.. 
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have societies for the study of Shintoism organized by young 
students. 

Among libraries where you can find books on Shintoism the 
library of the Kokugakuin College, I think, contains the largest 
collection in Tokyo. In the Bureau of Jinja, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, there are almost as many books as in the library just men- 
tioned. In die Mukyfi-Kai are stored the books collected 

by Yorikuni Inoue, a famous Shintoist of the Meiji era, together 
with many valuable books relating to other subjects. The Jingu 
Bunko in the vicinity of the Ise Shrine keeps many 

books on Shintoism dating from ancient times. If you visit the 
Is6 Shrine you may do well to have a look at this library. There 
are a considerable number of books on Shintoism in the Tokyo 
and Kyoto Imperial Universities. As I am on the faculty of the 
Tokyo Imperial University, if you have any questions or wish 
to read any books, I shall always be available there. 

The discussion follows : 

Question. You said a little while ago that the Nihonshokt and 
Kejiki are regarded by the Japanese as their Bibles. What 
does that mean exactly ? Will you please explain it mote 
fully? 

Answer. I rather meant it historically. Motoori Norinaga re- 
ferred to the Ki^iki as a Divine Book, which may be taken 
. as something like the Bible. 

By the way, both the Kojiki and Nihonshoki in the original are 
a little too difiSadt for modem readers. The Kuji Hongi 
fSi A Chronicle of the Old Matters of Former Ages) is a mix- 
ture of the Kojiki and Nihonshokt . This book is interesting in that 
it exerted considerable influence on the scholars of the Tokugawa 
period as well as of previous ages. But the contents are much 
the same as the Ko/iki and Nihonshokt, and it is not necessary for 
any to read it, except specialists. If you wish to find Japanese 
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religious feelings expressed in literature you may do well to study 
the ManytshU which will be translated into English by 

Japanese in the near future. It is an anthology of ancient Japa- 
nese poetry, compiled during the Nara and early Heian period. 
There are a few translations into European languages, but I am 
afraid they ate not satisfactory. Even the Japanese themselves 
have difficulties in understanding the poems completely. 

I have a letter here asking the name of a good dictionary for 
the study of Shintoism. I would recommend the Zingi-jiten (ji^i 
OTfillS- Dictionary of Shintoism) by Uichi Yamakawa (iu;ii®5t1j). 
It will answer most of your questions. Another letter asks for a 
book giving a general outline of the Shinto spirit. It is better to 
start with an outline description and then gradually proceed to 
the original texts. The most convenient book is Dr. Katb’s 
which is written in English, and as it covets the entire field of 
Shintoism, you may do well to start with it and then go on to 
the study of classical books on the subject. 

Another question I have received is about the possibility of 
Shintoism becoming a world teUgion. This is a very difficult 
question, and for die time being I would say that the possibility 
remains doubtful. It would be unwise to propagate a Sectarian 
Shintoism throughout the world unless it first be unified into a 
coherent theory from the purely Japanese standpoint. 

Question, What is your opinion about the research of Mr. D. 
C. Holtom and others ? 

Answer. As such they ate very interesting, and I for one am in 
sympadiy with them, but I am afraid they may have missed 
the mark when judged by the Japanese conception of Shin- 
toism. I hope that Shintoism will be clarified by further 
research by you who can read and speak Japanese freely. 
Question. What books deal with Shintoism scientifically and 
logically? 
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Answer. Few books of the kind have been written yet. 

Question. Does Dr. Kat6 take such a point of view ? 

Answer. His study is scientific in that he studies Shintoism in 
the light of comparative religion. But no book has yet 
been written in which the author treated his subject from 
the comprehensive point of view of sociology, archae- 
ology and other branches of science. 
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I— Books on Shintoism (Before Meiji) 

H ^ ® ite 720A.D. 

(Nihon Shoki) 

Cbiomcles of Japan 

-fr A ^ 31 ^ 

Prince Toneri, etc. 

T& ^ IB 712A.D. 

(Kojiki) 

Records of Ancient Matters 

Pfc ® 

6>no Yasumaro 


ii Z ^ m 807A.D. 

(Kogoshhi) 


?S i® 

ImbS Hironari 



92 U 

f<|i 4S ts 

927 A,D. 

(Norito) 

An Address to the Gods 

OimmyS-chd) 


m ^ U 

m % 


(Kuji Hongi) 

(Manyd-shii) 


# as: Hi W ® 




(Shint6-gobu-nQ-sho) Shinto Pentateuch 

a. «|S3Sc«iSiia(Goch-n2aShicbiki)| Records of the Enshtiaemeat 

b. (Gochinza Denki) ? of tbe Outer and Inner 

I Shrines of Is^ 

c. K ffi la (H6ki Hongi) J 

d. 

(Toyok6-K6caijioga Godiiaza Hongi) 

Records of the Enshrinement of the 
Toyok^ Shrine 
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e. 

(Yamaco-Him£-ao-Mikoto Seiki) 

Historical Records of Yainaco-hioa^ 

7. jpip ^ 3E 0Q 1343 A.D. 

0itm6-Sh6t6fci) 

True Successions of the Divine Bmpccors 

^ 

Kitabatak£ Chikafusa 


(yuiitsu-Shint6-Myob6-Y6shfl) 
Catechism of Genuine Unitary Shinto 

h ^ (Wm) ^ 

Urab6 Kanctomo 


9. a jMi # 

(Hoochb-Jinjakd) 

Studies in the Japanese Shinto Shrines 

^ m lU 

Hayashi Razan 


10. rpEitK.7jc:^ 

(Nttkatoxni no Hacai FOsuisd) 

Commentary on the Shinto Exorcistic Prayefl 

lu ^ 

Yamazaki Ansai 


iL m ^ ^ 

(Kokal-k5) 

n » m 

Kamo-no-Mabuchi 

(Naobi-no^Mitama) 
MotoSxfs Complete 'V/orks 

& 

MotoSri Norinaga 
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X3. ® iMi !S St 

(Zoku-Shiatd-Taii) 

An Oatline of Popukt Shintoism (Hijrata’s Complete Works) 
m IS Jisi 
Hirata Atsutan6 


II— Books on Shintoism (After Meiji) 


iii^i m it 

® Ilk i££ “ 

(Jingi-shi) 

A History of Shintoism 

Miyaji, Naoichi 


^ ^ 

(Daioihon Jingi-shi) 

A History of Shintoism 

Sacki} Ariyoshi 

m 

m m R m 

(Shifit6*shi) 

A History of Shintoism 

Kiyobam, Ssdao 

m ^ CO m 

ff(f 33^ « 3 

(Shintd no KenkyQ) 

K6no. Sh6zd 


A Study of Shintoism 

9. m 

(Shintd'gaku Josetsu) 

An IntrodacdoQ to Shintoism 


(Shititd Kigenroo) Tsuda, Nocicakd 

Studies in the Origin of Shintoism 


7. m m 

(Shint6 no Shfiky6 Hattatsusbi- Kat6»Geachi 
teki Kenkyti) 

A Study of the History of Re- 
ligious Development in Shinto 
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8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


1 . 


2 . 


(Hoop6 Seishi no Kenkyd) 

Studies in Seishi or Deification 
of Dving Men in Japan 

JB ^ 

ICacd, Genchi 

(Kannagaiano Shinto no ICenkyd) 
Studies in Shintoism, the True 
“Way of the Gods 

m r\4 a jSB 

Tanaka^ Gino 

m 

(Shintogaku-Gairon) 

An Outline of Shintoism 

i!$ P 9*1 jS 

Mizoguchi, Komazd 

(Nihonjin no Shfikyd) 

Religions of the Japanese 

m m m 

Mizoguchi, Komazd 

III— Institutes and Societies 

(Meiji Seitoku Kinen Gakkai) 

The Meiji Japan Society 

11 Maruyama-cho, 
£Coishikawa*ku, Tokyo 

01 tif 

(Dr. Genchi Katd, Ditector) 

fW Itt 41 
(Shiat6 Gakkai) 

a iii«wr^=-p 
130 Hakusan Goten-machi, 
Koishikawa-Icu, Tokyo 


(Dr. Ginfi Tanaka, General Secretary) 


3 . 


(Shldd Konwa-kai) 

^ ^ ^ Si ^ m 


clo Jmgflhftsai-fcai Hon-m, 
lidamachi, Kojimachi-ku, 
Tokyo 


(Jdsnk^ Jmahumi, President) 
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(ShiQt6 Seayd-kai) 


clo Shiat5 Honkyoku, 
K6gai'Cho, Azabu-ku, Tokyo 


t ^ m ^ ^ 

(Issaku Kanzaki, President) 


IV--Librafies 


1, 

The library of the Kokugakuin G>liege \7akagi-cho, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 


z m m ^ 

The Mukyfikai 


429 1-chome, Nishi-Okubo, 
Yodobashi-ku, Tokyo 


3. 

Seminary of Shintoism, Faculty of Letters, clo Tokyo Teidal, Hongo-ku* 
Tokyo Imperial University Tokyo 


4 . mmmB 

The Bureau of Jinja, Ministry of Home 
Afiaiis 


nvtr mm ^ 

Sakuradamon-gai, 
K6jimachi-ku, Tokyo 


5. 

The Library of the Kyoto Imperial 
University 


^ 1& 

Kyoto 


6. ® 

(JingCt Bunko) 

The Jingfi Library 


Uji-Yamada-shigai, Mie-ken 
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ORIENTATION 
IN raE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE ART 

A few remarks may be in order brfore proceeding to the dis- 
cussion of the given subject. 

First, the Japanese word '' Mjuisu" (lit. fine arts) has a very 
wide connotation ; in addition to such formative arts as painting, 
sculpture and architecture, it includes calligraphy. In fact painting 
and calligraphy have been so closely related in Japan and China 
that there is an old phrase, shoga meaning writing-and-painting. 
Japanese landscape gardening compounded with architecture, also 
occupies a position in art. For instance the architecture of the 
famous Kinkaku and Katsura Palace, excellent as it is in itself, 
enhances its beauty by combining with the surrounding gardens, 
which in turn have their own beauty. Again, the blades of swords 
are considered to have sufficient qualities to deserve aesthetic 
appreciation in their form, inscriptions and the mark of temper, 
even when such artistic outward appearances (the " fittings ”) as 
UuhiP-'*, tnenukP^, kozukd^^ kSgaf**, sheath, etc. ate not taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, there are various kinds of industrial 
art, such as lacquer work, metal work, etc. But the present lec- 
ture deals only with painting, sculpture, slightly touching some 
specific features of architecture and industrial art. In the second 
place, I would rather try to e3q)lain the present conditions of the 
learned circles in the history of art— representative scholars and 
the general trends, and then introduce the means and organs by 
whiA foreigners may approach the study, such as art museums, 
research institutes, reference books, reproductions of art objeas, 

<1) SwQtd-guaxd. 

(2) Omameotal head of a rivet for a sword-hilt 

i3) Knife worn in the sword-sheath. 

(4) Metal cod attached to the sword-sheath. 
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att coUeaiOQS^ etc. But I would rather not discuss contemporary 
artists themselves. 

I shall begin with a brief survey of the development of the 
study of art history, and its present tendencies. The history of 
art was the last to be established in Japan among the branches of 
history, for art had been considered only as a matter of taste for 
the general public and hardly worthy of an independent position 
as a branch of learning. 

It is painting that has been valued most hi.ghly among the 
arts of Japan, and already in the eighth century such masterpieces 
as the mural paintings of the Kond6 of Hbryh-ji were produced.^ 
Besides, there are extant numerous masterpieces, and not a few 
painters left their glorious names on the pages of history. But 
it was far later that the lives of painters and descriptive essays on 
att were published, not until the seventeenth century, although 
in the Genji Monogatari written in the eleventh century some 
critical discussions on painting are found, and Gazu-no-maki 
(On Painting), a chapter in the Kokon-cMmon-sh/l compiled in the 
^st part of the thirteenth century, may be considered as a sort of 
criticism of painting. Through these, fragmentary as they ate, 
we may presume what the contemporaries' opinions were in re- 
gard to painting. In the Ashikaga period, Shinnd (Ndami 
and Shinsb (S&ami who were in dvatge of 

paintings and other worla^^ of att in possession of the Ashikaga 
Shogun, wrote Kundaikan-BayUMld in which 

they classified the individual artists. This is the first book devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of painting or art in general. 

In the Tokugawa period (after the seventeenth century) writ- 
ings on the lives of painters and essays on painting greatly 


(t) Mainly those 'which had been btonght fiom China, 
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increased in number. Representative ones are Kand-Ikkei’s (^3*^ 
-m) Tansei Jakuhoku-sha Kan&-Eino’s {^m), 

HonckS Gashi Hiyama-Gishin’s (^tUiUttl) Zoku HonchS 

Gashi Asaoka-Okisada’s Koga Bikd (isag 

■1^), Hori-Chokkaku*s FmS Meiga Den etc. 

The last two are the most detailed, and interesting as represent- 
ing two different tendencies of scholarship in the history of art. 
Asaoka-Okisada, the author of Koga BikS, was himself an artist of 
the Kanb school. He carried out this enormous task by col- 
lecting the lives of painters already available, carefully copying 
the seals and signatures on the pictures he had access to and 
adding his own opinions on each painter, and the voluminous 
book was completed about 1850^. This book deals chiefly 
with the painters of the Ashikaga period and after, and even in 
the present day there is no dictionary of painters that can flivoui- 
ably compare with it. The compilation of Pusd Meiga Den has 
been commonly attributed to Hori-Chokkaku, but in reality it is 
Kurokawa^Shunson’s work. He was primarily concern- 

ed with historical or documental research, and thus he arranged 
historical material on painting among the Imperial Family, court 
nobles, warriors, etc,, whidi he gathered from many classics. 
There is especially an abundance of material of the pre-Kamakura 
period. In addition, he also published the Sekidai Daibt/ssbi-fu 
and the F^ko Gafu In the former he 

classified historical material according to individual sculptors of 
Buddhist images, while in the latter he made a kind of catalogue 
of Yamatoe, mostly picture-scrolls, treating mainly the written 
records on them and also the places where the pictures were 
preserved. 

The authors of the Koga Bikt, Fusd Meiga Den, etc. were artist, 

( 1 ) Istet on it was reptinted several times, but at present the one which was 
•upplemented and printed in 1904 in four volumej offoieiin binding is widely used. 
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historian or antiqutyy, and their contents having all the features 
of a dictionary, these books can hardly be regarded as a systematic 
history of art. Authors of such representative books were pro- 
fessional artists or antiquaries who had no particular insight into 
art itself and did not deserve the name of art critic. And that is 
an illustration of the general tendency of the learned circles be- 
fore the Meiji era. 

It goes without saying that the study of art has progressed 
considerably since the Meiji period, inspired by newly imported 
Western learning. It may be possible to survey the progress of 
the study of art since Meiji in terms of three stages. 

The first stage covers the few years before and after 1887. 
Ernest F. Fenollosa who was invited to Japan in 1878 as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, politics and economics at the Tokyo Uni- 
versity (the present Tokyo Imperial University) and his enthusi- 
astic disciple Kakuab Okakura (|S3;g^=) were the first to redis- 
cover the merits of Japanese classic art, and these forerunners 
devoted their energies whole-heartedly to providing various 
means and organs for art study and education. As a result the 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts was founded in 1888 

with Kakuzb Okakura as its director and in the next year the 
monthly maga 2 ine Kokka(^^l0) was launched under his editorship. 
This periodical, still active to-day, was originated with a view to 
introducing the masterpieces of Japanese ancient art and to cul- 
tivate thereby the appreciative ability of the general public and 
finally to aeate a new art upon the foundation of the old. Dr. 
SeiicU Taki (jl ) has succeeded to Kakuzo Okakura since 
1901, but the former editor’s principle does not seem to have 
suffered altaation. It was very valuable as the sole magazine of 
art until the publication of TSyS Bijutsu Oriental Art) 

and Bijutsu Kenkyif Journal of Art Study), and even to- 
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day it still has ample ramn dUre. Especially brilliant is its merit 
of having introduced new material. Furthermore, the Bureau for 
Investigating National Art Treasures was established and the 
examination of works of art all over the country was commenced 
in 1889. It laid the foundation of the Institute for Preserving 
Old Shrines and Temples which was established in 1896 and 
enlarged into the National Treasure Preservation Board in 1928. 
So it deserves our attention as the first step taken towards gath- 
ering and arranging material to organize the study of the history 
of Japanese art. 

Among the art museums, the Tokyo Imperial Museum has the 
oldest history. It dates from 1872 and after many changes has 
come under ihe direa control of the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment since 1900. It stores many deposited articles of shrines and 
temples, together with the possessions of its own. An Impeiial 
Museum was established in 1895 in Nara, and in 1902 in Kyoto, 
the former containing the masterpieces of sculpture in the Nara 
district and thelatter the pictures belonging to temples near Kyoto. 
In this way fecilities for the study of art have been gradually 
provided. 

The first systematic work on the history of Japanese art is the 
Bijutsu Ryakushi A Brief History of Japanese 

Art) which was compiled on the occasion of the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition in 1900, It was written and 'compiled by 
the foremost scholars of the time, yet it lacked a synthetic unity 
and contained not a few points that should be corrected by later 
knowledge. Before that time, however, Kakuzb Okakura deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on Japanese art at the Tokyo School 
of Fine Arts and the record is incorporated in his complete works, 
Tenshin Zenshii (3c'b:^) published in 1922, It contains more 
original and instructive opinions than the book just mentioned. 
Of course there are not a few points in these lectures too, that 
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should be revised by new finds of works and historical facts, but 
there is manifest in these lectures his sincere desire to unfold the 
hitherto unrecognized merits of Japanese art and to give it histori- 
cal systematization with a zeal and deep insight peculiar to him. 

Eenollosa’s opinion may be inferred from his posthumous work 
published by his wife in 1912 in London entitled The Epochs of 
Chinese and Japanese Art, in 2 vols. The Japanese people should 
be deeply grateful to him, for it was he who with a profound love 
for Japanese art, opened the people’s eye to its excellence and thus 
led them to exert their effort to preserve and study it. Judging 
by his work, however, he somewhat failed to understand sucli 
charaaeristics of Oriental art as manifested in black-and-white 
painting or wood carving. But at any rate these two forerunners, 
Eenollosa and Kakuzb Okakuta laid the foundation of the study 
. of Japanese art, from which, it seems, the second stage of develop- 
ment was to proceed. 


The second stage covers the period from 1900 to about the 
time of the Great Earthquake which took place in 1923. In the 
I900’s several institutions for the study of Ae history of art were 
established, and at the same time, besides such monthly magazines 
as Kokka, the pubiicatio ns of photographic reproductions of classic 
art gradually increased in number. Especially such voluminous 
books as Shimhi Taikan Selected Relics of Japanese 

Art), 20 vols., 1899 — 1908, and T^8 Bijutsu Taikan 

Masterpieces Seleaed firom the Arts of the Fat East), 1 6 
vols., 1909 — 1911, have been successively issued by Shimbi 
Shoin, Shiichi Tajima (fflU&sg— ) compiled the former and Seigai 
6muta collected the material and wrote the explanations 

for the latter. Seigai 6muta held a lectureship chiefly in Oriental 
art at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts ; he was an erudite scholar 
who read both Chinese and Japanese documents and was well 
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versed in the arts of both countries. Especially his knowledge of 
the documentation on Chinese art was remarkable, revealed par- 
ticularly in his work, Shina ^jutsu-shi A History of 

Chinese Art). The first seven volumes of HdyS Bijutsu Taikan are 
devoted to Japanese art and in the beginning of each volume 
are given the general descriptions of the tendency of each period 
and explanations for the illustrations which are inserted at the end 
of the volume, and thus they cover the whole history of Japanese 
painting. Of them all the part which deals with the Edo period 
(from the 17th century to the first half of the 19th) is most ex- 
cellent and contains a good many quotations pertaining to the 
lives of artists or other historical fiicts. The author is at the same 
time a scholar of Buddhism, who has published books on Bud- 
dhism such as Mikkyo Hattanu-shii^Yht Development of Tantric 
Religion), and iconographic reproductions such as BuhhyS Zuzo 
Shako Relics of Old Buddhist Paintings), 18 vols. 

At any rate his tireless endeavours in publishing photographic 
rqjroductions of art objects and in collecting historical material 
went very far to lay the foundation of the study of art history. 

Publication of such collections has become more and more pop- 
ular with the years. The publication of HoryS-ji OhagamP 

Catalogue of Art Treasures of HStyu-ji), 64 vols,, was begun 
in 1913 and completed in 1918. It was followed by 
daiji OkagamP Comprehensive Catalogue of Art 

Treasures of the Seven Great Temples of Nara), 77 vols., com- 
piled at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts. The latter is a collection 
of photographs and detailed explanations on architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, industrial art and various documents of old temples 

(1)(2) These were re-edited into one book under the title of JMauji 

Qkagami A Comprehensive Catalogue of Art Treasures of the Tea 

Great Temples of Nara)»2S vols., published 1932-34. The dka&m 

includes two other temples besides H8ryfi-ji; heace Ten Temples "in (he new 
tide, ref, p. 194, 11) 
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in Yamato which prospered in the seventh and eighrii centuries. 
Compilation work such as this may be considered to have con- 
formed with the trend toward minute, detailed study of individual 
worlcs of art. 

TokubetsuHogokenzobutsu oyobiKokuM-ch5 
Japanese Temples and Their Treasures) was edited under the 
supervision of the Department of Home Affairs, on the occasion 
of the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition in 1910 as an inttoduaion to 
Japanese art. It contains photographs of the representative works 
among the Japanese National Treasures together with their ex- 
planations, and a general outline of the history of Japanese art. 
The selection and explanations of the arcliitectural works were 
done by Dr. Tadashi Sekino and Dr. Chiita Ito, and those of 
painting by Messrs. Kakuzb Okakura, Tadayori Nakagawa, Taku- 
rei Hirako, etc. They were all prominent scholars of that time who 
were in charge of the preservation work of national treasures in 
the Department of Home Affairs*^^ and the book may be called 
one of the best that have ever been published on the history of 
Japanese art. It is a matter of regret, however, that all the works 
of art, with the exception of arrhitecture, in the ages prior to the 
Ashikaga petaod are omitted, for the national treasures of that time 
were limited at that time only to those preserved in temples and 
shrines. Undoubtedly the publications of these photographic re- 
productions, coupled with the general enthtisiasm for the study 
of art, contributed much to the development of this branch of 
study. 

Another fact that should be mentioned as an evidence of its 
remarkable development is that a chair of the history of art was 
established at the Tokyo Imperial University in 1913. and Dr. 
Seiichi Taki was appointed its first occupant. 


(1) This wotk is now ixansferied to the Department of Education. 
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Thus the way was opened for the study of art history. At that 
time there were three different points of view : one was to study 
exclusively the history of art ; another was to make historical 
investigation of the works of art; and the last one was to study 
chiefly Buddhist sculpture and painting from the point of view 
of religions, placing main stress on " iconography." It is a matter 
of course that the study of art history should be supported by the 
investigation of the social conditions of each period, and the 
study of Buddhist painting and sculpture, in turn, by some ico- 
nogtaphic considerations. At that time, however, one and the 
same work of art was treated fiom the three entirely different 
points of view. It did not matter at all, at least to those who 
advocated the last two positions whether or not a work of art had 
artistic value. For example, it was made one of the points of 
serious controversy by those scholars whether or not the main 
buildings of Hbryu-ji had been rebuilt, that is, the Kond6, the 
five-storied pagoda, the inner gate, etc. Dr. Sadaldchi Kida main- 
tained on the authority of documents that they had been rebuilt, 
while Dr. Tadashi Sekino asserted the negative view basing his 
arguments on his architectural researches. This controversy began 
about 1905, and has continued since. 

Dr. Onson Kosugi author of a book entitled 

Kaiga-shi A History of Japanese Painting), and Mr. 

MayotiKurokawa(^;]I^!®), both writers of many essays on the 
art objeas at that time were among those to whom history was 
the main concern. 

In the field of iconography, though the afore-mentioned Di. 
Seigai 6mura was also interested in it, Dr. Genmyo Ono 

was the most active with many books to his credit. Their 
work was not very contributive, except as supplement to the 
study of the history of art. The attitudes in the study of art his- 
tory were also varied, but the charaaeristic feature of the age was 
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that active leseatdi was made by those who might be called ama- 
teur art-historians. For instance, Dr. Rinjitb Takayama’s 

l^ihon Bijutsu-shi A History of Japanese Art), 

a rough draft published posthumously in 1914, was one of their 
brilliant a chi evements. Although it must be admitted that he was 
sincere lover of art, his book was not so much a direct result of his 
interest in the works of art themselves as it was an expression of 
his literary associations and a desire to lay a foundation for aes- 
thetics. KBs study, as it was inspired by literary interest, leaves 
something to be desired in the examination of individual works 
of art, but the book undoubtedly made a much stronger impres- 
sion upon readers than those afore-mentioned dry and matter-of- 
fect books written by historical investigators. 

Another book that exerted strong influence on the general 
public was Dr. Tetsurb Watsuji's Kyi Junrei 

Pilgrimage in Ancient Temples) published in 1919. In this book 
the author describes in the style of a travel-book his observations 
as he visited the temples of Nasa, "where he studied architecture, 
sculpture, painting, etc. He expounds with deep insight into 
and love for art the merits of the Buddhist arts which flourished 
chiefly in the seventh and eighth centuries, with reference to the 
social and cultural backgrounds of the times, and traces their 
origin to the arts of China, India and Greece. This book is res- 
ponsible for the recent popularity of the study of art. His merit 
in awakening the younger generation’s interest in Japanese classic 
art may be compared with that of FenoUosa. The young 
people of that time had been more interested in European art 
perhaps owing to the influence of the Shitakaba school, for each 
number of the Shiretkdbd^ (S#) contained reproductions of 
European pictures with words of high admiration. For that very 


(1) vide pp. 245-246 
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reason they were free fiom conventional ideas of Japanese classic 
art, and were able to appreciate the mote directly die artistic value 
of Buddhist images and other works of Japanese art. It may be 
safely said that the study of art, which began with that of classic 
art, gradually covered the whole field of Japanese art. That the 
learned magazines of art published after 1924—25 started ftom 
the study of ancient Buddhist arts may be regarded as a proof of 
that 

At any rate the appreciative faculty of the Japanese people has 
been greatly developed under the influence of foreign wodts of 
art, in much the same way as Japanese modern literature has been 
affected by European literature. 

Although Dr. Watsuji was not a specialist along that line, his 
influence on the study of art history was by no means small. He 
deserves high honour for his achievement in demonstrating the 
high artistic value of, and causing his contemporaries’ interest in, 
the classic art of Japan in general. 

During that period many excellent books were written, as the 
one just mentioned above, by those who were not specialists of 
art history. As one of the best may be mentioned Dr. Sakutard 
Fujioka’s Kimei Kaiga-s&i A History of 

Modern Painting), published in 1903. This book may be counted 
among many bool^ of lasting importance he has written chiefly 
on the history of Japanese literature which was his speciality. Hie 
describes the development of painting and the influence of social 
conditions upon it during the period 1 7th— 1 9th century. A mote 
Kccellent book on the history of painting has not been published. 
His labours should be greatly admired, especially when one re- 
members that he accomplished such toilsome work as investigating 
the works of art and lives of painters when he had his own study 
to pursue in quite another field. This book should be recorded 
on the pages of history for ever as a work that marked an epoch. 
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Among the specialists who wete engaged in the study of the 
history of art at that time the most active were Dr, Chuta It6 
Tadashi Sekino and Dr. Yasushi Tsuka- 

moto in the realm of architeaure ; Dr. Sekino already 

mentioned, and Dr. K6saku Hamada in that of sculp- 

ture ; Dr. Seiichi Taki (ijiffi-), Mr. Toyozo Tanaka (m tpgjigj), Dr. 
Shizuya Fujikakg Dt- Sentard Sawamura (jf 

etc., ^1 members of the Kokka, in the field of painting. Messrs. 
Tadayori Nakagawa (rpjll.feiiig), Prof. EikichiiA Pukui 
etc. were also artively engaged in art scholarship, but have never 
published the results of their researches in book form. 

The Third Stage (The Conditions of the Present Day). 

Since 1923, the year of the Great Earthquake, the learned 
circle in the history of art has increasingly active. Specifically, 
some new magazines in classic art have been published. (Before 
that time there had been no special magazine on classic art except 
the Kokka). That is, in 1924 Bukkyd Bijutsu Buddhist 

Art) and Nara(^^) ; in 1929 ToyS Bijutut (Oriental Art), and in 
1932 Bijutsu Kenhyit (Journal of Art Study), Houn (S?®), etc. 
have been successively issued. That these monthly or quarterly 
magazines have been issued in large numbers might be regarded 
as illustrative of the flourish of art study, but should more prob- 
ably be considered as a manifestation of the changes brought 
about in the direction and attitude of art study and of the sincere 
desire of young students to publish the result of their studies, 
(cf. p. pi 89-1 90) 

By the change of the direaion and attitude of art study is 
meant the tendency to reevaluate and reorganize what have been 
already studied in former days ; in other words, the tendency to- 
ward making detailed study fiom new angles and cultivate new 
fi.elds of research in art. It is only natural that such a tendenty 
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should have beeu engendered among the young people, who 
wanted to build their own strongholds in which they might pub- 
lish the results of their researches without any restraint from out- 
side. Mr. Toyomune Minamoto lecturer at the Kyoto 

Imperial University, who founded Bnkkyo Bijuisn (Buddhist Art) 
was one of the exponents of this tendency. The same trend may 
be clearly observed among the young monks of the temples in 
Nara who published Nara. It is probable that the admiration for 
classic art whidi was awakened by Dr. Watsuji, or at least the 
general trends that made him speak on the ancient Buddhist art 
had led to the publication of these magazines. To reevaluate the 
researches of the past has been one of the diaracteristics of the 
learned circles since that time. Scientific treatment has been a- 
dopted as far as possible and many classic documents were ex- 
amined more carefully and with more scrupulous preparation 
than ever. 

Such trends were prominent not only in those new publica- 
tions, but the Nihon Ko&uhd ZmhJi A Complete 

Illustrated Catalogue of National Treasures of Japan) compiled 
at the Department of Education (still being continued, the first 
series being issued in 1923) is said to follow the same trends 
though by mere coincidence. This is a collection of photographs 
of national art treasures accompanied by the explanations of in- 
dividual works, and the attitude with whidi explanations are 
made may also be identified with the same tendency. Again Z3z5 
Msiki Inscriptions on Buddhist Images) published by 

the Ardhaeological Society in 1 9 2 6 also conforms to this tendency. 
This book records the dates of the production of Buddhist images 
and contains the whole of the inscriptions (if they have any) en- 
graved by the sculptors. This was an epoch-making publication 
and is of great use to the study of images, for it contains only 
those produas which serve as stepping stones in judging the 
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ages in which a work of art was produced or a sculptor lived. 

These publications contributed much to stimulate the tendency 
of conduaing more meticulous and steady researches, but on 
the other hand it has given rise to some scepticism especially in 
criticism of paintings, for only the question of the genuineness of 
works has been brought to the uppermost, and too strict judg- 
ment and too minute investigation have often spoiled the appre- 
ciation of the works themselves. In considering sculpture exces- 
sive scrupulousness seems to have resulted in the attitude of trac- 
ing the dates of production as fat back as possible. 

On the other hand some people ate trying to reestimate the 
works of art by examining various documents at their disposal. 
Unlike those pure historians who had been active about 1900 , 
but had no deep interest in art itself, they love and understand 
art, and yet they sometimes reveal the same shortcomings in that 
they also regard the study of art itself as supplementary to their 
study of documents. 

But after all these stages must once be passed, in view of the 
special nature of the study of art history and its process of devel- 
opment. All these phenomena mentioned above may be regard- 
ed as illustrative of an early stage of the present study of art ; it 
is still in a period of arranging various materials. It should be 
also noted that the smdy of one particular age, school, painter 
or sculptor has not yet been developed, though that tendency is 
slightly discernible in the study of modern Ukiyoe. 

Next, I should like to deal with the various fields of art study 
in whidi active researches ate being conduaed, and enunent spe- 
cialists in the present learned circles. 

Let us begin with the objeas of study in chronological order. 
A g^t many essays have been written on the art of the ages be- 
fore the eighth century— the Asuka and Nara periods. The afore- 
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mentioned teevaluation of the old theories were made in the out* 
set mostly of these ages, and accordingly the atchiteaure and 
sculpture of these ages are being most actively studied among 
the arts of all ages. Concerning the works of art of the ages from 
the beginning of the Heian period to the Fujiwara period, a few 
noteworthy essays have been written on the sculpture of the ninth 
century, J&chb, a famous sculptor in the beginning of the elev- 
enth century and the sculptors of Buddhist images of this age in 
general such as the essays of Prof. Toyozb Tanaka of the Keijo 
Imperial University and Mr. Nobuka2uTani(#‘g'— ) of the Bureau 
of Historiography in the Tokyo Imperial University, but as a 
whole excellent works are rather scarce in number. On the other 
hand Yamatoe, chiefly of picture-saolls which had flourished in 
the Kamakura period (12th — 13th cent.) has been studied since 
earlier times by many scholars, and the number of articles on 
this subject is on the increase even in the present day. It should 
be remembered that in this field also the fundamental research 
has been commenced by such scholars as Prof. Rikichird Fukui 
of the T&hoku Imperial University, Mr. Ichimatsu Tanaka, inves- 
tigator of national treasures appointed by the Department of 
Education, and younger scholars in the Institute of Art Research 
of Tokyo. Inquiry into the relation between the art of the 
Kamakura period and that of the continent is also being made, 
and since the exhibition of the works of art of that period in 
1933 at the Imperial Household Museum inNata, deeper study 
in the sculpture of the age has been started. 

With regard to the art of the Ashikaga period (15th — l6th 
cent.), Kangef^^ is being actively studied, and many excellent 


(1) Kanga is a name given to the Sung and Yliao style of painting which was 
Introduced to Japan from China about the middle of the Kamakura period and 
gained in popularity in the following Ashikaga period* 
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essays have appeared in such magazines as Bijutsu KenkyU (Journal 
of Art Study), etc, 

Aaive study is also being made on screen paintings (pasted on 
byShu, fusima and wall) produced in the Momoyama period. To 
summarize, the works of art before the eighth century, Yamatoe 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Kanga of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and screen painting of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century are the centre of interest of present scholar- 
ship in art. Concerning the Tokugawa period (17th — 18th cent.) 
somewhat detailed studies have been made about the school of 
Sbtatsu and K6rin, Nanga and Ukiyoe, but they are not fully 
developed yet. 

Now let us see who are the active scholars in the academic 
circles of present-day Japan. 

The veteran authority. Dr. Seiichi Taki, should be mentioned 
first as an outstanding sdiolar on the general subjects of the 
history of art. He retired firom the Tokyo Imperial University in 
1934, but he is still aaive as a member of the Imperial Academy 
and editor of Kokka, and is publishing many essays on different 
subjeas concerning arts ancient and modern. He excels in syn- 
thetic, general description. In the field of architecture, Dr. Qifita 
It& shows the same tendency in his treatment of Japanese archi- 
tecture, although he is now applying himself mainly to the study 
of Chinese architecture. Mr. Seiichi Okuda )» scholar of 

industrial art seems to be adept in the same manner of treatment, 
though chiefly of ceramic art. Their opinions are authoritative 
because they are based upon their experienced observation in a 
wide variety of subjeas. 

In the field of painting, too, veteran scholars such as Dr. Taki 
are publishing the results of their researches in the arts of every 
period. But to-day general interest seems to be direaed more 
toward tlie treatises of Prof. Toyozd Tanaka of the Keijo Imperial 
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University and Prof. RikichirS Fukui, and their studies are con- 
siderably many-sided. It is a pity, however, that the publication 
of such treatises is very limited. Prof. Tanaka has a profound 
knowledge of Chinese literature and seems to be the best critic 
of Chinese painting together with Dr. Taki. In his essays he de- 
velops original opinions in judging the value of the works of 
art. His research is characterhed by his attitude to consider the 
historical situation and significance of the works of art in their 
proper historical setting, by dint of his erudite knowledge of Bud- 
dhism and Chinese literature. 

Prof. Fukui is chiefly applying himself to the study of the pic- 
ture-scroll and black-and-white painting of the Ashikaga period; 
in his attitude is clearly manifested his desire to systematize his 
enthusiasm and love for art into a science. His works on picture- 
scroll and his earlier books on K&rin, etc. also illustrate this 
attitude of his. 

With regard to the Buddhist painting before the Kamakura 
period, there are studies by Mr. Toyomune Minamoto, lecturer 
at the Kyoto Imperial University, Mr. Ichimatsu Tanaka, inves- 
tigator of national art appointed by the Department of Education. 
Their characteristics are revealed in their treatment of sculpture 
and Yamatoe, Mr. T&idiirb Naitb, author of Nihon Bukkyt Kaiga- 
shi ( a A History of Japanese Buddhist Painting) which 

is still being published in a separate volume since 1934, is also 
a noteworthy scholar.. As stated before he devoted himself to 
the study of iconography, and published Nihon Bukkyo Zuzo-sht 
A History of Japanese Iconography), 1933. In the 
Hisiory of Japanese Buddhist Painting also he avails himself of his 
knowledge dong this line to desaibe its relation with the paint- 
ing of India, Central Asia and China. 

As stated before, the study of Yamatoe (chiefly picture-saoU) is 
actively carried on in the present day. An introductory book on 
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his subject is Mr. Ichimatsu Tanaka’s 'iamatfx Josetsu 

An Introduction to Yamato^) incorporated in the Iwanami 
Coutse on Japanese literature. He has published Nihon Emaki- 
mono ShSsei A Collection of Japanese Picture- 

scrolls) and essays of introduaory nature, and is one of the most 
expert on Yamatoe in present-day Japan. Besides the above-men- 
tioned scholars. Prof. Naoteru Ueno of the Keijo Im- 

perial University began fundamental research into this subjectvery 
early, and published an excellent article around 1923. The read 
study of the picture-scroll may be said to have originated about 
this time. 

Concerning the black-and-white painting which attained its 
height chiefly in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Dr, Taki 
and Prof. Fukui are publishing the results of their studies. Be- 
sides, Mr, Sokur&Wakimoto (BS3(c-t-;fLSP), lecturer at Taisho Col- 
lege, and Mr. Nobuo Kumagaya have published very 

excellent works. Mr. Wakimoto is not only a keen critic of 
painting but also an excellent connoisseur of Japanese ceramic 
art. But recently he is concentrating the study of black-and- 
white painting. His study seems to emphasize particularly its 
relation to the painting of Sung and Yuan Dynasties, origin of 
the black-and-white painting of Ashikaga period. Mr. Kumagaya 
who has to his credit an excellent treatise on Yamatoe portraits is 
now energetically studying black-and-white painting. He is con- 
scientiously setting up his arguments upon the foundation of his 
meticulous e^mination of facts and is one of the most promis- 
ing scholars. Another scholar who should not be passed over in 
this connection is Mr, K8u Aimi of the Japan Fine Arts 

Society. He is tirelessly gathering material for the study of black- 
and-white painting (including works and documents). 

Screen painting which had made a peculiar development in the 
1 6th — 1 7th centuries is also being studied with great interest, Es- 
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pecially at the Institute of Art Research synthetic study is very 
vigorously condurted under the leadership of a stafi member, 
Mr, Kisaku Tanaka (g He has published many valuable 

works on Ukiyoe, but recently he is devoting himself to the study 
of screen painting. His severe critical attitude assures us of his 
great achievements in future years. 

Among the scholars of modern painting mention must be made 
first of Prof. Fujikake, of the Tokyo Imperial University, who is 
a recognized specialist of Ukiyoe, though, indeed, well-versed in the 
general field of art studies. In the field of Nanga Prof. ToyozS 
Tanaka’s book, and in that of Ukiyoe Profs. Fujikake and Kisaku 
Tanaka’s works are valued most highly. In the realm of sculp- 
ture the works of Mr. Sh&saburo Mamo ofl&dal 

appraiser of national treasures at the Department of Education, 
Messrs. Takeshi Kobayashi (/jN#fl!l) and Seiroku Noma 

of the Imperial Household Museum are the most noteworthy. 
Their theories have the advantage of being set upon a firm found- 
ation, because they are in very convenient positions to examine 
actual works ’of art. Especially Mr. Mamo’s ex:cellent theories 
based upon his rich experience, and detailed reports on his ex- 
aminations contribute much to the learned circles. Mr. Tsuneo 
Myochin of the Department of Education is in charge 

of repair work of national treasures, and accordingly his argu- 
ments ate unique on account of his familiarity with the material 
and technique of sculpture. His work, Buisuzo Chokoku 
Sculpture of Buddhist Images) which is to be published Portly is 
primarily intended to be a key for beginners, but it will prove 
very useful and interesting to the initiated as weE. Mr. Toyo- 
mun6 Minamoto, lecturer at the Kyoto Imperial University has 
published studies on Buddhist and modem screen painting, but 
his major distinaion is in his criticism of sculpture. His article on 
sculpture of Asuka and Tempyo periods published in the maga- 
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zifle, BukkyS Bijutsu, is the first diesis that has appeared under the 
influence of the tendency described before, and is a very excel- 
lent study which deserves our attention. 

Among the sdiolars of the history of architecture, Dr. It6, Dr. 
Sekino and Dr. Tsulcamoto have been aaive since the end of the 
19th century. Recently the study of Mr. Minoru doka (:^1333f) 
of the Department of Education in temple architeaure, and that 
of Mr. Sutemi Hotiguchi (iinitB) in tea-room architecture are 
received with greatest interest. 

There is a remarkable tendency toward establishing a case on 
the authority of documents, quite independently of the actual 
works of art. Dr. Yasushi Ackchi and Mr. Toshio Fu- 
kuyama the exponents of this tendency. They have 

published many laborious works especially on the temple architec- 
ture before the eighth century. Although they may be regarded 
as a history of temples rather than history of art, they are contri- 
buting much to the study of the history of architecture — diiefly 
of temples. 

In the study of the history of industrial art there is room for 
fiiture research, owing perhaps to the fiict that the subject is too 
many-sided. Here are mentioned only the names of a few schol- 
ars — Messrs. Seiichi Okuda, Sokurd Wakimoto connoisseurs of 
ceramic art ; Shisui Rokkaku professor in the Tokyo 

School of Fine Arts, Tomio Yoshino assistant appraiser 

of the Imperial Household Museum, both well-vetsed in the 
history of lacquer work ; Hozuma Katort professor in 

the Tokyo Sdiool of Fine Arts, in metal and cast-iron works. 

As for die learned magazines, I have given their names in the 
appendfac. (cf. pp, 189-190) 

As already stated one of the concerns of the Kokka is to intro- 
duce new material, and so is the object also of the Bijutsu Kenkyu 
which is being issued by the Institute of Art Research. But diB 
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peculiar feature of the latter is that eadi number contains dear 
photographs of art objects as material for study, even if they have 
been already introduced, and reprints of or quotations from im- 
portant documents which are not available to the general public. 
Its contents, together with those of the Kokka, are the most 
authoritative among the learned magazines of the present day. 
The 'Report of the Japan Bine Arts Society should 

also be noted because it contains reports on new materials. 

The readers are referred to die appendix for art museums and 
other institutes. Of them all, only the Institute of Art Research 
is open to the public, and the library of the Tokyo School of Fine 
Arts offers fficilities to interested outsiders. It is the richest store 
of books pertaining to art. 
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Colleges with Courses in the History of Japanese Art. 

II 11 ill 


Tokyo Impctial University 

Fuiikak6, Shizuya 

Professor 

Kyoto Imperial University 

m m 

Minamoto, Toyomun6 

Lecturer 

T6hoku Imperial University 

Tukui, Rikichird 

Ptofcssor 

Keijo Imperial University 

m 

Tanaka, Toyozo 

Professor 

Keio Gijuku University 

Maruo, Shdzaburd 

Lecturer 

Waseda University 

*& fit A 

Aizu, Yaichi 

Professor 


m mm 

Kino, Yoshio 

Professor 

Kokugakuia Collie 

m m m 

Fujikakd, Shizuya 

Professor 

m 

Taisho College 

Wakimoto, Sokutd 
(Rakushiken) 

Lecturer 


mm - 

Watanabd, Hajlm^ 

Lectuter 

Koina2awa College 

M. ^ m 

Hemmi, Balel 

Professor 
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± m a ^ 

Rissh6 College 

^ SI m ^ 

Hetnxat, Baiei 


Lecturer 

01 ^14 

RyCikoku College 

M 5® ® 

Minamoto, Toyomone 

Lecturer 

IS® 

K6yasan College 

SK ja 

Watonab^, Motoo 


Professor 

it ^ ii m 

Kyushu Impeclal University ' 
Tokyo Bunrika College 
Hitoshima Bunrika College 
Otaxii College 


no 

courses 

oflfered 

1935-36 


Engineering Schools with Courses in the History of 
Japanese Architecture 


Tokyo Imperial University 

Fujishima, Gaijitd 

Professor 

Kyoto Imperial University 

a m iSt - 
Amaaiuna, Toshilchi 

Professor 


^ ® ^ 

Fujiwata, Giichi 

lecturer 

Tokyo College of 
Technology 

# JR ,ffil * 
ltd, CMta 

Lecturer 


fltr m ® 

Maeda, Sbdia 

»» 


BS iiS 

Fujioka, Michio 

M 

Waseda University 

m & ^ 

Tanab^, Tai 

Professor 
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Waseda University 
B 

Nihon College 


-1?^ A 
It 6 , Cbhta 

ISII n 
doka. Minora 


Leauxer 

•• 


Organizations for Preservation and Examination of 
Art-objects (Under the Jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education) 


® fi*- # 

National Treasure Preservation Board. 

fr :S jRil ;il 

Chairman, Hosokawa, Mar<}uis Moritatsu 


SE Treasures 


mm 

Painting and Sculpture 


(m « - 

Taki, Seiichi 

les 19^ 

Bujikake^ Shizuya 

i|i!i niita^W 

Mizoguchi, Teijico 


tu >i> is jes 

Tauaka, To 70 z 6 

SKIWSIIIS 

Ogiuo, Nakasabut 6 

at W Jit 

Hamada, Kdsaka 
Fukui, Sikichit 6 


Handictaft Art 


jl m 8S — 

dkdcbi, Viscount Masatoshi Okuda, Seiichi 

mm 

. Kiatori, Hidejird (Hozutna) 


71 

Swords 


/ s It ' tfieaiSjkW 

Mitsuya, Miyamatsu Yatnada, JunjitS 

H' J?t 

. KSzu, Haku 
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Buildiojgs 


Ito, Ch(ita 
Takeda, Goichi 


^ ^ 
Tsukamoto» Yasushi 


Committee for Preserving Important Specimens of Pine Arts 

^ s m 

Chakman, Taki, Seiichl 


Treasures 


(Those duplicated on the National 
Treasure Preservation Board are 
omitted from this list) 


mm ^ m ^ fi; 

Painting, Sculpture Wada, Eisaku 

X ^ iWi yj; .1-. m 

IXandiocafc Art Inoue, Kiyoshi 

m fk Jt. jsj) 

Sekl, Yasunosuke 

sii ifii n m ik -- 

Buildings Amanuma, Toshitchi 

Dept^ of Efiifcatfon^ Bmeau of Keligm* 
l^atmal Treasure Apprahement Seam. 

(in Preservation Section) 

# (Treasures) 

Painting, Sculpture, Handicrafts, Documents, etc. 


Ogino, Nakasabur6 

W tSifeW 

Tarawa, Kingo 

^ Homma» Junji 


Maruo, Shdzabut6 
Fujita» Tsuneyo 

m m is. 

Tarawa, Yutaka 


Maruo, Shdzaburb 

W mMK 

Hatada, Yoshindo 
iSf UK 

Umehara, Sueji 
Sakatani, Ry6noshia 


m — 16 

Tanaka, Ichimatsu 
lb 

Tayama, Nobuto 
Myodiin,.Tsuneo 
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S #1 (Buildings) 

Ico, Chfics 
Hatcori, Katsukichi 


UiS-A^m 
Sakataoi, R^ftnoshin 

i!pa3S3fciSB 
Sawashima, Eitat6 


|S8 Se 

Odkxf Minora 


Research Institutes 


Institute of Art Reseaich (.Tokyo) 

^ m 

Yashico, Yukio 

om) 

Tokyo Fine Arts School library (Tokyo) 

(S&K) 

Katori, Hidejird 
(Hoauma) 

CW3K) 

Ancient Culture Research Institute (Tokyo) 

H (R ^ 

Kutoita. Katsumi 


JR#P»l«W?*E0f («#) 

Oriental Ceramics Research Institute (Tokyo) 

& ra — 

Okuda, Seiicbi 
Koyama, Fujio 


W »i* 5? 
Tanaka, Kisoku 


30 

Ishii:awa, Masao 


ja & tK 

Adadil, Yasushi 


Atio, Saji 
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»C £S 19 

Tokyo Imperial Household Museum 


m m m 

Fine Arts Dept. Mixoguchi, TeljirQ, 


il& 3S 

ID 5fe 

Chairn-iaa 

m 

Painting 

Akiyama, Mitsuo 

Tanaka, Ichimatsu 

m M 

/i' ¥(■ Bll 

5^- 113 1® 

Sculpture 

Kobayashi, Takeshi 

Noma, Sdroku 


* IR iflt ■ 


Ceramics 

iCitahata, Taisuke 


m % 

fffi 11 H fl|5 


Lacquer 

Mizoguchi, SaburO, 

Yoshino, Tomio 


Tol:yo Irnperali ITiilversity 
Uurcau of llisrociography 

Iff - 

Division of Art History Toni, Nobukasu 


Museums 

Tokyo 

Trmn^i’^n 

% 1*1 


(asterisk denotes occasional opening) 

Imperial Household Museum (1872) 
Tolt^o Fine Acts School Museum 
Japan Fine Arts Society (1878) 

6kara Antique Museum (1919) 


Kyoto 

AST Onshi Imperial Museum of Art (1902) 

Kyoto Imperial University (Faculty d 
Letters) Museum (mainly specimens 
of archaeological interests) (19M) 
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!5!JSSII^3ES5?® 


KicanO’J^^jA Hdmotsukati (museum) (1927) 
Koty\l-ji Keih6kan (museum) (1923) 
Ninna>ji £.eihdkan (museum) (1927) 
Daigo«jI Reihdkaa (museum) (1935) 


Nara 

imperial Household Museum (1895) 

0 Kasuga Jinja H6motsu]can (museum) (1934) 

^ ^ ii tS XJnebi Antique Museum (mainly specimens of 
archaeological interests) (1931) 


Other Local Museums 

Kamakura Kokuh6kan (museum of national treasures) (mainly treasures 
in the possession of shrines and temples) (1928) 

Kanazawa Buuko (Kanasawa^ ICauagawa Prefecture ; la 
Sh6my6-ji established c. 1270,) 

JingCl Choko-Kan Museum (Is^) (19U) 

Tokugawa Museum (Nagoya) Collection of Marquis 
Tokugawa of Nagoya (1933) 

/ i^m 

Hakutsuru Museum (Sumiyoshi, Hydgo Prefeaure) 

Collection of Mr. Jihei Kan6 (1931) 


Sanda Museum (Sando, Hy6go Prefecture) 
Collection of Baron ICuki (1912) 

Ohara Museum (Kurasbiki^ Okayama Prefecture) 
Collection of the 6hara Family (1930) 
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Asano Kanko-kan (" Sentei ", Hitoshima) 

Collection of Macquis Asano (1913) 

Kikusui Industrial Art Goods Museum (Komatsu, 
Yamagata Prefecture) Collection of Mr. Sh6.shichi 
Inoue ; mainly old pottery (1932) 


Learned Magazines 



Editot or Publishers 

First published 

m HIS 
"Kokka'^ 

>ti :^c 
Tokyo 

Ml m- 

Taki, Seiichi 

(1889) (monthly) 

Buddhist Art 

St U 
Kyoto 

3Ki 

Minamoto, Toyomune 

(1921) (irregular) 

$ m 

«Nara" , 

sS i\ 

Nara 

M -M. 

TBdat-ji 

(1924) ( » ) 

M i'p m 

Oriental Art 

^ A 
Nam 

m & m 

Asuka-cn 

(1929) •( » ) 

^ US 

" Yumedono " 

Nara 

li&flfJWiJjSI; 

Ikaruga-Kokyd-sha 

(1930) ( „ ) 

Journal of Arc Study 

M SC 
Tokyo 

mmmm 

Institute of Art 
Research 

( 1932 ) (monthly) 

"HSun" 

SC ^ 
Kyoto 

H6ua Kank6sho 

(1932) (irregular) 

Report of the Japan 
Fine Arts Society 

St SC 
Tokyo 

AiiruV K6u 

( 1926 ) (quarterly) 

Historic Remains and 

Kyoto 

jnmmzm 

Kawakatsu, Masatath 

(1931) (monthly) 


Pine Acts 
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AfS 

Historic Remains and 
Ancient Arc 

3K 

Kyoto 

mn^m 

Aweao, Hideo 

(ten times a year) 

Ukiyo6 Art 

m 3ft 
Tokyo 

UkiyoS Geijutsu-sha 

(1932) 

(monthly) 

“ChadBijutsu ” 

M « 

Tokyo 

ChRo Bijutsu-kai 

(1932) 

< « ) 

mmmm 

*' Kenchifcii Zasshi " 

m 3ft 
Tokyo 

Aichitectutal Society 

(18S6) 

( .> ) 

Archaeological Review 

J!£ :ft 
Tokyo 

Archaeological Society 

(1910) 

( ,• ) 

m m 

Ceramics 

3I1SC 

Tokyo 

PSJi&iffFierr 

Ceramic laboratoiy 

(1927) 

(bimonthly) 

/u 

" Chawan ** 

JR 3ft 
Tokyo 

m m m 

Hdua-sha 

(1931) 

(monthly) 

m > 

Lacquer and Industry 

JR JiC 
Tokyo 

Japan Lacquer Industry 


(monthly) 


Association 
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A LIST OP BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF JAPANESE ART 


A* Genecal 

1 . 

A History of Japanese Act (in Teoshin's 
Complete Collections), 1^22 

2. 

An Outline History of Japanese Art, 

1901 

Japanese Temples and Their Treasures 
(English Edition available), 1900 

4. 

A Study of Buddhist Art, 19X4 

5. Japanese Pine Art, 1931 

6 . A Handbook of Japanese Art, 1933 

7. 

Pilgrimage in Andent Temples, 1919 

A History of Contemporary Japanese Art, 
1917 


Okakura, Kaku 26 

fir® 

Dept, of Agriculture 
and Commerce 

ft ^ 

Dept, of Home Affairs 


Hirako, Takutei 

m < 9 - 

Taki, Seuchi 

#11: m tSS: SI5 
Tsuda, Noricak^ 

JW 

Watsujj, Tetsurb 
Saitd, Ry0z5 


B. CkssiEed 

9. 

A Study of Old Painters and Paintings, 
1904 

10 , 

Notes on Japanese famous Painters, 1899 


(^fcrajsEJ&gr) 

Asaoka, Okisada 
revised by Kin 6ta 

Hori, Chokkalcu 
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S&3S:®&©Str^l 

An Outlook on the Theory of Japanese 
Painting (2 vols.) (Collections of Bio- 
graphies of Great Painters and Theses 
on Painting before the Meiji Era), 
1927-29 


12. 

A History of Modern Painting, 1905 

13. XA^ms 

An Introduction to Bunjinga Fainting, 1923 

14. 

An Introduction to Ukiyoe Painting, 1931 
13. 

Original Ukiyo^ Printings of the Early 
Period, 1926 

16. 

Genealogy of Buddhist Sculptors (contained 
in Posthumous Works of Bokusui) 

17, a?ic5fe^it3g 

An Outline History of Japanese Archiceccuce, 
1927 

18. Art of the Landscape Gardening in Japan, 

1935 

19, B:^cxal^ 

A History of Japanese Industry, 1897 

20 . 

A History of Japanese Industrial Arts, 1931 

G, Dictionaries, Guide Books, Catalogues, etc 

21 , 

A Dictionary of Themes (or Fainting 
(5 vols.), 1923 


m ^ isi 

Sakazaki, Shlzuka 


Pujioka, Sakutar6 

?i« m — 

Taki, Seiichi 
Tanaka, Kisaku 
Kishida, RyOsel 


m ;ii ^ W 

Kufokawx, Shuosofl 


Amanuma, Toshiichl 


mn All 

Tamura, Tsuyoshi 
Yokoi, Tokifuyn 

ft K we — 

Okuda, Seiichi 


Srito, Rylh6 
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22. 




Tatsho Edition of Tripifaka (Section of Iconography) 

(12 vols.). 1932-35 

23. 


?n ^ (M m-) 


A Guide to Japanese Ait (2 vols.), 1951 

Vaniato-kai (Taki Seuebi) 

24, 




A Catalogue of Government Protected 
Buildings and National Treasures, 1935 

Kutoita, Katsumi 

25. 




A Dictionary of Japanese Architectural 
Terms, 1919 

Nakamiua, TatsuCatd 

26. 




A Dictionary of Ceramics (6 vols.), 1934-36 

Ono, Ken-ichic6 


ILLUSTKATED REFERENCE MATERIALS ON JAPANESE ART 


A. Geneml (l^aiatlng, Sculpture, Architecture, Gardening, Industrial Art, etc) 

1. «ry?wsjwisa«k ^mmm 

An Illustrated Catalogue of the Imperial Imp. Household Museum 
Household Museum (42 vols.), 1926 


2 . n 

Japanese Temples and Their Treasures Dept, of Home Afl&irs 
(English Edition available) (3 cases), 1910 


3. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Na- 
tional Treasures (13 vols.), 1923 

4 

Masterpieces Selected from the Arts of 
the Far East, 1909-11 

3 . 

Buddhist Art Study Materials (3 cases), 
1921-28 


^ ^ ^ 

Dept, of Education 


Shifflbl Shoin 


The Society for Studies 
in Oriental Art 


6, “2auh6»' 

An Album of Japanese Architecture, Shiga, Naoya 
Painting and .Sculpture (3 vols.), 1926 
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7 , n n 

An Album of World’s Pine Arts (36 vols,)i Hcibon aha 
1927-30 


a 

An Illustrated History of Japanese Art 
(English Edition by H. G, Hendeison), 
1932 


Minamoco, HdshCt 
(Toyomunl) 


9 . 

A Piaorial History of Japanese Art, 1932 


:/cNK 

Tazawa, Yutaka and 
Oolra, Minoru 


10 . 

Materials for Japanese Art (5 vola.), 1935 


Bijutsu Shity6Kanko-kal 


11 * 

A Comprehensive Catalogue of Act 
Treasures of Ten Great Temples of 
Nara (23 volsj, 1932-34 


Tokyo School of Pine 
Arts 


X2. 

Catalogues of Art Treasures in the Possession 
of : Chfiaen-ji, Daigo*]], T6fuku-ji, etc, 

13 . 

Catalogues of Private CoUecdons owned by : 
Count Sakai, Murayama, Tokyo School of 
pine Arts, etc. 


B, Paiotkig 
a* General 

14. Shinbi Taikan ” 

Seleaed Relics of Japanese Art (20 volsj, 
1899-1908 

13. Bijutsu Shhei •• 

An Album of Art Treasures (23 vols.), 
1910-14 

16. I5K ifr ?(: " Geien ShinshO ” 

An Album of Oriental Paincmgs (12 
vols.), 1915-18 


ra ft ife — 
Tajima, Shiidii 


Shimbi Sholn 


Shimbt Shoio 
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17. '’ShebiShiryd” fij || It 

An Album of Oriental Paintings and Sh6bi-sha 

Sculptures (72 vols.) 

18. ^ Vc ** Gump6 Seigan ” iffi jRi: 

An Album of Chinese and Japanese Seigei-sha 

Paintings (10 vols.) 

19 . n^mnw 

" SaiunjikO " ( A Catalogue of Special Ex- Imp, Household Museum 
hibition of Buddhist Paintings of 
the Imperial Museum), 192ri 

b* Classified 

**Zetsudai Shih6-ch6*' (A Pictorial Catalogue Wada, Mikio 
of 1918 Special Exhibition of AndeciC 
Buddhist Paintings of the Imperial 
Household Museum), 1919 

21. t/M 

An Album of Pamous Japanese Paintings Kyoto College of Painting 

(Section of Buddhist Paintings) (15 
vols.), 1930- 

Reproductions of Picture-Scrolls (Tale Yamato6 D6k6*kai, etc. 
of Geojt, Shigisan Engl, etc.) 

23. Ul ® 

A Collection of Japanese Picture-Scrolls Yfirankaku 
(22 vols.). 1929-32 

21 ^ ^ ^ 

SesshO. Album and Supplement, 1909 Shimbi Shoin 

23. ^ 

Higashiyama Black and White Paintings Akiba, Kei 
(13 vols.), 1934-36 
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26, 




A Selectioa of Saeen Painciog (2 vols.}, 
1920 

Nihon-Bijutsu Gakuin 

27, 




An Album of Decorative Saeen Paintings 
(8 vols.) 1930-35 

Akiba, Kei 

28. 




SOcatsu Albttin> 1913 

Japan Art Society 

29. 




Kdcia Album (English Edition available) 

. (5voU,),1906 

Shlmbi Shoin 

30. 


m m m 


An Album of Haruyama and Shijb School, 
191X 

Kokka-sha 

31. 

^ 

m m 


Nangt CoUecdon (3 vols.), 1910 

Kokka-sha 

32. 




Collections of Ten Nao^a Masters (2 vols.), 
1909-10 

Slilmbi Shoin 

33. 




Representative Pieces of Early UkIyo6 (80 

Tanaka, Klsaku and 


plates), 1927 

Kishida, Ryilsei 

34. 


rart*:g:ffp 


A Selection ftom Early XJkiyoS, 1928-29 

Tanaka, Kisaku 

33, 

9mmsk 



An Album of Pidntings of Ukiyod School, 
1906-7 

Shlmbi Shoin 

Sculpture 


56. 




Insaipdons on Buddhist Images, 1926 

Archaeological Sodety 

37. 


»is) 


An Album of Photographs of Gilt 
Bronze Buddhist Images, 1912 

Katoti, Hidejird (Hoaoxna 
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38. 

Japanese Old Mask$« 1955 

D. Architecture 

59 . 

An Album of National Treasures in Ar- 
chitecture (3 vols.), 1919-22 

40. 

A Catalogue of Japanese Ardhiceccure 
(4 vols.), 1934- 

41. 

Juraku (dealing primarity with tea-room 
archicecture)^ 1928 

B. Industrial Art and Handicraft 
a« General 

42 . 

Syxnpcsium of Industrial Arts (56 vols.), 
1923-25 

45. 

Xdei-shukd (An Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Shdsdin CoUeccion) {6 vols.), 1908-! 

44. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of the ShOsOln 
Collection (7 vols.), 1928- 

b* Classified 

45 . 

An Album of Representative Japanese 
Mictors (5 vols.) 

46 . 

An Album of Chinese and Japanese 
Mirrors, 1935 


Imp. Household Museum 


Iwai, Taketoshi 


Amanuma, Toshiichi 


?8 ^ 

Hashfmoco, Mbtoi 


Publishing Society Jfbr 
the same 

Imp. Household Museum 


Imp. Household Museum 


Hirose, Tosen 


Got6, Mor.'ichi 
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47. iis Timm 

Aa lUuscrated Catalogue of Famous Homaa, Junji 
$wofds, 1935 

48. m m " 'Tagan^ oo Hana ” 

Works of the Chisel (mainly Swofd^ Micsumuca, Toshimo 
Fittings) (4 vols.), ipOW 

49. (3?A> 

An iHusttated Catalogue of Cefamic Takahashi, Vosbio 
Wares (Chaire, Chawan, etc.) (10 
vols.), 1921-2(5 

50. 

Keptesentativc Japanese Pottery (4 vols.), Publishing Society for 
1932-33 the same 

51 . 

Textile Fabrics of the ^th, 7th and 8th Imp, Household Museum 
Centuries A.D. in the Imperial House- 
hold Museum (12 vols.), 1927-28 

32. rrp ^ isamnfKfiJj 

Jidai Gic£ (An Illustrated Catalogue of Okads, Sabur6suk6 
Textile Art of Various Countries) (20 
vols.), 1933 

53. " Tagasode Hyakushu *' 

One Hundred and One Sleeves 
(Samples of Classic Textile Art) 

(20 vols.), 1919 


Nomura, S^jitd 
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Orientation 

IN THE STUDY OF 
CLASSIC JAPANESE LITERATURE 

In order to explain the present condition of the study of 
Japanese classics, it is necessary to take a glance at past con- 
ditions. In the study of classics there have been two attitudes 
from its beginning to the present. One is that of, as it were, 
looking down from a higher plane, which might be called the 
deductive or contemplative method. It may be interesting to 
pause for a moment to consider why such a trend has arisen. 
From the Tokugawa period on through the Meiji era, the study 
of Japanese literature had concerned itself with such outward 
matters as the meaning of words and phrases or biographical 
data or the types and forms of books. And the contemplative 
attitude seems to have appeared as a reaction against the latter, 
which was so much bound by exterior matters that it neglected 
the consideration of the inner quality of literature, which should 
deal with the human mind. In consequence the question of the 
essence of literature, and of the vitality, if any, of Japanese liter- 
ature has become the central interest of scholars. The practical 
method of their study seems to have been very intuitive. They 
have had recourse to foreign principles of literary criticism and 
philosophy with which to re-examine Japanese literature, for, 
in their opinion, there has been no fixed method in traditional 
classic study in Japan since the Tokugawa period. Accordingly, 
their practice was to emphasize the first impression of a literary 
work, but later they gradually settled down to a simple imita- 
tion of foreign methods and theories of literary criticism. 

The. results of this method were, first, that it opened the 
eyes of scholars to the fact that they should not only examine 
books as such, but also the spirit within them ; and at the same 
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time it led scholars to regard classic literature as a whole in the 
form of a flow and development, and interested them in sys- 
tematizing it by some principle. Second, it is particularly worth 
mentioning that this method offered a chance to reesiimate 
Japanese literature from the standpoint of world literature. 
Until that time the place of Japanese literature in world liter- 
ature had never been taken into consideration ; but from the 
end of the Meiji era through Taish& to the beginning of Sh6wa 
Japanese literature has gradually come to flow with the current 
of world literature, chiefly because of the efforts of these scholars. 

The contemplative method of learning had produced these 
good results, but on the other hand it had its own shortcomings. 
For instance, it had notably indulged in subjective, impres- 
sionistic criticism, and disregarded individual, concrete facts. 
Again, although it could reestimate Japanese literature in the 
light of world literature, the studies conducted by this method, 
when dosely examined, contain many gross mistakes and dog- 
matic statements and can hardly be trusted — notwithstanding 
thdr systematic appearance: It was due to the fact that they 
tried to apply the methods of Western countries, where the 
study of the outward matters of literature had been completed 
already, in the course of the nineteenth century, to the study 
of Japanese literature which was still at an incipient stage. In 
other words theirs was a glorious intention of expanding Japa- 
nese literature to the position of a world literature, but they 
failed to realize the character of Japanese literature itself. 

This method was followed from the end of the Meiji era 
through the Taish& and Sh6wa eras, but towards the end of 
Taish& people began to grow sceptical about the results from 
this method, and consequently a method as opposed as the 
inductive or positive has arisen. If the former may be called 
philosophic, the latter may be called scientific. Although many 
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social forces could be given as reasons for the emergence of 
the latter, yet from the standpoint of the study of Japanese liter- 
ature, it may be regarded as derived chiefly from the dissatisfac- 
tion felt against the traditional deductive method. While in 
the West fundamental studies had been completed during the 
nineteenth century, in Japan textual research had not yet been 
carried to an advanced stage. And, consequently, Japanese classic 
scholarship was not ready for the direct application of Western 
methods. Although literature no doubt concerns itself with the 
problems of the human mind, it should be studied as concrete 
fact as well. Classic literature especially must be studied through 
books, without which there can be no classic literamre. Such 
seems to have been the new attitude toward literature. 

Thus, the passing of judgment merely from feelings or fancies 
was avoided as much as possible, and an eflort was made to ex- 
amine clearly such literary facts as works, authors, their environ- 
ment and the age in which they Jived. Without fitting Japanese 
literature into a system by the use of foreign principles of literaty 
criticism, the individual facts of Japanese literature were ex- 
amined, and a conclusion was readied inductively. Scholars 
following the new method made it their motto to be " scien- 
tific” in carrying on their smdies. Though their fields of in- 
vestigation were varied— for example, bibliography, linguistics, 
textual aitidsm, sociology, psychology, etc.,— yet they were 
unanimous in their scientific attitude. At first they gathered the 
materials necessaty for their study and then arranged them ac- 
cording to their principles. 

The result of this was that they could make individual con- 
crete facts clear. Especially did they furnish considerable new 
knowledge in textual criticism, in illustrations of meanings, in 
investigating authors’ lives, and in relations between work and 
their ages. But after all it was only background questions that 
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they investigated. They eagerly studied outward matters of liter- 
ature but could not acquire a clear understanding of the literary 
quality which is the essence of literature. All they could make 
clear was the shadow and not the substance of literature. As 
they went through the contemplative method of learning during 
the Meiji and Taish6 eras, they could not be blind in the matter 
of their methods, yet it could not be denied that because their 
immediate objects of study were such outward matters they could 
not penetrate into the inner spirit of works. 

There were these two cross-currents in the study of Japanese 
classics in the past, and there was no scholar who did not have 
an urgent desire to unify them, But it was easier said than done. 
Even those who cried for unification could not help inclining 
toward one or the other of them. At present, also, there is a 
new attempt at unification, but in my opinion it ought to be 
regarded as a reactionary movement — that is, as a revival of 
the former contemplative or deductive method. However, it 
is not exactly the same as that of the Meiji and Taisho eras, 
but a rebirth of the deductive trend readjusted after a process of 
refinement by the inductive method since the closing years of 
Taisho. One of the methods is the hermeneutic, by which 
scholars tty to unify the two different attitudes— the philosophi- 
cal and the scientific. In their opinion the study of literature is 
nothing but the understanding of literary forms [bungaku-te^ 
keishS ” — which seems to be a translation of the German 
Gestalt,” but I think it has a slightly different connotation 
from the original), and as they consider that the understanding 
should be directed by hermeneutics, they ate applying themselves 
to the study of hermeneutics itself — which is, of course, modelled 
after that systemathed by Dilthey. I think this is representative 
of the revived deductive tendency, but for the present sdiolars 
are only introducing and studying the theory itself, and have 
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not yet produced any results which would show that they have 
applied the theory to the actual study of Japanese literature. 
In other words, it is still being discussed as a romantic formula, 
the workability of which has not been proved. , 

For somewhat the same reason as above the establishment of 
" a Japanese science of literature ” has been made the subject 
of discussion of late. This also seems to have been derived from 
dissatisfartion with various traditional methods. Advocates of 
the new science think, in the first place, that it is wrong to 
apply foreign theories and methods to the study of Japanese 
literature ; and that it ought to be based on theories character- 
istic of Japan ; and, second, dissatisfied with those who were 
pursuing only the shadow and externals of classic literature, 
dhey desire to make literary quality the object of their study. 
Thus they tty to reject all non- or pseudo- literary qualities and 
inquire into the quintessence of literature. As they limit the 
object of their study of Japanese classics to purely literary quali- 
ties, they endeavour to find laws in Japanese literature itself by 
which to systematize it. This is also only being started. Even 
if it be right, what will be achieved remains to be seen, because 
the study of the very materials of Japanese classic literature is 
still in an unadvanced stage. 

As described above there are many contradictory attitudes of 
study, each of which is still in a disorganized condition. In the 
first place, the question of the object of study is still indefinite, 
and in the second, scholars’ recognition of their own point of 
view or the range they should cover in the study of Japanese 
classic literature is inadequate, and thus there is no end of 
criticism and reproach of one another. 

Next we shall discuss the probable future conditions of the 
study of Japanese classics. First, a methodology ought to be 
established. By methodology is meant not in<fividual methods 
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of practical study, but the theory by which to criticize and upon 
which to systematize them. With the aid of such a methodology, 
we can realize the range and situation of each method in the 
study of Japanese classic literature, and organized efforts should 
be made to attain a given object. In the second place each of 
the present methods will become more clearly conscious of its 
assigned function and thus make rapid progress on its way to the 
fulfilment of its mission. Between the various methods which 
have been in opposition one with another there will ensue 
coordination. And that will not take a long time to realize. 
Third, it may prove v/hether or not a Japanese science of litera- 
ture can be established, and, if it is possible, in what form. The 
questions in which we are now most interested are: If the 
conception of "Japanese science of literature” were to be 
thoroughly examined, would it not correspond to the general 
science of literature ? Therefore, should we not omit the word 
"Japanese” from the expression? If the German Literaturwis- 
senschaft holds good, ought a Japanese one to be established 
anew ? In what form, in what relation with the general science 
of literature, would it come into being? 

In this discussion of the present and probable future con- 
ditions of the study of Japanese classic literature the term " clas- 
sic ” has been used to mean the literature from the beginning 
of the Yamato period to the end of the -Tokugawa period. 

As a guide to students of Japanese classic literature I shall 
mention in the following libraries, research institutes, books 
and periodicals, and scholars. 
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I-UBRARIES 


NAME 

LOCATION 

AUTHORITY 

REMARKS 

Imperial library 

Tokyo 

Governraeat 


Kyoto Ptefeccural 
Library 

Kyoto 

Kyoto Prefecture 


Osaka Prefect. Lib. 

Osaka 

Osaka Prefecture 


Isbikawa Prefect. Lib. 

Kanamwa 

Ishikawa Prefecture 


Vamaguchi Prefect. 
Lib. 

Yaraaguchi 

Y amaguchi Prefec- 
ture 


Kobe Mun. Lib. 
wniUATOffit 

Kobo 

City of Kobe 


' Tokyo Imp. Mus, 

Tokyo 

Government 


Kyoto Imp. Mus. 

Kyoto 

Governmenc 


Nara Imp. Mus. 

Nara 

Government 


Library Bureau 

Tokyo 

Imperial House- 

This is owned by the 

m ^ ^ 

hold Dept 

Imperial fiimily and 
has a nearly complete 
colleccicn of books 
pertaining to Japa- 
nese classics. 

Imp. Cabinet Lib. 
fig 2fc PK 

Tokyo 

Government 


Karxya Libiary 

Kariya 

Kariya Township 

Contains some valu- 
able ancient docu« 
meats. 
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NAME 

LOCATION 

AUTHORITY 

REMARKS 

Jing0 Library 
# « * W 


Xs6 Sbtine 

Contains many valu- 
able hand-copied 
books dedicated to 
the shrine. 


Atsuta library 

Nflgpya 

Atsuta Shrine 


j» m 2t flt 
Mit6 Library 

Kyoto 

Kamo Shrine 


^ ^ % m 




Tenman library 

Osaka 

Teaman Shrine 


VI m 7^ h% 




Svuniyosbi library 

Osaka 

Sumiyoshi Shrine 






Tawa library 

Kagawa Prefec- 

Xawa Shrine 


^ in S: 

ture 



Kompira library 

Kagawa Prefec* 

Kompira Shrine 


^ iiS « 29c iiit 

ture 



(Smaller Collections) 

Kara Prefecture 

Yoshimizu Shtiae'l 




® 7k W Si 1 

These contain rate 


Ishikawa Prefec- 

Hakusan Shtine 

hand-copied books. 


ture 

0 m Si^ St < 



Hiei 2 an, Kyoto Enryaku-jl 

m f» ^ 

Kyoto Nishihongati-ji 

m ^ m ^ 

Wakfiyama K6yasan 

Prefecture S ® Ul 
Kata K6fuku*ji 

^ !i8!l ^ 

Nagoya Shimpuku-jl 

R m ^ 

Sh6kd-Ican MitOi Ibatagi 

® ^ Prefecture 

MukyCkai library Tokyo 
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NAME 

Iwasaki Libmjr 

^ m ^ an 

lOCATIOJM 

Tokyo 

AUTtlORITY 
Baron Iwasaki 

HEMARJCS 

Seika-dd Library 

Tokyo 

Baron Iwasaki 


Oriental library 

JR JT|S s: ® 

Tokyo 

Oriental library 
Foundation 

Contains a large 
number of rate hand* 
copied books* 

Yasuda Library 
?!e W * W 

Tokyo 

Yasuda Family 


Mitsui Library 

H 5ir. -JC «£ 

Tokyo 

Baron Mitsui 


Soakcikaku Library 
ar? *51 1*} 3fc tit 

Tokyo 

Marquis Maeda 


Hdsa Library 

SE J'f. 2i: tit 

Tokyo 

Marquis Tokugawa 


Awa Library 

PJ flit jS: W 

Hiroshima 

Prefecture 

Marquis Hachisuka 


Asano Library 

I»l M 

Hiroshima 

Marquis Asano 


Ims& Library 

. « an 2t tR 

Aichi Prefecture 



Seikidb Library 

& jt: tit 

Tokyo 

Tokutomi, Sohd 


Hanaan Library 

HE lU tit 

Tokyo 

Takano, Tatsuyuld 


Seikti Library 

Tokyo 

dshima, Masatard 



m iSr m 
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NAME 

(Private libraries) 


LOCATION 

AUTHORITY 

REMARKS 

Tokyo 

Matsut, Kanji 
^ 


Yokohama 

Haia, Tomicar6 

Sr :5fc JSi 


Nagoya 

Sekido, Morihiko 

m P ^ ^ 


Tokyo 

Masuda, Takashi 

^ m m 


Tokyo 

Hozaka, Juoji 

^ m ^ m 


Osaka 

Ueoo, Sdichi 

J: SIF « - 


Kyoto 

Suzoka, Sanshiclii 
^ ^ 


Kyoto 

Yoshizawa, Yoshinori 

* m JW 

Kyoto 

Hlrase, Rikn 

^ m m 


Tokyo 

Marq, I-Iosokawa^ 

inn ill ^ ® 


Tokyo 

Marq. Mdri 

Keep many valuable 


^ m ^ ® 

|books which arc not 

Tokyo 

Prince Konoye 

yet available to the 


5Ec ® ® 

public. 

Tokyo 

Count Uatfe 
ini' is frt fi?/ 
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n--INSTITUTIONS FOR CLASSICAL STUDIES 

TYPE TITLE TRANSLATION SPECIAL FIELD 

Govemmeat Kokumin Sefshin Institute for Research Japanese Literatuce 

Bunka Kenk 7 (I>jo in National Spiritual and General Cultutd 

Civilization 

Pfivate OkuraSeishin dkura Institute for Same as above 

Bunka KenkyQ-jo Research in Spiritual 
Civilization 

Private Many6 Sansuikai Sansui Society for the Manydsbii 

ji'i H Study of ManioihCi 

Private Murasaki Skikibu Soc>ety for the Study Murasaki Shikibu OC 

Gakkai of Murasaki Shikibu Lady Murasaki 

Piivate Kamo-no-Ch6met Society for the Study KamO’nO'<Ch6meI 
Gakkai of Kamo-no-Chdmei 

^ IJIJ ® ^ 

Private Kinsel Bungakukai Society for the Study "Modern**!*) 

Si IH: 'fir o£" Modern ** Literature Litetatuta 

Private Meiji Bungakukai Society for the Study Meijl Literatatc 

SI) ^ ^ *fir of Meiji Literature 


i 


(1)" "Modern" in quotation marks refers to the literature of the Yedo Period, 
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m-PERIODICALS 


TITLE 

TRANSLATION 

SOURCE 

FIELD 

Fbbioubnov 

OP 

PUBUOATrOM 

Kokugo to Kokubun- 
gaku 

Japanese Language 
and litetature 

Tok7o Imperial Genecal 
University 

Monthly 

Kokugo Kokubua 

m ^ M 

Japanese Language 
and litetature 

Kyoto Imperial 
University 

w 

99 

Buogaku 

X ^ 

litetature 

Iwanami Shoten 

9 » 

9r 

Kokugo Kybshitsu 

Class-coom of the 
Japanese Language 

Butigaku-sha 

X W: 

n 

*> 

Kitsumtikau Btmgsto 

Kitsumdkan 

Literature 

Ritsumeikan 

College 

n 

99 

Kukugakuia Zasshi 

Kokugakuio 

Review 

Kokugalcuin 

College 

•« 

•9 

Mutasakt 
tf B $ d 


Murasaki Shikibu 
Gakkai 


It 



Kokugakuin General 

College 

Two to 
four times 
a year 



Waseda Univer^ty 

99 

19 



Hiroshima Bunrlka 
College 

•* 

99 



Nihon College 

B m 

9g 

^ • 
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TITLE 

TRANSLATION SOURCE 

FIELD 

FBUQUSNaY 

OF 




Publication 

Bungel Nenkan 

Annual of Literature Bungeika General Once a year, 

^ m ^ m 

Ky6kai 

S: s ^ m 



Manyt sh^ Nempd 

lAaa^hu Annual Manyd Sansuikai 

*> 

» 


Report ^ H Tie 



Kokoro no Hana 

Flower of the \^aka & 

Monthly 

© ;fE 

Mind tanki^ 


Ch6-on 

Sound of the Seas 

»> 

»» 

Wl ^ 




Araragi 

Orchis 



Ml 




Kokumin Bungakn 

National Literature 

n 

M 

n W W 

Ta»ika KenkyO 

Studies in the Tanka 

i» 

tf 

m w m % 




T6en 

Flame of the last 

Haiku 

» 

m iSb 




Hocotoijisu 

Cuckoo 

» 

» 

«)« h b ^ X 




Haiku KenkyCl 

Studies In the Haiku 

)» 

11 

# >ro 




Kokubungaku Ronsd 

Treatises on Japanese 

General 

Monthly 

Ii^25C^a3S 

Literature 



Kinsei Bungaku 

Modern*' Literature 

“Modern** Quarterly 


5E IlL' S; ® Htetature 


I 
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IV-BOOKS 


TITLE 

TRANSLATION 

Nihonbungaku 

Daijiteti 

Coniprchensive Dic- 
ticnacy of Japanese 
Literature 

Dfliiuhoa Kokugo 
Jiten 

Dictionaxy of the 
Japanese Language 

Daigenkai 

G^rDprehcasive Die* 
cionary of the Japa- 
nese language 

Kogo Daijiten 

Hi u -A 

Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of the Old 
Japanese Language 

Genroku Bungaku 
Jitea 

Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of Genroku 
Literature 

Dainihon ChimcL 
Jisho 

Dictionary of Japa- 
nese Place-names 

Dainihoji Jinmei 
Jisho 

A Biograptiical Dic- 
tionary of Japan 

YGshoku ICpJitsu 
Jicen 

Dictionary of An- 
cient Practices and 
Usages 

Geogo Daijiten 
PM 

Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of Proverbs 

Kokushi Daijiten 

Am m 

Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of Japanese 
History 


AUTHOR OR 
EDITOR 

Pujimura, 

Tsukuru 

m U fP 

Ueda, Kazucoshl 
Sc Macsui, Kanji 




desuki, Pumihiko 

A m X m 


Matsuolcaf Shizuo 

m n n m 


Sat6, Tsurukichi 

Useful mainly ta* 

{£; B A ^ 

specialists 

Yoshidn, T6go 

Closely relilted ta* 

^ EH m fit 

classic iicerature. 

Tokyo Economic 

To be used as sh. 

Magazine Company 

imummuiO: 

handbook 

Sekio&, Masanao 

m ^ ^ u 


Fujii, Otod 
m rr Zi 


Yashiro, Kuniharu 

A. ft !$i 



REMARKS 

ladispcnsable to tho 
scudcnts of Japanese* 
literature 
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TITLE 

TRANSLATION 

AUTHOR OR 
EDITOR 

remabks 

Kohgaku Daijiten 
fie ^ :A: Si« jlH 

Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of Noh 

Masada, ShCjird 

5E W iS 3«C 


Kokka Taikan 

^ !l% 

Concordance of 
Japanese Poetry 

2 vols. 

Matsushita, Dai- 
saburd 

T 3 fill 

They may be con- 
sulted for any 
phrase in the an- 
thologies compE- 
ed by Imperial 
Command or in 
private collec- 
tions. 

Haiku Taikaa 

# ^ as 

Concordance of 
Haiku 

Sassa, Seiichi 

1% li: — 


Manyfishfl S6sakuin Comprehensive Index Masamun-, Atsuo 
7rS!!.tBffisis(JI to the AIrf»y5j/w 3E 'U ijfc 5*i 


Ghlkamatsu Goi 

S£ :f& ^ 

Glossaiy of Chika- 
xnatsu 

Hifiuchi, 

Yoshichiyo 

m ^ m-T ft 

Dictionary of the 
vords and phrases 
in the works of 
Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon 

Nihon ^ulhitsu 
Sakuin 

Index to Japanese 
Essays. 2 vois. 

dta, Tamesabur6 
m @ H HU 

Dictionary of the 
various matters in 
the essays of the 
Tolcugawa period. 

Giinsho Sakuin 

m ^ m 

Index to Japanese 
Classics 

Moxumi, Takami 

^ HI ^ 

This should be 
used in reference 
to Kobunko com- 
piled by the 
author. 

Ko]i ?vuicii 

^ m n 

Encyclopaedia of 
Cultural Reference 

Jinniishich& 

(Office of the 

Great Shrine) 
m ^ m &L 

This is the largest 
series in Japan, 
and covers not 
cnly literature but 
all branches of 
Japanese culture. 
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TITLE 

TJRANSIATION 

REMARKS 

Gunsho Ichiran 

^ - Si 

list of Japanese 

Classic Books 

Compiled in the 
Tokugawaperiod; 
very handy. 

Kokusho Katdai 

S ft? ® 

Illustration of Japa- Samura, Hachir6 
nese Books A. UI5 

Arranges names of 
books in the order 
of Japanese syl- 
labary with brief 
explanations 

Dainihon Kasho 
Soraa 

Comprehensive list Eukui» Kyilz& 
of Japanese Waka H3ii =j^ ^ BE 

Books 

Gives the names 
of Waka books 
and places where 
they are preserved. 

Kokubudgaku Comprehensive Bib- Kaltd, Matsu^d 

Shomoku Shfiran liography of Japa- ® H 

0 nese Licerature 


Kokubungaku 

Shoshi 

® ® u 

Bibliography of Ishlyama, TetsurS 

Japanese Literature 7S lU ^ 

Covers the whole 
range of Japanese 
licerature. 

Yah6d6 Budko 

Jff JP ^ 25: ® 

Ydhddd Library 


Kokubungaku 

Sosho 

@3 ^ S $ 

Series of Japanese 
literature 


Nihon Bimgaka 
Talkel 

Japanese Classics 

Series 


Ktndai Nihon 
Bungaku Taikei 

Japanese " Modern ** 

Literature Series 


Nihon Kocen 
Zen^hu 

Complete Cbllecdon 
of Japanese Classics 




CLASSIC LITERATURE 


TITLE 

Chlkamatsu 

Zensh^ 

IS ^ Sr m 

TRANSLATION 

Complete Works 
of Chlkamatsu 

AUTHOU OS, 
EDITOR 

Sailcaku Zeashil 

n ^ ^ 

Complete Works 
of Saikaku 

\ 

Koklca Taikei 

m m ^ 

Complete CoIIecfion 
of W'j/ka Poetry 


Nihon Kagaku 
Zensho 

Complete Series of 
Waka Books 


Haisho Taikei 

W ^ 

Complete Scries of 
Harliff/ Books 


Haikai Si^sho 
# «£ 

Series of ITMtf? 


JDdoi Nihon 
Bungaku K6za 

Course in Ancient 
Japanese Literature 


Lfatiydahil Kdza 

A Course in the 
Man^shU 


Tanka Kdza 

m 9i m m 

A Course in Tanka 


Haikiz Kdza 
^ 

A Cohrse in Haika 


Nihon Bungakn- 
sha Nempyd 

A Chronological 
Table of Japanese 
Men of Letters 

Akabod, Matajud 


Continuation of the 
Above 

Moii. Kd 2 d 
% SE 


SBMARKS 
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TITLE 

Nihon Sbdsetsu 
Nempyd 

TRANSLATION 

Chronological Table 
of Japanese Novels 

AUTHOHOR. 

EDITOR. 

Asakuia, Musei 

IS a 

Nihon Kayd 

ShQsei 

H^SfedlEmBS 

An Anthology of 
Japanese Ballads 


Y6ten Taikan 

M isi m 

Series of YZkyoku 
Texts 


Ydkyoku Zenshd 
K l«t ^ ^ 

Complete Collection 
of myoktt 


Nihon Gikyokn 
Zenshfl 

Complete Collection 
of Japanese Plays 


Nihon Zuihitsu 
Taisei 

Complete Collection 
of Japanese Essays 


Nihon Zuihitsu 
Zenshii 

Same as above 


Nihon Bungaku 
K 62 a 

A Course tajaponese 
Liteianire 

Shinchdsba 
^ iib 

Ivanami Kdza ; The Iwaoaml Course Iwanojcoi Shoten 
Nihon Bungaku in Japanese Literature jilt $ ]S 

Nihon Bungaku 
Keza 

A Course in Japanese 
* literature 

Kauo-sha 

IS: tb 




Cbxonologicai Table Fujimum, Tsukura 
Appended to Nihon & 

<cf. p, l$t title)' Bttngaku Taijitea 


REMARKS 
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TITLE 

TRANSLATION 

AUTHOR OR 
EDITOR 

Nihon Dungaku* 

Cki'onological Table 

Numazawa, Tatsuo 

shi Hydran 

of Japanese Literature TjS SB 

e5^:2it«4Ml3E53S 

. 


Kokubungaku-shi 

An Outline of Japa- 

Haga, Yaichi 

Gairon 

nese Literature 

31 - 

Kokubungaku-shi 

Lectures on the His- 

Fujioka, Sakutatd 

Kowa 

tory of Japanese 

Bg HQ pc 

lascflifassK 

Literature 


Nihon Biingaku 

A New History of 

Onoye, Hachitd 

Shinshi 

Japanese Literature 

;s ± A. Bit 

Kokubiingaku-shi 

History of Japanese 

Fujimuta, Tsakum 

Sosecsu 

Literature 


Shiat-kokubun* 

A New History of 

Igatashi, Tsutoma 

gaku-shi 

Japanese literature 

3£ + M * 

Kokubucigaku-shi 

New Lectures on the 

Tsugita, Utft 

Shinkd 

History of Japanese 

3k m in 


Literature 


Jddai Kokubun- 

Studies in Ancient 

Takeda, YOkicM 

gaku no Kenky(i Japanese Ltcecatuce 

90 ra ^ 




Kokubungaku 

History of Japanese 

Fujioka, SakntarA 

Zcnsht: Helan- 

Literature; the Heian 193 41^ % 

ch6 Hen 

Period 





KEIk&VSKS 
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TITLE 

TRANSLATION 

REMARKS 

Kamakura JIdai 

A New Study in the 

Nomura, Hachityd 

Buogaku Shinron literature of the 

/k ^ 


Kamakura Period 


Kinsei Kokubun* 

History of" Modern ” 

Sassa, Seiichi 

gaku-shi 

Japanese literature 

C as: - 

Kinsei Bungokii 

An Introduction to 

Fujiraura, Tsukuru 

Josetsiz 

" Modern ” Japanese 

m H rp 


literature 


Waka-shl no 

Studies In the History Sasaki, Nobutsuna 

Kenky^i 

ViVkSi<om% 

of Vaka 

^ m 

Kinsei Waka-shi 

History of " Modern ” 

Sasaki, Nobutsuna 

Sc1it ?n Sfe A. 

Waka Poetty 

t£ j(19 

Shinkd Wakashi 

New Lectures on the 

Koyama, Shin-iclii 


Hisiory of the Waka 

JmI Ih fd — 

Benhai^shi 

History of Retika 

Higuchi, K6 

ac 

and Haiku 

H n ^ 

Keoka no Sliiceki 

A Historical Study 

Fukui, Kyfizd 

Kenkyd 

of Rfiuka 

1 

Nihon Kaydoshi 

History of Japanese 

Takano, Tatsuyuki 

a :$:»« Sfe 

Folk-songs 

® M ^ 

Kodai Sh6setsu- 

History of Ancient 

Hasegawa, 

' shi 

Novels 

Fukuhira 

* -ft; /J' sa A 



Kinko Shdsetsu 

Introduction to the 

Fujioka, SakutarB 

Kaidal 

Novels in the Early 

Hitaide, Kdjird 


Modern Times 






aASSlC LITERATURE 


TRANSLATION 


AUTHOR OR 
EDITOR 

History of ** Modern ’ ’ Fujiolci, 

Novels Sakutac6 

n ft: •:k m 


TITLE 

Kinds! ShAsetsu- 
shi 

is /h HS It 

ICiasei Nihon 
ShAsetsU'Shi 

Jy6ruci-shi 

m m ^ ^ 


Kokubnn^aku 

ICenkyCi-shl 


History of "Modern' 
Novels 


History oiji^furi 


DeveIoi)metit of the 
Study of Japanese 
Classics 


Suzuki, 

Toshiya 

^ «: la 

Takano, 

Tatsuyuki 

^ 

Nomura, HachityA 
!Cf M A Sk 


Kokuf^aku JJ^en-shi History of the Saidy Nomum, Hachiryd 
|5!| ^5^ of Japanese Literature !Cf A jSt 


Nihon EngcH-shi History of Japanese Iharj, Seiseien 

B ^ tA M 3Si Dtaxna {ff' lidf ^ 


REMARKS 


m 
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V— SCHOLABS 


NAME 

POSITION 

SPECIAinY 

A-LITERATURE 



Hisamatsu, Seo-ichi, litt. D. Frofesaot, Tokyo Imp. CJniv. 

A m M - 

litetatuteof the Yamatc 
Period 

Jnoaye, Tsiitai, M, D. 
Jt SB ® 



K^nosu, Mofihito 

¥6 sk ^ m 

Professor* Pourth National 
Higher School 

*> 

Koyama, E.yQaosuk£ 

Professor, Hdsei College 

M 

Kvuano, Kenji 

3!f St 

Professor, Tokyo Women's 
College 

** 

MasamusS, Atsuo 

IE 48: * 


¥m 

n 

Motimoto, Jikichi 

891 $ 

Professor, Nihon College 

ft 

Cmodaka, Hisataka, litt. D. Professor, Kyoto Imp. Univ. 

m M A m 

f> 

OrigucM,NobuoLitt.D.PtQfessat, Kokugakuia College 
iff P H ^ 

M 

Saeki^ Umecomo 

Lecturer, Kyoto Imp. Univ. 


Saitd, Moldchi, M. D. 

1st m n ^ 


fl 

iSasaki, Nobutsuna^ 

Member, Imperial Academy 

•* 
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NAME POSITION SPECIALITY 

Senda, ICcn Professor, Jingd ICOgaku-kaa Literature of the Yamaw 

"T* W ^ College Period 

Takeda, Yukichi, Lite, D. Professer, Kokugakuin College „ 

Si; HI Mi 1?f 

Tachibana, Jun-ichi Professor, Nish6-Gakuslia „ 

m - 

Tsuda, SSfcichi, Lite. D. Professor, Waseda University „ 

Tsugita, UrCl Professor, First National Higher „ 

^ P3 iSI School 

Toyodji, Yflsoyo Professor, IComaioina College „ 

sxm 

Hirabaynshf, Ilarunoti Director, Osaka Women's Col. Literature of the Heian 

^ ^ Period 


Igacftshl, Tsutomu, Professor, Waaeda University „ 

13 

Jkeda, Kikan Assist Prof. Tokyo Imp, Univ. ,» 

$01 m ^ ^ 

Inouye, Takeshi Department of Education >» 

Sir- Ji tS: 

Jshimura, Sadayoshi Professor, Tokyo Women's Col, j> 

« ja ^ 

Kaneko, Motoomi Professer, Kokugakuin CoUege 9 * 

^ T- 5£ 

Miyazaki, Harumi Professor, Hiroshima Worn. » 

^ ^ CoEege 

Miyata, Waichird Professor Osaka Higher School •• 
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Nsshisbita, Ky6ich 

15 “p ■— 

Professer, Sixth Nat. Higher 
School 

literature of the Helan 
Period 

OAoye Hachir6, Utt. D. 
± A 

Professor, Tokyo Womea's 
Higher Normal School 

*> 

Shimazu, HLsamoto, 
f tt A 

Ptofeasor, T6y6 College 

*> 

Shimizu, Yutaka 
fS? Tic ^ 

Professor, Bitsumei-kan Coh 

99 

Takcshima, Hagoromo 

^ m ^ 

Professor, Japan Worn. College 

•» 

Tamai, KdsukS 
^ ^jjr m 

Professor, Kakugakuin College 

H 

Totino, ICdjl 
.ft !» ^ 3«C 

Assist Prof., Tokyo Bunrika Col. 

U 

Yamagishi» Tokuhei 

m ^ 

Assist. Prof., Tokyo Bunrika Col. 

99 

Got6, Tanji 

H :ri‘ 

Bureau of Historiography 

Literature of the Kama- 
kura-Muromachi Periods 

Fukui, Kytlzd. Lite. D. 

wi 

Professor, Komazawa College 

99 

Kazamaki, Keijit 6 

Kojima, Yosluo 

/h ^ m 

Professor, Japan Physical 

Culture College 

Professor, Kyushd Imp. Uoiv ^ 

99 

» 

Matsuuta, Sa(]atoshi 

«b ft A A 

Professor, T6yd College 


Nishio, Minoyru 

Mm K 

Professor, Tokyo Women’s 
College 


Nomura, Ha<dtutyd, 

» A A 

Professor, Tokyo Higher School 

*» 
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NAME 

POSITION 

SPECIAIITY 

Asaji 

Professor, Tokyo Higher Normal 

literature of the Ka- 

•m » m ^ 

School 

ma-Kura-Muromaebi 

Periods 

Saitd, Kiyoe 


„ 

!ES lilf 

Sakaguchi, Genshd 

Professor, Seikei Higher School 

>» 

® n s ^ 

Sakamoto, Saburd 

Professor, Nihoti College 

M 

® 52 H jJr. 

Sanari, Kcntard 

Professor, Peeresses' School 


fig -Jlil 

Sasano, Kea 


I* 

^ lei- m. 

Sat6, Kanji 

Professor, Peercssses* Sdiool 

H 

SK # ~ 

Takagi, Ichinosuke, 

Professor, Keijo Imp. Uoiv. 

M 

Lift. D. 

Takagi, Takeshi, litt. D. 

M 

1^ St 

» 


Toklshita, Yonetard 

Tokyo Third Prefectural Girls*s 

»9 


High School 


Tsukudo, Reikaa 

Professor, Taish6 College 

Literature of the Yedo 

St ± ® 3£ 

Period 

As8, Isoji 

Assist. Prof., Keijo Imp. Univ. 

M 

m & 1& ?k. 

Atsumi, Seitatd 




3Sbata, Taiad 

Assist, Prof., Kyoto Imp, Uoiv. 

«» 


s 1st ^ ffi 
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NA1.1E 

lujii, Oto6» Litt. D, 

m ^ 

Fujimuta, Tsukuru, 
Litt. D, 

m n 

Hagiwara, Uagetsu 

^ m m n 

li^uka, Tomolchitd 
tciS* — )iI5 

Ishida, Hotosuye 

m ts ^ 

Iwata, Kiird 

^ m 

Kido,Jinjij:6 
I^oikg, Togotd 
Konddf Chdgl 

St m ^ ^ 

Kagami^ Torao 

^ m sk m 

Kawataki, Siiigetoshi 

m ^ m 

Koshlba, Chiiclii 
/h iS^ fil - 

^faejijna) ShunzQ 
W H 

VCasudj, Shlohird 
ra -b ® 


POSITION 

Member, Imperial Academy 
Professor, Tokyo Imp. Univ, 

Lecturer, Keio University 

Leaurer, Aidu Medical College 
Professor, Peers’ School 

Professor, Tokyo College 
Professor, H6sei College 
Department of Fducadon 
Professor, Waseda University 


Professor, Japan 'Women’s 
College 

Assist, librarian Tokyo Imp 
Univ, Lib. 


SPECIALITY 
Literature of the Yedo 
Period 

» 


9* 

■» 

*9 

9P 

*9 

99 

f> 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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NAMB 

posiriON 

SPECIALITY 

Mitamura» Engyo 


Literature of the Vedo 



Period 

Mizutani, Futd 

7lC # ^ 

Nozaki, Samon 

Jf ftif 7r; s; 

Satdi Tsurukicbi 

Professor, Military Cadet Sch. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

Shi<ja^ Yoshishitid 

Lecturer, Tokyo Imp* Univ, 

»k 

7£i PI ^ 

Shlgetomo, Ki 

Professor, Japan Physical 

H 

nt -jc m 

Culture College 


Shuzplf Kenji 

Professor, First National 


JK «y 

Higher School 


Suauki* Toshiya 

Professor, Hiroshima Bunrika 

N 

(i!t iiC i!L 

College 


TalcAQO^ Mfisamt, 

lecturer, SenshQi College 

f* 

I«S W 3£ «J 

Takira» Teiji 

Professor, Talhoku Imp, Univ. 


m n A tft 

Yama:;akl, Fumoto 

Professor, Kokugakuln College 

9t 

in 

Iwaki, Juotard 

Professor, Kara Worn. Higher 

Literature of the Melji 


Normal Schcol 

Period 

Kitfioka, UyAidii 

Profeisor, Tokyo Prefectural 


m 

Higher School 


Koizumi, T6^d 

Profess(^r, lUtsuxneikan College 

f» 

/J' <=• 
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NAMB 

POSITION 

SPECIALITY 

Koaishi, Keo 
/j' IS m 

Professor, Sixth National Higher 
School 


Shioda, Hydhpi 
!£ B Jt ^ 

Professor, Nishd-Gakusha 

College 

Literature of the Meiji 
Period 

Yuchi, Takashi 

Professor, Taishd College 


B— SaENCE OF LITERATURE 


Ishiyama, Tetsurd 

^ m 

Professor, Osaka Women’s College 

Kaico, Matsuad 

M ^ ^ 

Professor, Tokyo Higher Normal Sch. 

Okaaakiy Yoshiye 

m 

Professor, Tohoku Imp. Univ. 


C— SPECIAL STTDIES 


Fujita, Tokutaid 

Professor, Urawa National 
Higher School 

Ballads, etc 

Komijra, Hdiyfl 
/J> # « tt 

• Professor, Tohoku Imp. Univ. 


Muraoka, Teaji 

ft pq H 

Professor, Tohoku Imp. Univ. 

History of Thought 

Matsumuta, Takeo 
littD, 

Professor, Urawa National 
Higher School 

Mythology 

Nogami, Toyoichiid 


Noh 

Takano, Tatsuyuki 

8^ & 

Professer, TaishS College 

Ballades, etc 
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NAME POSITION SPECIALITY 

W*Mn ji, T«suc6 Litt. D. Professor, Tokyo Imp. Univ. Cultural History 

W it W HR 

Wada, Hidcmatsu Bureau of Historiography Antiquities 

litt. D. 

^ m 

Yanagida, Kunio Ethnology 

HI @1 j9 


D-LINGUSTIC STUDIES 

Andd, Masatsugu Professor, Taihoku Imp. Univ. 

‘li UK IE 3k 

Doi, Chfisei Assist. Prof., Hiroshima Buoiika CoL 

± # Ali /II 

End6, Yoshimoto leauret, Kyoto Imp. Univ. 

1%' UK m 

Hashimoto, Shinkichi, Profetsor, Tokyo Imp. Univ. 

Litt. D. 

i(i$ v'r 

Hosbina, KSiclji Professor, Tokyo Bunrika CoL 

;i- -y-: ~ 

Iwabuchi, Etsutatd Lecturer, Hdsei College 

Kasuga Masabatu, Professor, Kyushu Imp. Univ. 

Litt. D. 

# a ®C 

Kobayashi, Yoshlhi Assist. Prof., Tohoku Imp. Univ, 

/J> # Sf a 

Matsui, Kanji, Litt. D. Prof. Emet., Tokyo Bunrika CoL 

n llSi ts 
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NAME POSITION SPXiCIAmV 

Okada Marto Professor, Elcsumeikan CoUc^ie 

199 PI Ifr 

ShinmurA, Izuru Iict.D. Professor, Kyoto Imp. Univ. 

m n m 

Tdj6, Misao 

m ^ m. 

Tokiyeda, Seikt 

in 

Uyeda, Kazutoshi, 
lite. D. 

Jfc W 3? 

Uyematstt, YasushI 

HL m ^ 

Yamada, Yoshio, Professor, Nihoa College 

m ^ 

Yosbizava, Yosbinori, Professor, Kyoto Imp, Uoiv. 

^ m Wk m 

Yuzawa, Kdkidilrd Professor, Tdy& College 


Professor, Peers’ School j, 
Professor, Keijo Imp. Univ« 
Member, Imperial Academy 

Professor, Taihoku Imp. Uedv, 
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ORIENTATION 
IN THE STUDY OF 
MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE 

Not knowing exactly what is the extent of your knowledge of 
Japanese contemporary literature, I am a little afraid that my talk 
this afternoon may be a mere repetition of what is already well 
known to you. If this be the case we shall give the last half-hour 
to a disscussion of subjects in which you are specially interested. 
My talk to-day will follow the bibliography which has been dis- 
tributed among you. 

FIRST, THB REFERENCE BOOKS. 

To be frank, a really good study of contemporary literature 
has not been published— not, at least, one sufficiently compre- 
hensive to covet the literature of the three modem etas, Meiji, 
Taisho and Showa in a handy but authoritative manner. This 
may be accounted for by the fact until very recently scholars have 
given little attention to contemporary literature and have not 
considered it either sufficiently significant or worthy of research. 
The reason for this may not be apparent unless you have a dear 
view of the peculiar position of Japanese literature since the time 
of Meiji. Up to very recently literature has occupied a lowet 
position than some other forms of art such as painting. It was 
customary for the parents of respectable old femilies to object to 
their sons and daughters taking to literature. They were more 
lenient if the children wished to be artists, but literature was 
definitely objectionable. Literature, in a word, was held to be 
’’unsocial”— for lade of a better word— by parents in gener- 
al. Of course there were some acceptable forms such as tanka 
and haiku that have a tradition of their own. As a matter of feet, 
the writing of tanka or haiku has been and still is a hobby— if* 
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not always an art — with most Japanese, giving the impression to 
outsiders that all of us are poets. Not that all Japanese have an 
artistic urge within themselves that seelcs expression in tanka or 
haiku form, but that these forms have become a light diversion, 
however artistic and elegant. It does not necessarily follow that 
we are all poets. 

The literature of Japan in the Meiji era and since has been in- 
fluenced, both in spirit and form, by Western writers rather than 
by native authors. Almost all those who started a new literary 
movement in the Meiji era emerged from under the influence of 
European literature. This is tme of the earliest Meiji literature, 
though there is room for much discussion as to its starting point. 
Some hold that Meiji literature began with the political novel 
which was popular around the twentieth year of Meiji, that is 
1887. The political novel was something of a by-product of 
political campaigners, who resorted to it as a means of attaining 
their political ideals in various movements such as the promul- 
gation of the Constitution, the establishing of the Imperial Diet, 
and other democratic movements. Some of them were prompt- 
ed to write by the example of Disraeli whom they read in those 
days. They found that while in Japan the novelist’s position had 
so far been humble through the Tofcugawa period, in Europe 
and America great statesmen, the prime minister not excepted, 
were writing novels. And this was the direct stimulus to such 
young but distinguished statesmen as Ryukei Yano and 

TetchS Suehiro 

Another argument is tlut the starting point of Meiji literature 
is Sh6y& Tsuboudu’s Shosetsu Sbinzui The 

Spirit of Fiction). This was a protest against the " Go(^-shall-‘ 
be-rewarded-and-the-wiclted-punished” conception of literature' 
in the Tokugawa penod, defended chiefly by Bakin. literature,' 
nccot^g to Tstdaouchi, must be independent of morality in thia> 
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oarrow sense. But as a matter of fact " The Spirit of Fiction '* 
was no mote than an interpretation of literary principles then 
popular in Europe, as would naturally be expected from a man 
of Tsubouchi’s cultural background— a man versed in English 
literature and the first translator of Shakespeare 

A third view is to claim Futabatei-Shimei as the 

first important author of the Meiji period. He was a pupil and 
a friend of Tsubouchi’s. His UMgumo Fleeting Cloud) is 
held by some as marking a new epoch. Futabatei*Shimei was a 
student of Russian literature and taught that language at the 
Tokyo School of Foreign Languages. The novel VJdgumo is the 
product of a man filled with the spirit of Russian literature. The 
book was really an epoch-making one and might be considered 
the first " psychological *' novel in modern Japan. All this, of 
course, is a result of Futabatei-Shimei’s familiarity with Russian 
authors such as TurgenieiS and Dostoevsky who were quite un- 
known to his contemporaries. 

In any case whether the starting point of Meiji literature be 
the political novel, or Sh6y6 Tsubouchi's “The Spirit of Fiction”, 
or Futabatei-Shimei's Vkigumo, all these men started out under 
the influence of European literature. And that has now become 
the literary tradition, for new literary movements almost always 
start with the importation of certain movements from Europe, 
The contemporary literature of Japan has now a tradition of fifty 
years or more, and some present-day writers have been brought 
up in that tradition. It is, however, none the less true that the 
influence of the West is always the guiding spirit of our litera- 
ture. Hence the tradition of the Japanese classics has no teal in- 
fluence on the new literature since old techniques are not suited 
to the modem way of life; nor does the actual influence of 
European literature have any sufficient tradition of its own in 
Japan. Without a worthy tradition, it docs not stanc^ qn suto 
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ground. This is the chief reason why the contemporary literature 
of our country is separated from society in general. In painting, 
the spirit of the Orient is still alive and the tradition still vital. 
For this reason the public is more familiar with painting and 
other fine arts and appreciates them more highly. Hence a strange 
social phenomenon : the parents of respectable families ate most 
willing to let their children choose the fine arts as a profession, 
but most reluaant to let them enter the circle of letters. But 
this tendency has been less and less noticeable during the last ten 
years so that novelists to-day and especially popular novelists 
enjoy more universal social recognition. Writing modelled on 
Western literature either in form or in spirit has now become 
more acceptable to the general public. This favourable tendency 
has been observed for the last several years, but it still remains 
a mere tendency and the well-established social position that 
tme literature occupies in Europe and America is nowhere to be 
found in Japan. 

The most of truly artistic literary form in Japan is the extreme- 
ly individualistic '* Personal Novel ” or the " Novel of Personal 
Feelings and Thoughts It is, in little, a form of trivialism in 
letters, incapable of depicting the life of a larger and more social 
world. Literature is always held to be a refleaion of human 
society. But if you tty to find the living men and women of 
Japan and to touch hands with them in this type of literature, I 
am afraid you will be disappointed. For it is too far removed 
from life ; it is secluded from the world of actualities. On the 
other hand, the popular novels which find an uncritical and 
cordial audience among the populace have not enough value as 
art. I presume, that this phenomenon is discernible more or less 
both in Europe and America, but not, I am sure, quite as much 
as in Japan. The conflict of the artistic and the unartistic is ex- 
ceedingly sharp here. Such novels as are found in the Hi- 
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mde (" Rising Sun ”) of certain women’s magazines— all having* 
a tremendous circulation— are utterly nonsensical and possess 
no artistic merit of any kind. Most of the newspaper serial 
stories are no better. And that is the tragedy of th^ contradic- 
tion— whatever is artistic is not concerned with life, and that 
which reflects the living world is not true literature. This is re- 
lated to the first contradiaion mentioned before — that the tradi- 
tional literature of Japan has no influence on present-day litera- 
ture, and that the form and spirit of the literature which is a liv- 
ing force to-day has not yet developed a worthy tradition. These- 
two dualisms or paradoxes seem to be preventing literature from 
becoming an active influence for the great majority of people. 
The importance given to writing and the high respect paid to men 
of letters in Europe and America are denied to out literature and 
our authors. 

Such circumstances have been the direct cause for the schol--’ 
ars' lack of enthusiasm in approaching the literature of Meiji and 
Taisho. Hence no tmly excellent study in this line of scholar- 
ship. But here in tliis bibliography I have listed the representa- 
tions : Juntarb Iwaki’s Bungaku-shi (A History of Meiji 
Literature); Yoshijirb Takasu’s Nihon Gendai Bungaku J&nikS' 
(Twelve Lectures on Contemporary Japanese Literature) ; again 
Juntarb Iwaki's Meiji Taisho no Koku-Bungaku (Japanese Litera- 
ture of Meiji and Taisho); ShinzaburS Miyajima’s Meiji 
Bungaku JM-B (Twelve Lectures on Meiji Literature) and 
Taisho Bungaku j3shi-kS (Fourteen Lectures on Taisho Litera- 
ture); Takeshi Kimura’s Meiji Bungaku Tepibo (A Survey of 
Meiji Literature), which is not a systematic study ; Junzb Karaki’s 
Gendai Bungaku Josetsu (An Introduction to Contemporary 
Literature). This last is not a systematic study either ; it takes- 
up separate questions and studies them from various angles. Buty 
as a whole, it may be credited with considerable depth. Mdji Bitn^ 
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gaht Josetsu (An Introduaion to Meiji literature) by Tsukuru Fuji- 
mura and Sen-ichi Hisamatsu, professors at the Tokyo Imperial 
University, maybe regarded as having incorporated the most con- 
servative results of scholarship up to date in Meiji literature. But 
■it has opened up no new outlook, and its perspective is the time- 
honoured one. Rybichi Kataoka’s Gendai Sakha Ronsd (Essays 
on Contemporary Authors) deals principally with the writers 
of the Meiji and Taisho periods. As an attempt at aiticism of 
literary men, the book is an excellent one. Hisao Homma’s Meiji 
Bungakfi-ski (A History of Meiji literature) is a recent project, 
and only the first volume has yet been published. It is full 
of laboriously collected materials, some of which are new and 
out of the way. A little unusual among such studies is Tatb 
Shinoda’s Shiteki-Yuihuisu-Ron yori Mitaru Kindai Nihon Bungaku- 
shi (A History of Contemporary Japanese Literature in the Light 
of Historical Materialism). This was written under the influence 
of Marxism which some years ago swept over the literary circles 
of Japan. The result is not commendable, for it is based on strict- 
ly formularist principles. Instead of a formula being worked out 
of the facts, the feas are forced into the formula of Marxian his- 
torical materialism, no conscientious investigations being made. 
T© say the least, it is not commendable : it is in many respects ridic- 
ulous. That such a book was got out at such an early date is per- 
haps due to the peculiar conditions of contemporary literature 
an Japan. This one may be laughed at, but it should not be sup- 
posed that studies of this nature are or will always be ridiculous. 
Far from it I A group of students of Meiji literature have organized 
themselves into the Meiji Bungaku Kenkyu-kai (Society for Re- 
search into Meiji Literature), to which further reference will 
he caade later. Some of the younger members of this Society 
Iwve been studying Meiji literature from the Marxian point of 
^ew. Among the individual results of their research tihete are 
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some wrthy of note. And I should not be sofjwcised if a new 
outlook on the literature of Meiji and Taish6 is provided from, 
this <}uarter. But other than laSt-mentioned, there is as yet no' 
general history of contempoiary literatuie from the point of view 
of historical materialism. 

I might add that there are in the Kokusai Brinka Shinkokai 
library few extensive books on Japanese contemporary literature. 
Ingram Bryan’s " The Literature of Japan ” (The Home Univer- 
sity Library) has a fairly extensive account of contemporary litera- 
ture. I have just glanced over this, and found in the last chapter, 
"‘Japan’s Literary Genius ”, that the author is possessed of no 
small amount of insight and undersanding of the question. But 
in the factual account he commits too many errors. For instance, 
one of Naoya Shiga’s works is attributed to Ton Satomi, and 
men like Fuyd, Tengai and Shuny5 are classiEed as disciples of 
Eutabatei. 'These, of course, are big mistakes. The names of 
authors are misspelled throughout. Just to pick a few at random 
*— Oguti Fiiy6 is called Oguri Tayo ; ICosugi Tengai is spelled 
Kosugi Tagai; Yanagawa Shnnyb is named Yamagawa Shunyb, 
etc. Other proper names are grossly misspelled. Toyohifco Ka- 
gawu's Shisen-wo-Koeie is spesUed Shaisen-UKhKoete, Hysdcuzd Kuia-- 
la’s Sbukke-to-sonO'Deshi htcamie&'Shukke4D-sono with the last word 
left out. The wdl-known magazine Shirakaba is spelled Shita- 
kata, and its associate Saneatsu Mushakdji is spelled Sane Musa- 
k6ji. 'These ate errors that caught my attention as I glanced hastily 
over a few pages. There seems to be an endless list of mistakes- 
■in faas, chronology, proper names, and elsewhere. I did say 
that there is no general book written in Japanese on contemporary 
■literature that I can whole-heartedly recommend to you, but all 
the books I have mentioned ate free horn such gross blunders. 
True, some of them reveal but shallow and inadequate insight,, 
and others axe vague in xelating literaty facts to sodal 'back- 
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^founds. With all these shortcomings their freedom from post' 
.tive mistakes may be to their credit. 

, To go bade to books of literary history, I might now mention 
.a few spedfically. For instance, there is Kyuzd Fukui’s Nihon 
Shin-Shi-shi (A History of “New Poetry" in Japan) which deals 
only with the newer type of poetry. Tsikashi Yuchi’s Nihon Kin- 
dai-shi no Nattatsu (Development of Modem Japanese Poetry) ; 
Kdnosukg Hinatsu’s Meiji-TaishS-Shi-shi (A History of Meiji and 
Taisho Poetry) ; of these the titles are suffident explanation of 
the content. 

Now let us look at some of the literature Kdza^^'*, many of 
which have already been introduced to you by Mr. Kikan Ikeda 
in his orientation lecture on the dassics. It seems that those listed 
in his bibliography as kdza in contemporary literature are about 
as good as any ; e.g., the Nihon Bmgaku KSza (A Course in 
Japanese Literature) published by the Shindi&-Sha ; the Nihon 
Bmgaku (Japanese Utetature) by the Iwanami-Shoten ; and the 
Nihon Bungaku KSza (A Course in Japanese Literature) by the 
KaizS-Sha. All these, of course, cover the whole range of 
Japanese literature, but their chapters on contemporary literature 
ate often found very useful. As mote specific kSza 1 have listed 
here the Tanka KSza (A Course in Tanka) published by the 
Kaizd>Sha and the Haiku KSza (A Course in Haiku) by the 
same publishers ; and finally Tatsuo Numazawa's “Chronologi> 
<al Tables of the History of Japanese Literature ". This last con- 
tains an dabotately worked out bibliography of Japanese liter- 
ary works translated into foreign languages — novels, plays, es- 
says, etc. Oskar Nachod’s *' Bibliogtaphie von Japan ", copies 
of which are accessible in the Sodety's library, covers a feirly 
large number of similar books. While the latter is not quite up 
.to date, Mr. Numazawa’s indudes more recent books. 

0) K&o nay mean “ cgunes " or " lectnre-series ". 
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Next ate listed the names of scholans of contempotaty Kteta^ 
ture ; Jnntath Iwaki and Yodiijir& Takasu, authors of the books 
I have already acquainted you with ; Sh62& Sait8, Hisao Hom- 
tna, Izumi Yanagida, Takeshi Kimura, RySidu Kataoka, Takashi 
Yuchi, Ry&hei Shioda, Kiyoshi Kanzaki, and Teiichi Hijikata. 
The last two are active menibers of the staff of the Society for 
Research into Meiji Literature, and are attempting to review the 
literature of Meiji from an historical materidist position. The 
rumour is abroad that Mr. Kanzaki and Mr. Hijikata have re- 
cently Idt the Society, but not knowing the tmth of the rumour, 

I shall let this statement stand as it is. Outstanding scholars a- 
mong them — if I may take the liberty of selecting some for 
special recommendation — may now be mentioned. Izumi Yana- 
gida deserves recognition as a student of the early stage of out 
contemporary literature. He has just recently published S(^i 
SMsetsu (Studies in the Political Novel), a thorough re- 

search into the political novel to which reference has already 
been made. The author is most ffuniliar with bibliographicd 
fficts in general. Not quite as much as Mr. Yanagida, Takeshi 
Kimura also possesses an extensive familiarity with bibliographi- 
od facts. Then as men of keen sense and delicate appreciadon 
may be mentioned Rydichi Kataoka, Takashi Yuchi, and Rydhei 
Shioda. 

We shall now examine literary reviews and some of the 
'* literary ” magazines. Ch&t Koran (The Central Review), KaizB 
(Reconstmction), Bungei ShutgH (The Literary Digest) and 
Wffon HySron (The Japan Review) ate usually dassed in Japan 
as s$g$ zasshi or comprehensive magazines. They are not 
purely literary, but some of the most important works of 
literature are often published in them. ShincM (The New Tide) 
and Bungoi (literature) are purely literary magazines. Tanka 
Kenky^ {Tanka Review) and Haiku KstikyA {Haiku Review), 
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both published together with the Bungei by the Kahib-sha, axe 
what their respective titles denote ; they deal only with various 
problems in tanka and haiku. These forms of poetry ate still 
vital influences, being, as you know, forms of poetry with no 
mean tradition. As means of poetic expression for hoi poUoi 
they are no more than mere hobbies and pastimes, making no 
pretence whatever to art. However that may be, they have played 
no small part in cultivating the fundamental literary sentiments 
of the Japanese people through the ages, and without the back- 
ground of tanka and haiku, the contemporary literature of Japan 
would be unthinkable. These two magazines are mentioned 
here in recognition of the historical importance of tanka and 
haiku. 

The next list is that of ** Literary periodicals of the past and 
present that have had some liistorical significance Most of the 
magazines listed here are of the past, and if some are still con- 
tinued, their importance in the history of literature is in the past. 
The Araragi, tlie last but one on the list, is a fairly significant 
periodical even to-day, but even in this case its significance in 
literary history has been far greater in the past than it is at pres- 
ent. Another example is the Hototogisu, a haiku magazine. It is 
founded on a very solid basis but is no longer important. 

Let us examine these periodicals in order. The first Gatahita 
Bunko was the organ of Kenyh-Sha of which K6yb Ozaki was 
the leader, and first published m 1885 as a hand-copied circular 
magazine. Miyako no Hana was edited by Bimydsai Yamada, 
originally an. associate of the same KenyCv-Sha, For a time it was 
an influential literary periodical and lasted firom 1888 to 1893. 
Shigarami ZSshi, first published in 1889 with 6gai Mori as the 
leadiug figure, was the first review to contain true literary criti- 
cism in the Meiji period. For this reason it is significant. Koka- 
min no Tom, headed by Sohd Tokutomi, Was not a purely litcra?* 
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tf inaga2ine. Most of the associates of this publfcatioo: had been 
influenced by Qiristian teachings and introduced men like Emer- 
son and Ruskin to Japan. Doppo Kunikida, the novelist^ was 
of this digue, 

Waseda Bmgaku was originated by Si6y& T^ubouchi in 1891. 
After a while it was discontinued. After treated lapses, the 
fourth series of the same magazine is now being issued, though 
without the importance that the earlier ones possessed. The peak 
of the periodical’s activities was around the forties of Meiji when 
the newly initiated naturalist movement made it one of its strong- 
holds, rather than at the time of ShSyb Tsubouchi’s first actual 
leadership. The Waseda Bungaku has thus played two significant 
rbles in the history of literature — as a vehicle of expression for 
Tsubouclii and as a means of fostering the naturalist movement. 

Bungaku-kai was the cradle for the so-called romantic move- 
ment in the twenties and thirties of Meiji. It was in this maga- 
zine that T6son Shimazalci appeared as a poet, though to-day he 
is better known as a novelist. Therefore this periodical is pos- 
sessed of a large historical significance. The leader, however, of 
the assodates of this publication was not Tdson but Tokoku 
Kitamura, who committed suicide in the prime of life. The Bun- 
gaku-km continued from 189J to 189S. Bunget-Club, initiated 
in 1893, makes no pretence to any new literary movement, but 
was a magazine like the KaizS and Ch&d Koran of to-day which 
contained the greatest number of novels by already weU-established 
men of letters. For this reason it is historically important. Bunko 
was a magazine for contributions from young literary aspirants of 
the day, and marked a transitory stage between the romantic 
movement in poetry led by T&son Shinaazaki and the symbolist 
movement of the closing years of Meiji under the influence of the 
French poets. The poets belonging to the transitory stage between 
the two movements made the Bunko their stronghold. 
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Mezamashi Gusa was the mouthpiece of Cgai Mori but with- 
out quite as much significance in literaty iiistory as his other 
magazine, Shigarami ZSshi. While in the Bungakn-kai, Bunko and 
others new men were appearing, while a daring critic named Gxo- 
gyu Talcayama had already arrived and there were signs of an 
approaching naturalist movement ; while, in short, the world of 
letters was about to turn in a new direction, this magazine, the 
Mezamashi Gusa was full of contributions from men of well- 
established literary feme and position and could not help being 
a strictly conservative review. In spite of its definitely conservative 
tone on the creative side, it played a significant enough part in 
that it introduced and criticized the literature of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Shinsei was the predecessor of the ShinchS wliich replaced it. 
like the Bunko, this was a magazine for contributions from young 
literary aspirants. Shin-SMsetsu, much like the Bungei-Club, pub- 
lished the writings of men already established. Taiyo is another 
of the same kind. During the thirties of Meiji, Qiogyu Takaya- 
ma, that dauntless and memorable figure in the history of Japa- 
nese iiteraiy criticism, made this magazine the stage for his daring 
activities. The TaiyS, besides remembered in connexion with Ta- 
kayama’s critical campaign, had the same function tliat the Kaizo 
and ChM KSron have to-day of presenting to the public some of 
the most enduring writings of the day. 

In 1900 Tekkan Yosano, Akilco Yosano and others started a. 
magazine of verse called the My 8 j 5 , which took its place in the 
van of the fanka reformation movement. Of course there had 
been a movement for tanka reformation before the birth of this 
magazine, but the My 0 gave it a clear outline. More than half 
of the poets and /<#«l'<a-versifiers of recent years are products of 
this period. The influence of the MySjd school remained domi- 
nant until that of Araragi, which had long been advocating a 
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Return to the hianyt’*, came to the fore. Bumho-SekaP was 
more than a mere magazine : it was the stronghold of the nat- 
uralist movement. It may well have been so when we remem- 
ber that Katai Tayama who presided over the Bum&d Sekal was 
the leader of the naturalist movement. The Waseda Bungaku and 
the BmshS Sekai played very vital parts in the naturalist campaign 
in the modern literature of Japan. 

Shin-Shield, which has appeared and re-appeared under the 
same name, has been championed by some of the most impor- 
tant men of neo-realism which became the main current in con- 
temporary literature after naturalism. They are Kan Kikuchi, 
Ryunosukd Akutagawa, and Yuz6 Yamamoto. — The first move- 
ment in this direction was led by Kaoru Osanai, who undertook 
a most memorable rble in the theatre movement, and Jun-icliiro 
Tanizaki was also’ among their personnel. The Shin-Shich3 is re- 
membered chiefly as the cmdle of the men of letters of the Aka- 
mon School— -Akamon being another name for the Tokyo Im- 
perial University— among whom the best known are Kan Kiku- 
clxL, Ryflnosukc Akutagawa and Yfizb Yamamoto, To-day all 
these men are well-established in the hall of literary fame. Some 
of the coming novelists aspiring to be leaders of a new epoch 
have been brought up in this tradition, Yasunari Kawabata being 
one of the most promising of the progeny. 

The central figure of the Subaru was Ogai Mori. Subaru and the 
following two on the list, Shirakaba and Mita Bungaku, were 
representative of the literary movements that stood in opposition 
to the naturalist movement. The last two were akin in tendency, 
and their men are generally called aestheticists whose representa- 
tive were Jun-ichiro Tanizaki and Kafii Nagai. But from the 
point of view of the development of poetry in modem literature, 

(X) Edited by Katai Tayama and published by Hdcubua-Kwacu 4 tSsbozasshi or 
conttiburiott niafiasinc ** for literary aspirants, vich a large seaionfor contributions* 
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their moverctetit was none other than a symbolist movement, 
Shirakaba is generally supposed to have been the organ of the 
humanist group, but it was in reality mote than that. For its as- 
sociates included not only men like Saneatsu Mushakdji and Ta- 
keo Arisliima who were profoundly influenced by Tolstoy, Dos- 
toevsky and Strindberg, but also men classified as neo-realists 
such as Ton Satomi and Naoya Shiga, the latter being author of 
the most finished *’ contes ” since Meiji. Of all the private maga- 
zinesW Shirakaba has produced the greatest number of excellent 
writers. 

SeUt (meaning " blue-stocking”) first ptxblished in 1911, was 
the organ of the *' modern women ” (atarashii onm — a new word 
in the Japanese vocabulary) aspiring to the distant goal of eman- 
cipation. Even to-day Japanese women are in half-feudalistic 
bondage. Not that the magazine held forth a manifesto of e- 
mancipation; rather, it was an expression of individualism which 
was growing at that time, RaichS Hiratsulca was the leader of 
these blue-stodkings. The Seitb did little as far as literary acliieve- 
ment is concerned, but it is significant for the part it played in 
the woman’s movement. Yayoi Nogami, who once belonged to 
this group, is not really a product of the Seitt, but her back-gtound 
was the Hofotogisu and her backer S&seki Natsume. The only 
woman of importance and strictly a member of this sodetry, 
then, was Raich5 Hiratsuka, the critic. 

Bungei Semen is a significant magazine inseparably connected 
with the proletarian literature of the dosing years of Taishb. As 
a matter of fact, the Bungei Semen came to be divided into several 
groups and new magazines branched off, but for the sake of con- 
veni^ce all these groups and magazines may be represented by 
this one. Later a magazine called Senki became an important 

(1) Th«se maguioes wece Usued only to subsaibing membets, vbo were also 
th 9 conttlbutois. 
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champion of the ptoletatian Uteraty movement, but the fust 
magazine of impottance was the Bungei Semen, and it may justly 
be regarded as representative of the whole movement. 

Bungei Jidai, first published in 1924, represents a school gen- 
erally called the "new sensationalists” {Shin Kankaku-hd). The 
Japanese word is better translated "New Aestheticists”. When 
Svhat they stood for is understood, " Aesthetic ” may well be 
substituted for “ sensational ”, especially if the Greek meaning 
of the word is considered. Riichi Y okomitsu, who occupies first 
rank in the literary circles of to-day, was the bravest pugilist of 
this magazine. Other associates were Yasunari Kawabata, Tep- 
pei Kataoka, etc. 

Nyonin-Geijutsu, first published in 1928 and continued for 
some years, was the second important women’s journal after the 
SeU$. Coming out at a time when the proletarian literature move- 
ment was thriving, the magazine was championed by women of 
the same tendency. Though this magazine, like the SeifS, deserves 
mention as an expression of the women’s movement, it has not 
in reality produced any prominent woman in literature. The last 
two on the list, Araragi and Hototogisu, have already been refer- 
red to : one is a representative tanka review, the other a haiku 
review. ' 

The time is getting short; let us survey the next item as briefly 
as possible. Eirst, eminent authors of the past whose complete or 
selected works are available. The word zensh^ (complete works) 
has been abused in Japan, so much so that a great many publish- 
ing enterprises ate called zenshU when substantially they ate mete 
selected works. But of the men listed here there have been pub- 
lished nearly " complete ” works : Sh^8 Tsubouchi, K6y8 O- 
zaki, Ichiyh Higuchi, Futabatei-Shimei, Ogai Mori, Sfiseki Natsu- 
m6, Doppo Kunikida, Katai Tayama, Hhmei Iwano, Takeo Ari- 
shima, Ryflnosuke Akutagawa, Shiki Masaoka, TakashiNagatsu- 
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Ica, Takubokulshikawa, QiogyuTakayama,HugetsuShimamata,- 
Shiki Masaoka ought to be remembered for liis achievement in 
haiku. Takashi Nagatsuka who has some excellent novels to his 
aedit is especially noted for his tanka works and well-deser\'-es 
to be mentioned here. Takuboku Ishikawa, also well known as 
a tanka poet, is listed here in a separate group. As outstanding, 
critics, Chogyu Takayama and HSgetsu Shimamura are referred 
to. 

Let us now proceed to the comprehensive libraries of works 
Jn Japanese. 

"Contemporary Japanese Literature" 63 vols. KahO-Sha 1926-31 
" Meiji-Taisho Literature ” 60 vols, Shuny6-D6 1928-32 

" An Anthology of Contemporary Tanka " 

21 vols. Kai26-Sha 1929-31 
An Anthology of Contemporary Poets ” 

12 vols. Shinch6-Sha 1 929-30 
" A Collection of Modern Novels " 24 vols. Shioch6-Sha 1928-30 
" The Library of Modern Popular Literature ’’ 

60 vols, Heibon-Sha 1927-32 
" An Anthology of Japanese Deteaive Stories " , 

20 vols. Kaizd-Sha 1929-30 

The last three — '* Collection of Modern Novels", "Library 
of Modern Popular Literature", and "Anthology of Japanese 
Detective Stories " — hardly deserve the same ranking as the rest,-, 
for the majority of works included in them are worthless, at least 
artistically. They are listed here because they testify to one phase* 
of the contradiaion in Japanese literature which I have already 
explained, and because knowledge of both sides of the "dualism" 
is essential to a proper undei*standing of our literature to-day. 

Our last business is to refer to works translated into foreign- 
languages. Here are listed only those which are found in the* 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai Library. 
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(A) Novels 

Akutagawa, Ryflnosuk6 : Grottiqut and Curim 

Tr. by Glenn W. Shaw. Tokyo, 1930. 

Arlshima, TakSr6 ; Cate femm-U 

Tr. pat M. Yoshitomx ec Albert Maybon, Pari?, 1926. 

Ftttabatei, Shimei : Mediocrity 

Tr, by Glenn W, Shaw. Tokyo, 1927. 

Kagawa, Toyohiko : Avant I'aube ^ 

Paris, 1931. 

Kagawa, Toyohiko : A Shooter at the Sun 
Tr. by T. Satchell. Kobe, 1923, 

Kikuchi, Kan : Victory or Defeat (Sh& Hai) 

Tr, by Kiichi Nisbi, Tokyo, 1934. 

Nagayo, Yoshird : Der Bronze-Christus 

libersetsiung von Karl Weiclinger. Miinchcn, 1934. 

Natsum6, Sdseki : Betchan ouyetme homme irriflichi 
Tr. pot N, Ogata. Tokyo, 1923. 

Natsum^, Sdseki : La porte 

Tr. pat R. Mattinie. Paris, 1927. 

02aki, K6y6 ; The Gold Demon 

Rewritten in English by A. and M. Lloyd, Tokyo, 191T. 


(B) Plays 

Kikuchi, Kan : TtjM's Ltrve and Four Other Plays 
Tr, by Glenn W, Shaw. Tolgro, 1923. 

Kutata Hyakuzd : The Priest and IBs Disciples 
Tr. by Glenn W, Shaw. Tokyo, 1922. 

Ktuata, Hyakusd : Le pretro et ses disciples 

Tr. par Kuni Matsuo et Steinilbct-Obetlin. Paris, 1932* 

Mushakdji, Saneatsu : The Sister 

Tt. by Kiichi Nishi. Tokyo, 1933. 
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Nakamata, KichiaA : The Death of It TairS 
Tr, by Mock Joya. Tokyo, 1927 . 

Tsuboudii, Sh&jrd : PErmite 

Tr. pat Takamatsu Yoshifi. Paris, 1920. 

Yamamoto, YfizO : Three Plays 

Tr. by Glenn W. Shaw. Tokyo, 1935. 

(C) Selections 

Mminent Authors of Contemporary Japan One Act Plays and Short Stories 
Edited by Eiji Ukai and Eric S. Bell. 

Le jardin des pivoines (par Kafh NagaiJ, suivi de cin^ ricits tPicrivains 
japonais contemporcdns 

Ti. pat Serge ElissSev. 

Neuf noffvelles faponaises 

Tr. pat Serge ElissSev. Paris, 1924. 

There ate, other than these, translations of considerable im- 
portance, but for those one may refer to Nachod’s " Bibliog- 
raphy” or Tatsuo Numazawa’s “ Chronological Tables of the 
History of Japanese Literature”. 

I have at hand one written question, which I shall now at- 
tempt to answer. It reads : Has the representative literature of the 
proletariat increased in contemporary Japan as compared with the 
preceding period? I wonder exactly what period is meant by ” the 
preceding period”. If it refers to the age preceding " contempora- 
ry’ ’ Japan, then it must mean the Tokugawa era or even earlier than 
that. Among the literary produas of the Tokugawa period there 
was, we might say, a literature of the proletariat in a broad sense. 
Works treating the life of the nxasses — for instance. Samba's U- 
ityo-Buro and Ikku’s Hiza^Kurigi-—sm,y be regarded in a way as 
representative of a proletarian literature. But in the sense in which 
we understand the term ” proletarian literature” to-day these 
eannot be so called. • 
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Should I, then, xmderstand that the " preceding period" tnpafia 
just a few years ago as compared with the present? I am not 
sure. I was going to ask the questioner himself about it, but 
since Mr. Walser is not here to>day .... 

Question (fiom the group). Will you not answer the question 
in that sense? That is, six or seven years ago as compared 
with to-day. 

Answer. I might say that proletarian literature has declined 
since then. It was at its height around 1925-30. We re- 
fer roughly to " these past years ”, but /An year is diffe- 
rent from last with regard to the activities of proletarian 
literature. I am inclined to think that last year and the 
year before were very hard on that sort of literature. This 
year has witnessed the appearance of a new writer — Ken- 
saku Shimaki— who with considerable talent is gaining 
solid ground. The literary organs of the proletarian au- 
thors, such as the Bungaku-Hydron and the Bungaku-An- 
nal, are enjoying fairly large circulations. Their sister 
magaaines, especially the Shakai-Hytron and the Yuihuuu- 
rm Kenky&t are ready for activities in conjtmction with 
the first two. The lowest ebb of their depression occur- 
red, I believe, last year or the year before last, and times 
' seem to be getting better for them. But the revival is not 
in the direction of the golden days they once enjoyed 
some six or seven years ago, for both authors and critics 
of proletarian literature are thinking along a new line. In 
the past the Soviet thesis was accepted in toto, and the 
plan of each " creative ” work was determined by a com- 
mittee, the author having no choice but to write accord- 
- , ing to the prescribed meAod. But such a stupid idea hais 
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been discarded, and the position of the wtiters has been 
made much freer to-day. Thus stereotyped works such 
as were rampant in those days are getting fewer, and 
works of real Uteiary value are gradually coming out in 
increasing numbers. But generally speaking, with due al- 
lowance for the differences between this year and last, 
proletarian literature is less influential than it was several 
years ago. The number of proletarian works, too, has 
decreased. 

i 

Question. Among the books of literary history that you men- 
tioned first, is there one that gives a brief and critical 
account of all literary works ? 

Answer. I don’t believe there is any that gives an ex:position of 
all representative works. But some of them contain a 
certain measure of information about the content of the 
representative works of each author. 

Question. Which are they ? 

Answer. Juntarb Iwaki’s Meiji Bungaku-shi, for one. Tatd 
Shinoda’s Shiteki-YuihuUu S/>n yori Mitaru B^ndtu Nihon 
Bungaku-shi contains a fak amount of information about 
the content of each work. But neither of these is written 
for that specific purpose, and if you refer to them with 
that object, they will not prove sufficient. 

Question, Who are the most promising young authors ? 

Answer. Riidii Yokomitsu, Yasunari Kawabata, . ,i I Z 
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Question. Still younger ones? 

Answer. I might mention Tatsuo Hori, Y6jir6 Isbiaaka, Fumio' 
Niwa; Masao Sakanaka, Yutaka Mabime, the play- 
wrights ; Kensaku Shimaki, the proletarian. 

Question. What would be the average age of these men? 

Answer. They are all over thirty : I don’t happen to know the 
exaa age of Kensaku Shimaki ; he may not be quite thirty 
yet, but others are all in the thirties. The average age of 
literary d6but is much higher now than it used to be. In 
the past most men of letters started aaive aeative life 
around twenty-four or five. No very young man can 
figure in litecaty circles any more. There is to-day no 
writer of wide recognition under thirty years of age. 
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